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CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 WEST 65TH STREET © CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 








Users Know EC&M Equipment Gives 


Top Pertormance . . . Low Up-Keep 








EC&M Crane Apparatus and Control Engineer- 


SHORT-THROW Nar- LONG - LIFE Brakes ing have a reputation for eliminating initial 
row-width Cam Master give high-speed per- delays and for permitting production to be main- 
Switches are easy on formance — with low : i : 
the operator. up-keep. tained at a high level throughout the life of the 
investment. 


EC&M Crane Equipment is specially engineered 
for each crane. EC&M has always built control 
from the crane data sheet. Relay-settings, re- 
sistor-fillings, brake-windings, etc., are matched 
to the actual crane-loading. Result is top per- 
formance right from the start. 


i ani i = 4 i rae H vos | Many crane users, when buying new cranes or 


‘ revamping existing installations, specify EC&M 


* 


Ee— it OF Control. They know the extra margin of safety 

° : built into EC&M Equipment and the accurate 
engineering of the apparatus result in freedom 

from delays—smooth performance. Write 
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4 ; yi EC&M into the specifications for your next crane. 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 





° SMOOTH Automatic Control with . 


“J EC&M Frequency Relay Magnetic St 2698 EAST 79th STREET ° CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
Controllers. 
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FURNACE 
PROBLEMS 


are Frequently 


Solved 





GY 


REMMEY 


RU 


SEMISILICA BRICKS 


When heating furnace roofs, 
open hearth regenerator 
roofs and hot blast stoves are 
operating in the temperature 
range of 2200F.-2700F. for 
sufficient time to cause “First 
Quality Clay Bricks’’ to spall 
and vitrify orsag—and where 
the performance of silica 
bricks is hindered by shut- 
downs and severe temper- 
ature changes, a need is 
created for REMMEY RM 


Semisilica bricks. 


If your furnace problem falls 
in this category, Semisilica 
bricks are the answer... 
specify REMMEY RM Brand 
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RICHARD C. REMMEY SON CoO. i 
| Philadelphia 37, Pennsylvania | 
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Behind the Scenes... 





NIAA Series Starts in STEEL 


“Why is it that some salesmen 
never meet a stranger?’ Geraldine 
stood accusingly in the doorway to 
our office as she asked the question. 
Our night editor who doubles as a 
cleaning woman for the building had 
come to work early, we knew, just 
to button-hole us, 

“Don’t know, Geraldine.” 

“I’ve got the answer right here,” 
she said, fishing in her imitation 
leather shopping bag, “and some copy 
for the column.” 

Geraldine’s cleaning duties take her 
on junkets to all parts of the build- 
ing. The evening before she had been 
down in the art department and saw 
an interesting job in the works there. 
The question she had asked she had 
seen on proofs for an advertisement 
appearing on pages 6 and 7 in this 
issue. 

It’s the first of a series STEEL will 
carry on the benefits of industrial 
advertising. Copy for this first one 
was prepared by the Indiana Associa- 
tion of Industrial Advertisers, a chap- 
ter of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association. Other ads pre- 
pared by other chapters of the as- 
sociation will appear in subsequent 
issues, 


Basic Reading 


Geraldine also tells us that the art 
department has still another big job 
on the fire. That is a layout for a 
book on the abc’s of steelmaking. 
Chapters of the book have been ap- 
pearing in STEEL since Dec. 20, 1948, 
in the “Fundamentals of Steelmak- 
ing” series. The 26th chapter, on mal- 
leable castings, ran June 5. The 
first chapter was on the production of 
electric arc furnace steel. 

The book is scheduled for publica 
tion in the early fall. 

If you don’t want to wait for the 
book, you can get reprints of previ- 
ous individual chapters from Readers’ 
Service Department, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O. Prices range from 
20 to 75 cents per reprint. 

As of June 8 when the last count 
was taken, 41,918 reprints of the 
series had been distributed. 


Expensive Vocabulary 


We read in the papers that Judge 
Bennett Champ Clark of the U. S. 
Court of Appeals says a Woman 


should get $10,000 for “loss of con- 
sortium.,” 

Since we didn’t even k-ow what 
consortium is, let alone whether its 
loss is worth $10,000, we followed the 
case with unusual interest. 

“Consortium,” says Judge Clark, 
“although it embraces within its am- 
bit of meaning the wife’s material 
services, also includes love, affection, 
companionship, sexual relations, etc., 
all welded into a_ conceptualistic 
unity.” 

We still don’t know whether the 
loss of consortium is worth all that 
money, but the judge, we’ve decided, 
has a $10,000 vocabulary. 


Snow Balling in the Summer 


We went up to see Associate Editor 
John Morgan the other day and found 
him knee-deep in copy paper, metal- 
working annual reports and cartoon 
sketches by Pat Dwyer Jr. He was 
putting some finishing touches on the 
illustrated depreciation story that ap- 
pears in this issue on pages 59 and 
60. 

“This depreciation thing is snow- 
balling,” he told us, chewing on a 
much-gnawed No. 2 pencil. “In the 
job for this week we’re presenting 
some hot ideas we got from Ernst 
& Ernst on the need for reform in 
financial reporting for corporate an- 
nual reports.” 

The article this week is the sec- 
ond one Morgan has done on depre- 
ciation. The first appeared May 8. 
Reprints for both (just a limited num- 
ber left for the May 8 story) are 
available from Readers’ Service De- 
partment, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 
O. 


Puzzle Corner 


Charles E. Norton of Highland 
Park, Ill., was the first in with a cor- 
rect answer to the pirate problem 
of June 5. There were 1021 pieces 
originally. 

Charley Jones pays his son, Billy, 
8 cents for every problem correctly 
solved and fines him 5 cents for each 
incorrect solution. At the end of 26 
problems neither owes the other any- 
thing. How’ many problems did Billy 


solve correctly ? 


(Editiorial Index—page 47) 
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The answer is advertising. It precedes the salesman on every 
call, establishing his identity and stating the nature of his busi- 
ness. It saves the salesman’s time and the customer’s time. It 


reduces the cost of the call—the cost of the sale. 


If yours is a company whose products are sold to industry—where the cold 
conditions of sale are cost, quality, performance and delivery—advertising 
can never conceivably replace the salesman. But advertising can be the 


means of getting that same salesman into the prospect's office—and out with 





the order—in less time and at lower cost than any other method known to 


management. 


In doing this one job, alone . . . and without taking into consideration 
its many corollary functions . . . your advertising deserves the best thinking 
and the best brains your company can command. It is a capital investment 
in the truest sense of the word . . . an investment made to achieve specific 
results and to pay a given return. As such it demands your most careful 


consideration. 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


A CHAPTER OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


A national organization, comprised of 3,500 members of the 34 local associations of 
industrial advertising and sales executives—dedicated to greater efficiency in industrial 
distribution—and lower sales cost. 

















New Aircomatic Welding Process 
cuts materials cost 25% 


... Saves 4% 


hours time 

















Dana V. Wilcox, Airco Technical 
Service Specialist, was called in. He 
recommended the use of Airco’s new 
Aircomatic process. The cylinder to be 
welded was 13’ 4” long with an O.D. 
of 3434”, and a wall thickness of .093 
Type 304 stainless steel. After estab- 
lishing the wire speed to be used in the 
Aircomatic process, the weld was per- 
formed in a total elapsed time of 1! 
hours —4'/ hours faster than the for- 
mer method used. 

The operation consumed 61/2 pounds 
of Airco Type 316 stainless steel wire, 
and 35 c.f.h. of Airco high quality inert 
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AIRCO 





MARTIN QUAID CO., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., wanted to reduce the time 
and cost of welding huge stainless 
steel cylinders used in the manufacture 
of carpets... without affecting the 
quality of the finished product. 


gas — all at 25‘% below the cost of ma- 
terials used in the old procedure. The 
customer was well satisfied and now 
uses the Aircomatic process for fabricat- 
ing stainless steel as well as aluminum. 

If you are interested in applying the 
Aircomatic process to a particular 
aluminum, aluminum or silicon bronze, 
stainless or nickel clad steel fabrication 
problem of your own, we will be glad 
to offer technical assistance. If you 
would like to receive a descriptive bul- 
letin on Aircomatic welding, please 
write your nearest Airco office for a 


copy of ADC-661A. 


Air REDUCTION 


Offices in Principal Cities 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE—ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 








LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 





We Recommend— 


Can you supply a book which will 
quickly identify mills supplying definit: 
products? For example, terneplate; ca: 
you tell us companies producing both 
long and short ternes regularly? 

N. M. Steffens, Director of Purcha 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., Milwaukee, W 
® Your best source is STEEL. The price 
section carries 3223 separate price en 
tries weekly. Each price is keyed to pro 
ducer and point of origin. 


Smokestack of Armco Iron 


One of our customers wants us to 
quote him on a smokestack to be built 
of 3/16-inch Armco iron. It has been 
12 years or more since we used any of 








this material; so far we have been un- 
able to locate any. Any information 


will be appreciated. 
A. M. Honrine, Secretary 
Riverside Iron Works, New Bern, N. C 


@ This steel is in extremely short supply. 
Mills producing it are booked solidly 
through the third quarter of this year 
and some into the fourth quarter. It 
is suggested you contact a district ware- 
house or broker, or write to Armco Stee! 
Corp., Middletown, O. 


Rail or Truck? 


In “Cheaper by the Big Carload” 
(May 1, p. 57), you cite savings to 
steel consumers under new rail freight 
rates. 

How does this work out when you 
have to take into consideration the cost 
of trucking steel from railroad station 
to manufacturer’s plant? That cost 1s 
eliminated when entire shipment moves 
from mill to customer’s plant by truck. 

P. N. Dann, President 
Rattan Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conr 


® Good point! Our example assumed 
rail siding to buyer’s plant. If rail 
terminal to plant trucking is necessary, 
it may be cheaper to haul entirely by 
truck. Note new truck rate _ setup 
(STEEL, June 12, p. 61). 


Prepolishing 


We read with interest your articl 
“prepolishing” before forming and won 
der if you can tell us the type and 
who makes the water soluble, heat set 
ting film used on steel previous to 
machining operations. 

Cc. J. Engstrom, Plant Manage 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co., Michigan City, Ind 
®@ Northwest Chemical Co., 9310 Rose 
lawn, Detroit 4, Mich., and H. A. Mont- 
gomery Co., 17191 Swift, Detroit 3 
Mich., make the coating material. 
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SEE REVIVAL IN COAL: ‘so much has 











Dont Fool Yourself! 


Few executives of industrial corporations realize the extent to which their 
profit and loss statements and balance sheets are distorted by variations in the 
purchasing power of the nation’s currency. Today a great majority of the finan- 
cial statements issued by companies in the metalworking industries make no 
allowance for the fact that plant assets are valued at a hodge-podge of 50, 75 
and 100-cent dollars. 

This is bad from several standpoints. First, it fails to inform manage- 
ment and stockholders of the extent to which invested capital is diluted by 
“water of the dollar.” Secondly, it gives labor union opportunists an unde- 
served chance to capitalize on what they can claim to be “exorbitant profits.”’ 
Thirdly, it confuses the American public as to the true magnitude of the earn- 
ings of industry. All in all, industry’s ineptitude in reflecting the impact of 
changing dollar values in its financial statements has been one of its major 
errors in public and labor relations. 

Fortunately this bungling can be corrected by a rather simple procedure. 
All that is required is a proper adjustment in financial statements for the vari- 
able of dollar value. Corporations can continue to supply the conventional 
financial data to the Bureau of Internal Revenue which it requires but to em- 
ployees, stockholders and the public it should submit an adjusted type of profit 
and loss statement and balance sheet which reflects realistically the true status 
of the company’s affairs. 

This involves the use of a reliable index of the changing value of the dollar. 
The cost of living index or the wholesale commodity index of the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics or modifications of them would 
suffice. Use the appropriate index to establish the value of physical assets in 
the year you acquired them and to determine the correct provision for deprecia- 
tion. When you do this you will have some new entries on the liability side of 
your balance sheet which will go a long way in dissipating the erroneous im- 
pressions gained from the unrealistic, orthodox financial statements of the 
recent past. 

To corporation executives concerned with this important problem, we recom- 
mend a careful reading of the discussion of depreciation beginning on page 
59 of this issue. 


* * *% 


gas, coal men must keep costs down. 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 
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1950 


oo “sur- 


been said about the sad plight of the American 
coal industry that it is refreshing to find that 
makers of coal mining and handling equipment 
are distinctly optimistic. 

Their confidence is based upon these factors: 
1. Coal is still the most widely used fuel in 
America. 2. By 1965 the nation’s fuel energy 
needs will be up 25 per cent from those of 1947. 
Coal will share in this increased demand. 3. 
Known coal reserves are vastly greater than 
those of oil or gas. 4. To compete with oil and 


vival of the fittest’ evolution is going on in the 
coal industry. The 8700 commercial size mines 
in 1947 may fall to 2000 in 1960. The surviving 
mining companies will be bigger, stronger finan- 
cially and more interested in mechanization. 
6. After a poor year in 1949, due to coal strikes, 
coal machinery sales are reviving. 

Salvation of the industry lies to a large extent 
in mechanization. It is estimated that the mine 
of the future will produce 30 tons of coal per 
man-day. This is more than four times the av- 
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erage of 614 to 7 tons per man-day achieved 
currently. 

An increase in efficiency of this magnitude 
would revolutionize the industry. If timed ap- 
propriately, it could become the factor that 
would rescue coal from the threat of national- 
ization. —p. 66 


TOO GOOD TO LAST?: Weekly out- 


put of automobiles and trucks in the United 
States and Canada has totaled 200,000 or more 
in two consecutive weeks. At this rate assem- 
blies in June could easily exceed 800,000. This 
would shatter May’s record-breaking 700,000 
sensationally. 

Such spectacular production naturally arouses 
the uneasy feeling in some quarters that “things 
are just too good to last.” Yet no one in au- 
thority has warned of an early collapse. On the 
contrary, Harry Klinger, general manager of 
Pontiac, predicts heavy demand will continue 
through 1950 and into 1951. His reasons: 
1. Continued existence of unsatisfied demand 
resulting from war shortages. 2. Replacements 
of early postwar cars. 3. Eleven million cars 
now in use are at least 10 years old. 4. Number 
of persons able to buy new cars has increased 
35 per cent since prewar period. 5. Population 
shift from cities to suburbs has increased need 
for cars and swelled number of two-car families. 

—p. 69 


* * * 


CHUCK OUT ODD SIZES: 1 this 


space last week mention was made of the fact 
that standardization is General Motor’s No. 1 
weapon against high manufacturing costs. Last 
week at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents in Cleveland 
a spokesman for another large corporation em- 
phasized the cost-cutting possibilities of stand- 
ardization. 

He is Thomas D. Jolly, vice president of 
Aluminum Co. of America and president of 
American Standards Association. He outlined 
how Alcoa reduced its inventories of special cut- 
ters for machining dies from 57 to 28 types. 
Buying each type in larger quanties is saving 
the company $10,000 a year on these tools alone. 

Opportunities to cut costs by eliminating odd 
sizes and nonstandard items are not confined to 
the industrial “giants.” In one Alcoa plant 1070 
items were eliminated through standardization 
of only 15 classifications of stores. Check your 
storehouse! You will find scores of items you 














don’t need and you will save money by simpli- 
fying your range of varieties. —p. 56 


* + 


INDUSTRY CALLS BLUFF: Represen- 


tative Frank Buchanan, chairman of the House 
Select Committee on Lobbying, sent a long ques- 
tionnaire to 166 large industrial corporations. 
He asked for a detailed breakdown of the money 
spent by these corporations from Jan. 1, 1947, 
to date on trips to Washington, maintenance of 
Washington offices, cost of printing circulars 
and advertising pertaining to public issues, con- 
tributions to tax-exempt and propaganda organ- 
izations and expenditures relating to “any at- 
tempt to influence . . . the passage or defeat 
of any federal legislation.” 

Coming on the heels of numerous senseless 
inquiries from other “investigating’’ commit- 
tees, the Buchanan questionnaire was inquisi- 
torial enough to make the worm turn. Many 
corporations replied in blistering language. 
President Clarence B. Randall of Inland Steel 


wrote “.... you have demanded .. . informa- 
tion to which you are not entitled in a free 
America. ... Unless our present doubts as to 


your authority to ask these questions are satis- 
factorily cleared, we shall make no further an- 
swer to your questionnaire.” —p. 57 


¥% 


MUST PAY THE PIPER: Creeping in- 


flation is placing many industrial companies in 
an uncomfortable position. They don’t want to 
increase prices but conditions beyond their con- 
trol may force their hands against their will. 

William E. Umstattd, president of Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., states his company’s typical 
predicament with commendable frankness. In 
the last three months production costs of its 
No. 4620 nickel molybdenum alloy steel have 
risen $18.20 per ton. Scrap has mounted from 
$35 to $50 per ton. Nickel also is higher. As 
a result, the company is seriously considering 
an increase in the price of its alloy steels. If 
this becomes necessary, prices of roller bear- 
ings also will have to be increased. 

You can’t beat the cold arithmetic of real 
costs. If we as a nation persist in feeding the 
flames of inflation, we must resign ourselves to 
its disagreeable consequences. —pp. 57, 137 
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NO BUY-BUY BLUES—Purchasing agents were optimistic—with reservations— 
about future business prospects at their Cleveland convention last week. The 
men who have to be right about the future most of the time—if they aren't, 
they won’t be buyers long—ask these questions: How much of the present boom 
stems from demand postponed by steel and coal strikes? How much can be 
counted on as new and sustained demand? The tremendous expansion in credit 
is one of the most dangerous features of the present situation, believes Dr. Ed- 
win G. Nourse, former administration economic adviser (p. 55). 


ONWARD AND UPWARD—Some producers and sellers participating in the 
present boom are a little uneasy—they remember 1929—but the average execu- 
tive in the manufacturing and sales end of business is bullish about the outlook. 
He’s that way because this boom has stamina (pp. 72-75). STEEL’s production 
index keeps climbing; for the week ended June 10 it soared to 215. Steelmakers 
have been operating at or above practical capacity for nine consecutive weeks. 
Industry’s expenditures for new plants and equipment are climbing. Auto and 
truck production (p. 69) is at the unprecedented pace of 200,000 a week. 


HODGE-PODGE DOLLARS—A mixture of 50, 75 and 100-cent dollars can play 
hob with your company’s balance sheet and cause you to overstate your profits 
(pp. 59-60). Another study by STEEL on the need for depreciation reform—the 
first ran May 8—shows that inadequate provisions for depreciation will pad 
your profits. Industry needs a means to get factual financial reporting. Bal- 
ance sheets with depreciation and plant asset provisions adjusted to the chang- 
ing value of the dollar may eventually show Congress the unfairness of present 
federal tax treatment of depreciation. Before industry can get tax reform, it 
may have to modify its own accounting techniques. 


TRAVEL BROADENS—Government men going to Torquay, England, this fall 
hope to help American machine tool builders (p. 62). They want to get tariff 
concessions on machine tools at a trade agreement session there. Our domestic 
builders are threatened now on their home ground by foreign makers who take 
advantage of our low duty of 15 per cent. At the same time, American tool ex- 
ports are throttled by tariffs in foreign countries that are as high as 65 per cent 
of the value of the machine. 


SLUGGING BACK— How much did you tip the waiter in a railroad dining 
car when you were on a trip to Washington back in January, 1947? Details 
nearly that minute were asked of 166 companies by Chairman Frank Buchanan 
of a House Committee investigating lobbying (p. 57). President Clarence Ran- 
dall of Inland Steel said he would not give the data asked for in the “inquisi- 
torial’”’ questionnaire. 


BLACK GOLD— Business looks good to makers of coal mining and handling 
equipment despite the coal industry’s debatable economic prospects (p. 66). 
The uncertain health of coal is one of the very reasons why machinery makers 
are optimistic. To get on a better competitive footing, coal mine owners must 
mechanize more. 


THE PRICE OF STEEL—Timken Roller Bearing Co. may have to raise its 
alloy steel prices because of the increased cost of scrap and other raw materials, 
including nickel (p. 57). For the scrap grades it uses, Timken is now paying 
$50 to $52 per ton, compared with $35 three months ago. Roller bearing prices 
may also have to be raised. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— Aluminum Co. of America is cutting costs 
by standardizing (p. 56) . . . Britain has given a point-blank refusal to the 
French proposal for a coal-steel pool (p. 61) . . . Iranians want to get a steel 
mill going (p. 61) . . . The first American ironworks, near Boston, is being re- 
stored (p. 67) . . . Signs of the Times: Radio Manufacturers Association will 
change its name to Radio-Television Manufacturers Association (p. 58) .. . 
The steel industry poured a record 8,549,038 tons of ingots in May (p. 56). 


duction-Engineering News—p. 83 Market Summary—p. 137 
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Let’s Go Fishing 


attention to every requirement. So take a 


Big bass flashing through your fancy lately? 
Been hankering for cool pine groves . . . or the 
feel of rolling fairways underfoot? 

Yes, it’s vacation time again! And if you’re 
planning a holiday, here’s a suggestion that 
may help to keep things running smoothly while 
you're away. 

Call Ryerson now for quick delivery of the 
steels likely to be needed before you return. 
And tell the men who carry on to get in touch 
with Ryerson for whatever steel they need. 

You can depend on us to work closely with 
you and your men—to give prompt, personal 


breather—forget the shop—and enjoy your 
vacation to the full. 








PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


CARBON STEEL BARS—Hot 
rolled & cold finished 


STRUCTURALS — Channels, 
angles, beams, etc. 


PLATES—Many types including 
Inland 4-Way Safety Plate 


SHEETS—Hot and cold rolled, 
many types & coatings 


TUBING—Seamless & welded, 
mechanical & boiler tubes 


ALLOYS—Hot rolled, cold fin- 
ished, heat treated 


STAINLESS—Allegheny bars, 
plates, sheets, tubes, etc. 
REINFORCING—Bars & Acces- 
sories, spirals, wire mesh 
BABBITT—Glyco bearing metal, 


also Ryertex plastic bearings 


MACHINERY & TOOLS—For 
metal fabrication 








RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK 
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P.A.s Are Optimistic but Cautious 


Bulk of industrial buyers see good business through the 
year but they’re not inclined to stockpile in anticipation of 
future scarcities or price increases 


IF YOU want to know how business 
is, ask the seller. If you want to 
know how business is going to be, 
ask the buyer; his plans and the 
plans of thousands like him shape 
the future. 

Like the augurs of ancient Rome, 
the nation’s P.A.s tried to foretell 
a little of the future when they got 
together in Cleveland last week. Since 
they have their fingers on the pulse 
of general industry probably more 
constantly than anyone else in their 
firms, they were worth listening to. 


Optimistic, But Cautious — As a 
whole, purchasing agents today are 
optimistic over the business outlook 
but are showing signs of increased 
caution, That was evident at the 
35th annual international convention. 

R. C. Swanton, director of pur- 
chases, Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn., and chairman 
of the NAPA Business Survey Com- 
mittee which issues monthly reports 
on the business outlook as seen by in- 
dustrial buyers, reports these opinions 
of industrial buyers: 


1. Fifty-three per cent see good 
business to the end of 1950, following 
a midyear leveling off, but even after 
the leveling off the volume will ex- 
ceed that of the last half of 1949. 

2. Twenty-three per cent look for 
continuing good business through the 
third quarter only, with a dropping 
off in the fourth quarter. 

3. Seventeen percent would not haz- 
ard an opinion beyond July, and 7 
per cent would not go beyond June. 
These short-range views came pre- 
dominantly from soft goods indus- 
tries. 

Watching Their Step — Those fig- 
ures indicate the bulk of the P. A.’s 
expect pretty good business for the 
near-term, but because they also look 
for a leveling off they are being in- 
creasingly cautious in making com- 
mitments. 

Why do they look for a leveling 
off? These are some of the rea- 
sons: Expansion of inventories to 
conform to the higher levels of busi- 
ness and industrial activity is pretty 
well completed. So, instead of P.A.s 
buying both for inventory expansion 
and current production they now are 


buying principally for current produc- 
tion. Production in July will be lower 
as that month will see the heaviest 
industrial vacation close-downs the 
country has ever experienced. 

Influencing the P. A.s to be in- 
creasingly cautious are these ques- 
tions in their minds: How much of 
the improved business cycle stems 
from demand postponed by steel and 
coal strikes? How much can be 
counted on as new and sustained de- 
mand? 

When Can I Get Steel ?—-With met- 
alworking being America’s greatest 
business, the sessions at which the 
outlook as to availability and prices 
of steel and nonferrous metals was 
discussed were popular ones at the 
purchasing agents’ convention. A 
majority of NAPA’s committee on 
steel thinks the excess of demand 
over supply will be satisfied by the 
end of this year and that balance may 
be reached before that on the heavy 
products, plates, structurals and bars. 
Those who did not agree cited the 
conversion deals being made for the 
first quarter of 1951 as evidence that 
many large users and producers ex- 
pect steel to remain in tight supply 
well into next year. To support this 
view, they also point to the continu- 
ing high demand for automobiles, 
housing construction, household ap- 
pliances and pipe lines, plus the re- 
cently rising volume of freight cars, 
machine tools and other capital equip- 
ment. 

What To Watch—To get the first 
clue as to when steel will become in 


easier supply, watch the automobile . 





—Scraping for Scrap 


To help ease the tight situa- 
tion characterizing the scrap 
market recently, Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer 
ordered an immediate study of 
the Maritime Commission stand- 
by fleet of 2300 merchant 
vessels to determine which of 
them should be sold for scrap- 
ping. 

Liberty ships contain an aver- 
age of 3340 tons of scrap and 
Victory ships 4600 tons. 
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and construction industries, advised 
J. T. Morrison, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Eddystone, Pa., in a steel 
forum at the convention. ‘When 
they drop, steel will be easier to get.” 
The tight steel supply situation in 
the automotive industry will crest 
in late August, thinks Nelson J. Gib- 
bins, Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, 
Mich., another participant in the for- 
um. “Watch your balance in steel 
rather than your tonnage,” he ad- 
vises. Get rid of any “cats and dogs” 
now while you can get a good price 
out of them, he suggests. 

Vulnerable — Although many cur- 
rent industrial production levels are 
at unprecedented heights there are 
“many elements of vulnerability” in 
the present business boom, the pur- 
chasing agents were warned by Dr. 
Edwin G. Nourse, formerly chairman, 
Council of Economie Advisers. 

Dr. Nourse fears that the rate of 
deficit spending accepted by the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government and 
aggravated in the legislative process 
may produce an accelerated price rise 
leading to a runaway boom followed 
by “a genuine depression and the 
brutal deflation that comes from 
sharp contraction of demand due to 
unemployment and the drying up of 
active business investment.” 

Dangerous—The unprecedented ex- 
pansion in credit is one of the most 
dangerous features of the present sit- 
uation, Dr. Nourse believes. ‘We 
must certainly realize that we can- 
not count on the maintenance of re- 
cent rates of credit expansion indefi- 
nitely in the future. Checking the 
expansion rate or even stabilizing the 
present high level of consumer credit 
outstanding would damp the absorp- 
tive power of the market, and any 
move toward the imposition of strict- 
er standards would have still more 
of a constrictive effect. 

Dr. Nourse doesn’t have much hope 
that the government could head off 
a sharp recession or a depressicn. 
“The size of government operations, 
though large in absolute amounts, is 
small relative to the magnitude of 
the economy as a whole. If there 
were any lack of confidence on the 
part of the public as to the efficacy 
of government recovery measures, 
the withdrawal of public activity and 
spending could easily equal or be sev- 
eral times the amount of support 
that could be thrown into the econ- 
omy by the government within a 
short time,’ Dr. Nourse said. 


Prescription—In view of the un- 
happy picture he sees, what does he 
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advise? Gird your loins right now, 
not merely to resist the inflationary 
practice of deficit spending but, no 
less, to accept the disinflationary con- 
sequences of volume production with 
top-hole equipment, organization ef- 
ficiency, and managerial know-how. 


Standardize: Economize 


Eliminate odd size and non- 
standard items from inventory 
and save money 


MAYBE you can cut your costs by 
eliminating odd sizes and nonstand- 
ard items in your inventory. 

The Aluminum Co. of America has. 
For example, it reduced its inven- 
tories of special angle cutters for ma- 
chining dies from 57 types to 28, and 
then by buying each type in larger 
quantities and in groups for all the 
plants it is saving $10,000 a year on 
these tools alone. 

This sort of standardization is be- 
ing applied to all other items in its 
inventories, and savings are result- 
ing there too. How Alcoa did it was 
described at the 35th annual inter- 
national convention in Cleveland 
last week of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents by Thomas 
D, Jolly, president, American Stand- 
ards Association and vice president 
of Alcoa. 

Real Reductions — The company 
standardized on and cataloged 7051 
items since it began scrutinizing its 
inventories in January, 1946. ‘When 
we started this work,” he said, ‘we 
were stocking over 800 items of lub- 
ricants. 

“A list of standard lubricants, that 
was just issued, calls for 120 items. 
Nine hundred types and sizes of files 
were reduced to 550. Burr varieties 
were slashed from 60 to eight, weld- 
ing rod varieties from more than 
100 to 12. 

“In only three of Alcoa’s plants, 
this kind of standardization, reduced 
stores items from 32,001 in June, 
1945, to 20,683 in February, 1950. 

“If you have a single plant opera- 
tion, it may be of interest that one 
of our plants eliminated 1070 items 
through standardization of only 15 
classifications of stores. 


How It Helps—iIn its program 
Alcoa prepared a catalog of stand- 
ard stores and identified each item 
with a stock number. This system, 
says Mr. Jolly, is helpful in many 
ways: It is uniform throughout the 
company; by providing positive 
identification it is used for stock 
control, bin markings, requisitions, 
purchase orders, identification on 
drawings, and transfer and disposal 
of surplus. Cataloging of stores is not 
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new, but is not in general use, says 
he. 

Standardization of stores has these 
advantages, he explains: Less shelf 
room is required. Work is reduced 
in purchasing, receiving and stores 
departments. Training periods for 
apprentices are shortened, since there 
are fewer parts to learn. Lower pur- 
chase prices are obtained by buy- 
ing in larger quantities. Capital in- 
vestment tied up and idle on the 
shelf is reduced. 


Steel Shipment Pattern Shifts 


Seasonal influences are reflected 
in the steel industry’s shipments of 
products in April. 

Mill shipments of construction and 
railroad steel rose that month to the 
highest levels for the year, while 
products such as bars and flat-rolled 
items used by the mass production 
metalworking plants were down in 
volume from the preceding month. 

Total mill shipments at 5,780,453 
net tons in April were slightly above 
the March output of 5,723,340 tons. 

An American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute report for April shows construc- 
tion products reaching their highest 
point that month for the year were: 
Structural shapes, 333,214 tons; re- 
inforcing bars, 121,858 tons; steel 
piling, 26,834 tons; and standard 
pipe, 218,784 tons. On the other 
hand, shipments of nails and staples 
at 70,309 tons were lower than in 
any other month this year. 

All railroad products—rails, joint 
bars, tie plates, track spikes, wheels 


and axles—were at their highest 
levels for the year. Incfease in shi)- 
ments of wheels and axles reflects 
a pick-up in railroad freight car 
building. 

With steel ingot production at or 
near 100 per cent of capacity most 
of the year thus far, the seasonal 
upturn in shipments to the construc- 
tion and railroad industries could by 
made only by reducing tonnages go- 
ing to other industries. As a result, 
April shipments were down from 
those of March on these products: 
Hot-rolled bars, plates, hot-rolled 
sheets, cold-rolled sheets, galvanized 
sheets, hot-rolled strip, cold-rolled 
strip, and drawn wire. 

Cold-rolled sheets continue to lead 
all other products. In April they 
comprised 12.9 per cent of all ton- 
nage, or 747,072 tons. 


Electroplating Getting Better 


Brighter and better electroplating 
of metal surfaces is being developed 
steadily and at the same time polish- 
ing and buffing costs are being re- 
duced. 

That was brought out at the 37th 
annual convention of the American 
Electroplaters’ Society last week at 
Boston. 

Particular attention was given to 
new methods of smoothing surfaces 
before and during plating. Employed 
are new mechanical practice with re- 
cently developed chemical and elec- 
trochemical methods. 

Willian J. Neill, Columbus, O., is 
the new president of the organization. 


May’s Steel Output Sets Alltime Record 


MORE steel poured out of steelmak- 
ing furnaces in May than in any 
other month in history, reports the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. 

Here’s how May’s record total of 
8,549,038 tons of steel for ingots and 
castings compares with other months: 

Betters April’s output by 336,000 
tons. 

Exceeds the May, 1949, total by 
950,000 tons. 

Breaks the old record set in March, 
1949, by 147,000 tons. 

Although the steelmaking furnaces 
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—Open-hearth— ———Bessemer——— — 

Net % Net % 
Period Tons Capac. Tons Capac. 
1950 
Jan, 7,131,519 96.5 379,252 80.6 
Feb. 6,142,178 92.0 255,565 60.2 
Mar. 6,747,680 91.3 265,726 56.5 
Ist Qtr. . 20,021,377 93.3 900,543 65.9 
*Apr. . 7,314,733 102.2 407,909 89.5 
tMay . 7,595,052 102.8 437,006 92.9 


output exceeded 8 million tons in both 
April and May, production in the first 
five months this year, totaling 38,- 
972.363 tons, is about 516,000 tons 
below the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

The coal strike in the early part of 
this year is responsible for the deficit. 

Steelmaking furnaces were oper- 
ated at an average of 101.2 per cent 
of capacity during May, compared 
with 100.4 per cent of capacity in 
April and 93 per cent of capacity in 
May, 1949. 


——Electric—-—— ———Total——— Calculated No 
Net % Net % Net Tons weeks 
Tons Capac. Tons Capac. Weekly in mo 


419,601 71.9 7,930,372 93.9 1,790,152 4.43 
395,502 75.0 6,793.245 89.1 1,698,311 4.00 
473,630 81.1 7,487,036 88.7 1,690,076 4,43 
1,288,733 76.0 22,210,653 90.6 1,727,111 12.86 
490,030 86.7 8,212,672 100.4 1,914,376 4.29 
516,980 88.6 8,549,038 101.2 1,929,805 4.43 


Note—The percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,668,287 net tons 
open hearth, 106,195 net tons bessemer and 131,786 net tons electric ingots and stee] for castings, 
total 1,906,268 net tons; based on annual capacities as of January 1, 1950 as follows: Open hearth 
86,984,490 net tons, bessemer 5,537,000 net tons, electric 6,871,310 net tons, total 99,392,800 net tons. 


* Revised. + Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 
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Congressman’s Inquisition Gets Industry Dander Up 








Unh—Unh 


CLARENCE B. RANDALL, president of Inland Steel Co., won't 
jump through Rep. Frank Buchanan’s hoop. 

The Democrat from Pennsylvania and chairman of the House 
Select Committee on Lobbying sent a questionnaire to 166 com- 
panies—Inland among them—asking for minutiae on Washington 
trips taken at company expense since Jan. 1, 1947. Mr. Buchanan 
sent out the questionnaire on his own responsibility, without au- 
thorization by the committee. 

Hornets’ Nest-—-The response he’s getting reflects the new 
“slugging back” attitude taken by industry toward government at- 
tacks. U.S. Steel Corp.’s President Ben Fairless in a Baltimore 
speech was one of the first to hit back at ‘‘congressional inquisi- 
tions” (STEEL, May 1, p. 59). The new attitude got support at the 
American Iron & Steel Institute meeting (STEEL, May 29, p. 29). 

Among the many details Mr. Buchanan wants are: Date of 
every trip, total expenses paid by the company, name and title of 
the person making the trip, cost (including salaries) of maintain- 
ing a Washington office regardless of its purpose, cost of printing 
and distributing material dealing with public issues and contribu- 
tions to organizations concerned with public issues. 

The Retort Direct—Here’s what Mr. Randall wrote to Mr. 
Buchanan after he had received the legislator’s inquiries: 

“By your inquisitorial letter, you have demanded of the Inland 
Steel Co. a great deal of information to which you are not entitled 
in a free America. 

“You have asked, for example, whether any of our executives 
have been to Washington to discuss public matters. 

“T will give you an example. 

“As president of Inland I recently went to Washington for 
the express purpose of discussing a public matter with the senator 
from Illinois, Paul H. Douglas, for whom I have great respect. 

“What I said to him is strictly my affair, and I shall not ac- 
count for it to any other member of Congress. Nor shall I tell 
you how much I spent for my dinner on the train going down. 
And if I wish to go once more to Washington to see Senator 
Douglas, I shall not ask your permission. 

“You may be assured, therefore, that unless our present doubts 
as to your authority to ask these questions are satisfactorily 
cleared, we shall make no further answer to your questionnaire.” 
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Timken May Raise Prices 


Rising costs prompt company 
to consider advancing alloy 
steels and bearings 


TIMKEN Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O., is seriously considering an 
increase in prices of its alloy steels. 

Sharp increases in costs of scrap 
and other raw materials have pushed 
the company to the point of either 
operating without a profit or passing 
along the various costs through price 
advances, William E. Umstattd, presi- 
dent, told STEEL. 

Thinking It Over—Extent of the in- 
creases needed or the time when they 
would have to be applied have not 
been decided by the company. Mr. 
Umstattd said, “It’s certain, how- 
ever, that we can’t go on forever ab- 
sorbing such substantial increases in 
costs.”’ 

If higher costs of producing alloy 
steels continue, the company will 
have to raise prices of its roller 
bearings also, he points out. 

In the last three months production 
costs on one of Timken’s alloy steels, 
a nickel molybdenum and steel alloy 
known as 4620, have risen $18.20, or 
about 31 per cent per ingot ton, Mr. 
Umstattd revealed. Timken uses this 
grade of alloy steel in its own manu- 
facture of tapered roller bearings and 
also sells it to other companies for 
production of bearings, gears and 
other products. 

Up and Up—tTimken’s scrap costs 
have risen from about $35 a ton 
three months ago to as high as $50 
to $52 a ton for heavy melting and 
open-hearth grades. It also has to 
pay more now for nickel. 

All of Timken’s six electric and 
three open-hearth furnaces at Canton 
are producing alloy steel at capacity 
rates. 

Orders for the company’s tapered 
roller bearings are coming in satis- 
factory volume from all fields, al- 
though a slackening from the railroad 
industry is noted. 


PMCO Buys Hammermills 


Pettibone Mulliken Corp., Chicago, 
acquired Hammermills Inc., St. Louis, 
as a wholly owned subsidiary. Ham- 
mermills is the manufacturer of Bull- 
dog hammermills for the mining, 
paper and pulp, brick and tile, and 
cement and chemical industries. 

Headquarters for Hammermills was 
moved from St. Louis to the main 
office and factory of Pettibone Mulli- 
ken in Chicago. Hammermills will 
now have the facilities of PMCO be- 
hind it, providing full control over 
construction and fabrication and the 
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metallurgical experience needed to 
furnish properly engineered materials. 
C. M. Binder, president, and T. A. 
Oberhellmann, vice president and 
chief engineer, of Hammermills will 
continue in the same capacity under 
PMCO ownership. 


‘Plastic Surgery’ at GE 


General Electric Co.’s Taunton, 
Mass., Plastics Division plant will be 
subject to a little “plastic surgery” 
soon. 

GE is about to start a $1 million 
improvement program to make the 
plant one of the largest plastics op- 
erations in the country, says H. M. 
Brusman, manager of the division. 
Besides altering exterior sections of 
the plant, the company will add 
presses with the newest and fastest 
controls. 


Radio-TV Makers Elect Sprague 


Robert C. Sprague, president of 
Sprague Electric Co., North Adams, 
Mass., was elected president and 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Radio Manufacturers Association 
at the 26th annual convention in Chi- 
cago. He succeeds R. C. Cosgrove. 


RMA members voted to change the 
name of the organization to Radio- 
Television Manufacturers Association. 
The change becomes effective when 
amendments to RMA’s Illinois cor- 
poration charter are filed. 





Rheem Expands 


The maker of barrels and heat- 
ers will spend $4,250,000 to 
develop plants and products 


RHEEM Mfg. Co. will spend $4,250,- 
000 this year to expand its plants 
and develop new products. 

The maker of automatic residential 
water heaters and steel shipping con- 
tainers will spend $3.5 million of that 
sum on the Rheemcote process, a new 
color lithography method for mark- 
ing brand names, trade marks and 
other packaging information on 55- 
gallon drums. 

Colorful Expansion — Lithograph- 
ing, inner roller-coating and _ fab- 
ricating equipment for the Rheem- 
cote process will be installed at 
the Baltimore, Chicago, Houston 
and Richmond, Va., plants. Plants 
at Bayonne, N. J., and South Gate, 
Calif., will receive the equipment re- 
quired to fabricate Rheemcote 
drums. Lithographing apparatus is 
already installed at the New Orleans 
plant where the process was de- 
veloped at a cost of more than $1 
million. 

One of the key product develop- 
ments is production of a new line of 
residential gas heating equipment. 
That entails enlargement of the Chi- 
cago plant. 

Under Wraps—Extended research 
in gas water heaters receives a share 





NORTHWEST TERRITORY: The Structural Steel Division of Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co., Seattle, is operating at close to 1000 tons a month capacity since 
completion of its $500,000 addition. New automatic welding machinery, gantry 
power riveting machines, plate shearing and forming equipment give Pacific 
Car great diversification in the types of steel work it can handle: Building hop- 
pers, steel tanks, bins, bridges and long-span trusses. The new addition has 
90,000 square feet of fabricating area under roof and 2700 feet of craneway. 
Pacific Car serves a market for steel fabrication and erection in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and Alaska 
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of the expansion budget. R. § 
Rheem, president, says one major 
phase of this research is nearing com- 
pletion. He hints that “a remarkable 
improvement in popular-price water 
heaters” may be in production at 
Rheem within a year. 

Foreign expansion plans of the 
company are confined largely to es- 
tablishment of an English associate, 
Rheem Lysaght Ltd., Bristol, 40 per 
cent owned by the American Rheem 
firm. Production is expected to be- 
gin early next year. The Bristol 
plant will be the tenth owned by 
Rheem’s foreign affiliates. 


Tool, Die Industry Surveyed 


Data needed for mobilization plan- 
ning in the special tool and die in- 
dustry are being collected in a na- 
tional survey by the National Tool 
& Die Manufacturers Association, 
Cleveland. 

The association is asking contract 
shops for information about their 
products and services. Such informa- 
tion has never been collected and 
no government agency has plans for 
getting it, the association explains. 

The survey, says the NTDMA, is 
being made now as a matter of pre- 
paredness, to insure effective utiliza- 
tion of the special tool and die indus- 
try, and to avoid the mistakes and 
difficulties of World War II. 


Allis-Chalmers Sells Equipment 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. announces 
the sale of its line of sawmill ma- 
chinery to James A. Hamilton and 
Ross E. Langill, who have concluded 
an arrangement with Prescott Co., 
Menominee, Mich., for manufacture 
and marketing of the equipment. 

The sawmill equipment that will be 
manufactured and sold by Prescott 
is the complete line designed and sold 
by Allis-Chalmers for over 75 years. 

Prescott will provide complete ser- 
vice to Allis-Chalmers sawmill cus- 
tomers since it is taking over all 
patterns, drawings and stock inven- 
tory. Allis-Chalmers will continue to 
serve the industry with electric mo- 
tors, controls, Texrope V-belt drives 
and electric power generation, dis- 
tribution and control equipment as 
well as logging tractors, road equip- 
ment and gasoline power units. 


Sheet & Tube Modernizing Mill 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.’s 
electric weld pipe mill at Girard, 
O., is being modernized and enlarged. 
The mill, which makes large sizes 
of steel line pipe, is getting several 
new bays. Cost of the project was 
not disclosed. 
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Get the Padding Out of Profits 


DOES your company’s balance sheet really 
balance? Or is it a hodge-podge of 50, 75 
and 100-cent dollars that obscures profit over- 
statements caused by inadequate depreciation 
allowances. 


CAN you expect Congress to push for reform 
in tax provisions regarding depreciation when 
the figures presented in many industrial an- 
nual reports don’t show the need for reform? 


AN ERNST & ERNST executive says reform in 
accounting procedures is necessary before we 
can get tax depreciation relief from Congress. 
He suggests: Give the government statistical 
proof of the unfairness of present depreciation 
treatment by submitting to the public a balance 
sheet that is adjusted for changing price levels. 








Golly, Uncle, I'm not as big as | look! 


By John S. Morgan 


Associate Editor 


ONE BRIGHT June morning Bruce Lawson leaned 
back in his swivel chair and propped his feet on a 
glass-topped desk. The president of an Ohio metal- 
working company felt fine even though his union 
wanted more money and the government had just 
denied his claim for higher depreciation allowances. 
All that was forgotten because he was studying the 
preliminary balance sheet for his company’s fiscal year 
just ended. An excellent report, it looked like this: 


Current Assets $ 800,000 

Plant Assets—Original Cost $1,000,000 

Less: Allowance for Depreciation 500,000 500,000 
TOTAL ASSETS $1,300,000 

Current Liabilities 400,000 

Capital Stock 200,000 

Earned Surplus ; 700,000 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $1,300,000 


The report that Bruce Lawson is studying doesn’t 
stack up so well if he realizes: 

1. It is not an accurate picture of the company’s 
financial condition because it’s a hodge-podge of 50, 
75 and 100-cent dollars. 


2. The Lawson company’s profits are grossly over- 
stated, making the firm more than ever a prey to 
labor demands. 


3. The government, too, gets an inflated idea of the 
earned surplus and taxes accordingly. 

One of the most subtle ways hodge-podge dollars 
can distort your balance sheet is in the depreciation 
provisions. At the twelfth annual Institute of Ac- 
counting meeting at Ohio State University H. T. Mc- 
Anly, partner in the accounting firm of Ernst & Ernst, 
said: “Existing practice concerning depreciation op- 
erates fairly only when there is no change in the pur- 
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chasing power of the dollar during the asset’s life.” 

The government’s antiquated policy toward depre- 
ciation causes many problems (see STEEL, May §8, 
pp. 53-56, for details), but these three stand out: 

1, Inadequate account is taken of inflation. 

2. Industry must depreciate over too long a time. 

3. The Bureau of Internal Revenue is too slow in its 
tax audits. 

Mr. McAnly is primarily concerned with the first 
aspect of the problem. He says: “It’s the function 
of accountants to do honest financial reporting. Let’s 
concentrate on that function. If honest and realistic 
financial reporting indicates clearly that present de- 
preciation deductions are insufficient, Congress may 
eventually do something about it. Factual reporting 
must come first. How can we expect Congress to ac- 
cept the truth of our claims if they are not reflected 
in our own reporting ?” 

But how are the Bruce Lawsons of industry to get 
this factual reporting? Mr. McAnly has a solution. 

What we need, he says, is a recognition of the 
change in the purchasing power of all funds being re- 
covered in depreciation, with the adjustment in the 
depreciation provision representing a reserve to pre- 
vent capital erosion. 

Such a method needs an index of the current value 
of the dollar. Mr. McAnly suggests that our gov- 
ernment issue such an index. Perhaps it could be 
a modification of the Department of Labor’s cost of 
living index or the wholesale commodity index. 

The depreciation provisions for the year could be 
computed on any of the generally accepted bases— 
the straight-line method, the diminishing balance 











method, the production method or any combination 
of them (see STEEL, May 8, pp. 53-56). 

In figuring your depreciation provisions, first tag 
your assets according to the year you acquired them. 
The accrued depreciation applicable to the $100,000 
worth of machine tools you bought in 1940, the $250,- 
000 factory you purchased that year, etc., should be 
adjusted for the difference between the index of 1940 
and the current index. 

Say that your accumulated depreciation on cost at 
the beginning of 1949 was $500,000, and that the price 
index was 200. Assuming that the assets you’re writ- 
ing off were all acquired when the index was 100, your 
deficiency is $500,000. That $500,000 deficiency goes 
on your balance sheet as a reserve to stop capital 
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erosion. At the end of 1949, assume that the index 
was 300 and that the depreciation provision on cost 
for the year was $100,000. The index applied to $100,- 
000 gives you $200,000 additional depreciation on the 
provision for the year. But your total depreciation 
reserve on cost rises from $500,000 to $600,000. Ap- 
plying the index on the accumulated depreciation on 
cost to date, you get $1.2 million added depreciation. 

Although you should figure in that $1.2 million in 
your balance sheet as a reserve to stop capital ero- 
sion, Mr. McAnly doubts whether all this would ever 
be recognized tax-wise as a current deduction item. 
The sum includes the $200,000 additional deprecia- 
tion for 1949 as well as for prior years. The best you 
can hope for is a tax credit for the current year. 

When prices fall, the reduction of the deficiency 
provision applicable to prior years becomes a credit to 
surplus. The adjustment of the current year’s de- 
ficiency provision (calling either for a greater or 
lesser provision) helps determine your income. 

Mr. McAnly says you should still depreciate your 
property until your original cost—ignoring price index 
changes—has been accounted for. While you are de- 
preciating on original cost without regard for chang- 
ing price levels, you are also setting up a reserve that 
does take into account the changing prices. When 
your original, unadjusted cost has been accounted for, 
your asset is written off and the amounts figured for 
your depreciation reserve go to an appropriated sur- 
plus to help pay for equipment that now costs more. 

All right, so you apply the McAnly method to Law- 
son’s balance sheet. What happens? 

Assuming that the current price index is 200 com- 
pared with 100 at the time Lawson’s company ac- 
quired its plant assets, you must set up a reserve to 
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prevent impairment of capital covering the adjust 
ment of the accumulated depreciation, without at 
tempting to adjust balance sheet asset amounts t 
reflect current price levels. The balance sheet shows 


Current Assets $ 800,000 

Plant Assets—-Original Cost $1,000,000 
Less: Allowance for Depreciation 500,000 500,000 
TOTAL ASSETS $1,300,000 
Current Liabilities $ 400,000 
Capital Stock 200,000 

Reserve to Prevent Impairment of Capital 
Covering Accumulated Depreciation 500,000 
Earned Surplus 200,000 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $1,300,000 


Next, adjust assets and the accumulated reserve. 
The sheet now shows: 


Current Assets $ 800,000 
Plant Assets—Cost at Current 
Price Level $2,000,000 
Less: Allowance for Depreciation on 
Cost at Current Price Level 1,000,000 = 1,000,000 
TOTAL ASSETS $1,800,000 
Current Liabilities $ 400,000 
Unrealized Appreciation-Net Plant Assets $ 500,000 
Capital Stock 200,000 
Reserve to Prevent Impairment of Capital 
Covering Accumulated Depreciation 500,000 
Earned Surplus : 200,000 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $1,800,000 


Says Mr. McAnly: “Unrealized Appreciation is the 
Excess of the Current Price Level over the Net Cost 
Investment in plant; it merely reflects the additional 
capital requirements (not yet realized from income) 
that will be needed to continue the existing plant at 
the current cost price levels. 

“As the adjusted depreciation to cover price level 
changes is provided for out of current earnings, and 
Earned Surplus is adjusted to cover the accumulated 
depreciation affecting prior years, corresponding 
amounts should be transferred from the Unrealized 
Appreciation to the Reserve to Prevent Capital Im- 
pairment.” 

The technique presented here is in condensed form. 
Mr. McAnly also would adjust inventory accounts to 
current price levels. Suppose the method really does 
get rolling as a new accounting technique. What 
good would it do? The Ernst partner says it would: 

1. Show management and stockholders the extent 
to which invested capital is being impaired by ‘water 
of the dollar’ unless this decline is offset by reserves 
accumulated out of income. 

2. Make available statistical ammunition to show 
the unfairness of today’s federal tax procedures re- 
garding depreciation allowances. The evidence may 
force Congress to enact reform. 

3. It would give labor and the general public profit 
figures in line with actual facts. 

When this remedy was presented to Mr. Lawson, 
he said: ‘Fine, in theory, but how can I use it prac- 
tically? The tax people would never accept it.” 

That’s true, but there’s nothing in the Securities & 


Exchange Commission regulations that says a com- 


pany must make the same report corporate-wise as i! 


does tax-wise. Many companies now submit the same 
report to the Bureau of Internal Revenue as to the 
public. Mr. McAnly suggests: Why not submit the 
conventional financial data that the Bureau of Interna! 
Revenue requires, but submit to the public the ad- 
justed type of balance sheet that more clearly shows 


the true financial condition ? 
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Britain Shuts the Door 


Laborites lock it, too, as they 
finally give a point-blank re- 
fusal to the coal-steel pool 


THAT bang you hear is Britain’s 
door slamming on the proposal to 
join the European coal-steel pool. At 
least, it is shut as long as the 
Laborites hold their narrow majority 
in Parliament. British Conservatives 
would leave the door ajar. 

Behind the Scenes — What does 
Britain’s point-blank refusal mean? 

It means that the Franco-German 
economic alliance still has a good 
chance for success, but those chances 
would have been better if the British 
had made their refusal less definite. 

It means that Britain is serving 
notice that she will not give up her 
present position as Western Europe’s 
leading steel exporter and producer. 
Cat-and-dog competition for steel 
markets will continue. 

It means that West Europe’s race 
to expand steel capacities will con- 
tinue—not on as nationalistic a basis 
as before, but Britain will be against 
the continental bloc if and when it 
is organized. 

Between the Lines—The moderni- 
zation and expansion of steel capacity 
is the crucial issue that probably 
dictated so forthright a refusal by 
British Laborites. In a_ statement 
explaining their action they say that 
“Joint planning means nothing unless 
the industries in each country are 
required to fit their investment pro- 
gram into a European plan. The 
Labor party is convinced that noth- 
ing less than public ownership can 
insure this fully.” 

Besides putting in another dig for 
their nationalization theories, the 
Laborites are also saying: “We don’t 
want to lose the competitive benefits 
of our capital investment program in 
steel, the most ambitious in Western 
Europe.” The United Kingdom is in 
the midst of a $1 billion steel expan- 
s.on and modernization program that 
Should be finished by 1952. When it 
is completed a five-year program 
ie follow, to cost another $350 mil- 
ion. 


The Price Angle—That moderniza- 
tion and expansion has helped keep 
British steel prices equal to the low- 
est in Western Europe. British quo- 
tations are about equal with German 
and as much as 20 per cent under 
French, Benelux and Italian levels. 
Gritain is afraid it would lose that 
‘dvantage in a steel pool because 
cay be outweighted and out- 
voted. 

_Last year Britain produced about 
‘5 million tons of steel. About 31 
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million tons were produced last year 
in the continental steel heart that 
arcs from the Ruhr in West Germany 
into northern France and is a unit 
geographically and economically if 
not politically. Italy produces an- 
other 2 million tons or more. 


France Turns to Normandy Ore 


France has spent about $900 mil- 
lion since the end of the war to ex- 


lranians Want To Get Steel 


How to start an 
iron and steel indus- 
try in Iran (Persia) 
| is among the first 

‘batch of technical 
» assistance problems 
to come before the 
Commerce  Depart- 
ment under the new- 
ly authorized Point Four program. 

As with all these cases, American 
industry is invited to render assist- 
ance. Anybody having pertinent 
recommendations about this particu- 
lar problem of Iran should get in 
touch with Abbas Zahedi, who can 
be reached for the present through 
the Iranian Consulate General, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. He 
plans to leave for home on or about 
July 5. 

U. N. Invitation——A high official of 
the “7-Year Plan’ organization for 
the economic development of Iran, 
Mr. Zahedi came here at the invi- 
tation of the United Nations. He spent 
several months in studying American 
production methods. A_ practicing 
mining and petroleum engineer with 
headquarters in Teheran, he is a 
graduate of the Ecole Nationale Su- 
perieure des Mines de St. Etienne 
and the Ecole Nationale Superieure 








ABBAS ZAHEDI 


. a steel mill for Iran 


pand and modernize her steel plant. 

Foundation of her steel expansion 
is not the Lorraine ore fields, but 
deposits in Normandy. Exhaustion 
of the historic Lorraine ore is im- 
minent. A hint that this is so: 
France won't resume Lorraine ore 
shipments to Germany. The Nor- 
mandy deposits are near Caen and 
contain an estimated 2 billion tons 
of ore assaying 57 to 58 per cent 
iron. 


Mill Going 


de Petrole de Strasbourg, France. 

Contract with Krupp—Before the 
war, Mr. Zahedi told STEEL, the 
government placed a contract with 
the Krupp Works in Germany, for 
the erection of a coke plant, two 
300-ton-per-day blast furnaces and 
rolling mills at Keredj, west of 
Teheran. 

Foundations were laid but only a 
part of the equipment was received 
when the war broke out. The project 
was stopped, and so far the Iranian 
government has been unable to ar- 
range to obtain the remainder of the 
equipment. 

Iran is not certain about going 
ahead with the original plan be- 
cause the country is short of good 
coking coal. The Krupp plan was to 
coke a blend of high-grade coking 
coal and the low-volatile coals of 
which Iran has plenty. 

Or Nothing At All What Mr. 
Zahedi is trying to find is an iron 
making process using very little cok- 
ing coal, or none at all. He seeks a 
process in which ordinary, low-vola- 
tile bituminous coal or petroleum can 
be used as the fuels. He has looked 
into possibilities of producing iron 
sponge in rotary kilns but hasn't 
found anything to meet Iran’s condi- 
tions. Right now he’s seeking infor- 
mation about the Basset and Sturzel- 
berg rotary kiln processes. 

If such a process—one that is 
entirely practical under the condi- 
tions of Iran—is not available an al- 
ternative is to uncover a method of 
treating Iran’s low-volatile coal so 
it may be coked economically. If that 
isn’t feasible, the Krupp plan may be 
carried out and the present facilities 
completed. 

Iran, says Mr. Zahedi, has plenty 
of iron ore in the locality of Sem- 
nan, east of Teheran; it ranges all 
the way from 41 to 67 per cent iron. 

The products which Iran seeks to 
produce are those needed to support 
a potentially substantial home metal- 
working industry pig iron and 
sheets, bars, plates, rails, structural 
shapes, tubing, wire and nails. 
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Foreign machine tool builders will take over a good deal 
of our domestic machine tool market unless something is 
done at Torquay, England, this summer 


THOUGH they’re not saying so pub- 
licly, some government men headed 
for Torquay, England, this fall to ne- 
gotiate new trade agreements are 
confident they'll bring home some 
good news for the machine tool in- 
dustry. 

They think that by intelligent use 
of the tariff concessions they are pre- 
pared to make with countries outside 
the Russian orbit they can repeat on 
a wider scale an experience they had 
at Annecy, France, last summer. 

Back with the Bacon—It was then 
that the Italians went to Annecy to 
plump for a flat 35 per cent ad val- 
orem import duty on all machine 
tools. When the Americans finished 
bargaining, the Italians had agreed 
to set import tariffs on various types 
of machine tools at 7 to 17 per cent. 

If our machine tool industry is to 
stay healthy for a national emer- 
gency, the government men realize, 
something has to be done for it. And 
the Torquay conference gives it a 
chance to arrange for selling more 
American tools in the foreign trade. 
The government men realize that 
foreign machine tool manufacturers 
are threatening to take over a large 
part of our domestic market in the 
next few years. At the same time 
Americans are barred from the im- 
portant countries by embargoes and 
prohibitive tariffs. 

All Seems Wrong Somehow—L. D. 
McDonald, vice president of Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, had something 
to say about the situation when he 
appeared before the Metals & Manu- 
facturers panel of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information. Says Mr. 
McDonald, who appeared on behalf 
of the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers Association: 

On the one hand, English, German, 
French and Italian machine tool 
builders have rebuilt too far above 
their prewar capacity. Governments 
in these countries are charging tar- 
iffs up to 65 per cent and in many 
cases banning imports of machine 
tools like the ones made in their own 
plants. That removes our biggest 
foreign outlets for standard machine 
tools and confines our sales _ to 
special-purpose and high-production 
machinery that the foreign builders 
do not make. It certainly doesn’t 
seem right, then, fcr our builders 
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to pay tariffs, say from 40 to 65 
per cent, on tools purchased through 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration with American’ taxpayers’ 
money. 

On the other hand, he continues, 
because our duty is only 15 per cent 
ad valorem, the 
British right now 
can deliver standard .. 
universal machine 
tools, duty paid 
New York, at ex- 
actly 50 per cent of .. - 
the prices American 
manufacturers must 
charge because of the big differ- 
ential in wages between the U. S. 
and England. 

Many foreign tools, thinks Mr. Mc- 
Donald, are exact copies of American 
tools except for the name plates. 
“They even copy our mistakes.” 

Slight Reminder—Don’t forget, he 
adds, when American machine tool 
builders are prevented from doing 
business abroad they lose touch with 
conditions there — and that is bad 
from the security point of view. In 
World War II the knowledge about 
European industrial capacities that 
was placed at the disposal of the 
armed services by American machine 
tool builders was an important safe- 
guard against tactical mistakes. 

Besides his public testimony, Mr. 
McDonald submitted confidential re- 
ports on each country—covering ma- 
chine tool manufacturing capacity, 
import duties and barriers, etc. Gov- 
ernment negotiators will study these 
carefully for use at Torquay. 

What the negotiators will bring 
back from Torquay the government 
men cannot say. But they will en- 
ter the negotiations with the con- 
viction that duties higher than 15 
per cent tend to restrict trade to an 
undesirable extent. 








Scientific Listening Posts? 


If recommendations made by Dr. 
Lloyd V. Berkner are adopted, the 
State Department’ will establish 
scientific and technological listening 
posts in Johannesburg, Rio de Jan- 
eiro, Sydney or Canberra, Paris, 
Rome, Bern, Stockholm, Ottawa, 
Frankfurt, and Tokyo. 

One such unit has been operating 


in London since 1947. Though 
manned with only a token staff, it 
has rendered valuable service in 
keeping the U. S. informed about 
foreign progress. The practice is to 
release these reports to the public 
at nominal prices through the Com- 
merce Department’s Office of Tech- 
nical Services—except such reports 
that are withheld from the public for 
security reasons. 

Dr. Berkner, an outstanding gov- 
ernment scientist, recommends ap- 
pointment of a Science Adviser in 
the State Department, so the scien- 
tific aspects of the Point Four, ECA, 
Military Aid and other programs can 
be properly considered in dealing 
with foreign countries. His recom- 
mendations endorse and amplify the 
conclusions by the Hoover commis- 
sion that expert scientific advice is 
needed by the State Department. 


The Right Men for the Jobs 


To prevent unwise removal of top 
scientists and technical men from 
their civilian jobs in another war 
emergency, the National Security 
Resources Board is compiling a regis- 
ter of such men throughout the 
country. 

James C. O’Brien, of NSRB’s Man- 
power Division, who has supervision 
over the work, is earmarking the 
men for the type of service in which 
their talents and experience can be 
used to best effect. In some cases 
it is likely the men would be left 
where they are, to continue doing 
work which is essential from an over- 
all point of view. In others they 
would be called on to take war jobs 
—pbut care will be exercised that their 
assignments would match their abili- 
ties. In particular, the armed ser- 
vices will not be permitted to draft 
these men without adequate review 
by the NSRB. 


Get On Housing Agency List! 


Firms seeking opportunities to line 
up orders for building and construc- 
tion materials, or equipment, appar- 
atus and supplies used in the con- 
struction industry should write to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, asking that agency 
to add their names to its mailing list. 

The agency has taken over the 
Community Facilities Service, for 
merly operated by General Service 
Administration, and thus has the 4s- 
signment of granting loans to defray 
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the initial cost of planning non- 
federal public works projects. 

At least once a week, and often- 
times daily, the housing agency is- 
sues a release detailing the loans 
granted, the projects which they 
cover and the estimated construc- 
tion cost of these projects. Usually 
these projects involve outlays run- 
ning from several hundred thousand 
to several million dollars. Since pub- 
lications generally do not publicize 
the lists in full, the only safe recourse 
for keeping informed about these 
projects is to scan the HHFA re- 
leases, 


‘E’ Labor Areas for May 31 


The Labor Department’s list of 
“E” labor market areas—those in 
which unemployment is 12 per cent 
or more of the labor force—was re- 
duced by four areas in May. Areas 
removed included New London- 
Groton, Conn.; Biddeford-Sanford, 
Me.; Atlantic City, N. J., Huntington, 
W. Va.; and Leavenworth, Kans. 
Added to the list was a small, rela- 
tively rural area, Garrett county, 
Md. 

Areas on the “E” list as of May 
31: Jasper, Ala.; San Diego, Calif.; 
Danielson and Meriden, Conn.; Crab 
Orchard, Mt. Vernon and Cairo, IIl.; 
Clinton and Terre Haute, Ind.; Wash- 
ington county, Me.; Cumberland, and 
Garrett county, Md.; Lawrence, Low- 
ell, New Bedford and Worcester, 
Mass.; Cheboygan, Muskegon,Upper 
Peninsula Copper Area, Upper Penin- 
sula Iron Area and Upper Peninsula 
Lumber Area, Mich.; Utica-Rome, 
N. Y.; Marietta, Portsmouth and 
Toledo, O.; Greensburg, Johnstown, 
Pottsville, Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Park City, Utah; Ben- 
nington, Vt.; Martinsburg, W. Va.; 
Hilo, Honolulu and Wailuku, T. H. 


Standardized Bridge Design 


Army Engineers completed a 
standardized bridge design for tem- 
porary or permanent construction in 
beam spans of 20 to 24 feet, pony 
truss spans of 40 to 200 feet, or as 
a stiffened suspension bridge with 
clear span of 160 to 640 feet. 


The design permits railroad load- 
ings not in excess of Coopers E-20. 
The study, “Variable Span Suspen- 
sion Bridge,” is available from Photo- 
duplication Service, Publication Board 
Project, Library of Congress; Wash- 
ington 25. The order number is PB 
99471. Your check or money order 
should be enclosed—$13.75 for the 
photostat form, and $4.50 for micro- 
film, 
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Material Search Continues 


Search for materials that will 
stand up to the high temperatures 
encountered in gas turbines, jet en- 
gines, rockets and guided missiles 
continues one of the main activities 
of Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics in 
the field of research. Major con- 
tractors in this category, working 
directly for BuAer, or for Office of 
Naval Research with BuAer as a par- 
ticipant, are: 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., con- 
ducting research on combinations of 
metals and ceramics. 

Battelle Memorial Institute, Col- 
umbus, O., doing basic work on duc- 
tile molybdenum-base alloys. 

Climax Molybdenum Corp., Detroit, 
developing molybdenum-base alloys 
and determining their ability to be 
forged. 

Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., North 
Chicago, Ill., developing coatings to 
protect molybdenum-base alloys 
against high-temperature surface 
oxidation. 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., research in 
chromium-base alloys for high-tem- 
perature applications. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, 


NEA 


MODEL BASIN: A _ naval research 
laboratory near Washington is the 
Taylor model basin, used to test scale 
models of ships and aircraft to deter- 
mine their effectiveness and durability. 
It has two very long model basins for 
testing model ships; two low-speed 
wind tunnels (speeds up to 180 miles 
per hour); three other wind tunnels 
for testing supersonic speeds and other 
facilities. Here you see the model of 
a picket boat towed under the car- 
riage in the deep water basin. The 
method of fastening the model to the 
dynamometer beam by towing brack- 
ets is shown 





Hoboken, N. J., and Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y., re- 
search in “sweat cooling” or “tran- 
spiration cooling,” in which gaseous 
or liquid coolants are forced con- 
tinuously through porous structures. 

Naval Air Material Center, Phila- 
delphia, testing and evaluating new 
materials that come on the market, 
or are developed under BuAer spon- 
sorship, to determine their high- 
temperature values and their suita- 
bility for specific high-temperature 
applications, 


Over 2000 Patents Offered 


Over 2000 patents are offered by 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.., 
for nonexclusive licensing to other 
companies. They are listed in the 
Patent Office’s Official Gazette for 
June 6. 

The patents cover a vast variety of 
photographic equipment and supplies, 
including cameras, projectors, screens, 
spools, reels, lamp voltage controls, 
motion picture apparatus, electric 
welding machines for all-metal spools, 
developing machines, etc. 


Lincoln Offering Patents 


Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, is 
offering two of its basic patents for 


nonexclusive licenses. Listed in the 


Patent Office’s Official Gazette for 


June 13, their numbers are 2,402,938 
and 2,444,834. The two patents pro- 
vide high-speed arc welding methods 
applicable to hand welding or auto- 
matic welding machines. Applica- 
tions for licenses should be addressed 
to the company, P. O. Box 5758, 
Cleveland 1. 


NSRB Firefighter Appointed 


J. E. Frederickson, director of 
plant protection, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, was appointed a mem- 
ber of a National Security Resources 
Board committee charged with fire- 
fighting as a part of civil defense 
planning. 

All of the other members of the 
committee are fire chiefs and police 
from various parts of the U. S., rep- 
resentatives of the armed services 
and officers of fire insurance com- 
panies and related organizations. 


Blast Slag Booklet for 5 Cents 


Preprints of the chapter on Iron 
Blast Furnace Slag from the Bureau 
of Mines Mineral Yearbook, 1948, are 
available at 5 cents per copy from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 25. 
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Coal Machinery Makers See Sunshine 


To stay healthy the coal industry must keep costs down. 


And to do that it must mechanize more than ever. 


After 


a poor year, machinery sales are reviving 


MAKERS of coal mining and han- 
dling equipment are optimistic about 
business prospects despite the coal in- 
dustry’s uncertain economic health. 
They're confident of the future be- 
cause: 

1. Coal is still the most widely used 
fuel in America, notwithstanding in- 
roads made by oil and gas. 

2. By 1965 the nation’s total fuel 
energy needs will be up an estimated 
25 per cent from 1947 when a record 
630.6 million tons of bituminous were 
mined. Not all this gain will ac- 
crue to coal, but some of it will. 

3. Known coal reserves are vastly 
greater than those for either oil or 
gas. 

4. To compete with oil and gas, 
coal men must keep costs down. To 
keep costs down, they must mechan- 
ize more. 

5. A “survival of the fittest’? evolu- 
tion is going on within the coal in- 
dustry itself. Survival is determined 
partly by the mine’s degree of me- 
chanization. The 8700 commercial- 
size mines in 1947 fell to 8000 in 
1948 and may drop to 2000 by 1960. 
On the surface, that looks like a 
shrinking market for coal machinery 
makers. Actually, the survivors will 
be bigger, more interested in mechan- 
ization and better able financially to 
buy the equipment than many mar- 
ginal and semimarginal mines still 
producing. 

6. After a poor year in 1949, coal 
machinery sales are reviving. 

The Coal Strike Did It —- They 
could stand some improvement be- 
cause shipments of mechanical coal- 
loading equipment for underground 
use in the U. S. were less in 1949 
than in any year since 1935, says 
the Bureau of Mines. Conveyor sales 
to the industry were the worst since 
1933. Shipments of loaders, scrapers 
and conveyors were 57.4 per cent un- 
der 1948. Mechanical coal-cleaning 
equipment sales to bituminous mines 
were 25 per cent lower (measured by 
capacity). Shuttle car and “mother” 
conveyor shipments were off 29 and 
51 per cent, respectively. 

The upturn now is fairly general. It 
applies to companies that make min- 
ing equipment, conveyors, surface 
cleaning and preparation machinery 
and equipment for coal-consuming in- 
dustries and dealers. 

See-Saw—William L. Wearly, vice 
president-coal mining, Joy Mfg. Co., 
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Pittsburgh, says coal mining equip- 
ment sales in 1948 were nearly ten 
times 1939 volume. Sales last year 
were off about 40 per cent but are 
expected to recover to about 70 per 
cent of the 1948 level during the cur- 
rent year. 

McNally Pittsburg Mfg. Corp., 
Pittsburg, Kans., specializing in sur- 
face coal preparation plants and 
equipment for cleaning, crushing, 
drying, screening and loading, re- 
ports that requests for preliminary 
information on small-tonnage clean- 
ing plants and on stoker coal crush- 
ing units both for old and new plants 
are on the increase. The coal strike’s 
repercussions delayed plans of some 
potential customers longer than usual. 

Looking Up—‘We anticipate our 
sales to the coal industry to reach 
new highs during coming months,” 
comments Thomas Robins Jr., presi- 
dent, Hewitt-Robins Inc., New York. 
He states further that there is in- 
creased demand for facilities to pro- 
duce coal properly cleaned and sized. 
“We are feeling this in our sales of 
screening and dewatering equipment, 
in which there has been increasing 
activity for the last few months.” 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of equipment for 
coal users, is enjoying better business 
now than it has for the last year and 
a half. 

William P. Gruendler, president of 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co., 
St. Louis, points out that twice as 
many makers of crushers are in the 


field now compared with ten years 
ago. Sales of crushing machinery 
were 50 per cent lower in 1949 than 
in 1939, and the trend shows little sign 
of reversing. One hint of improve- 
ment: More coal yards are buying 
crushers to process the more cheaply 
handled lump sizes into stoker grades. 

Coal Eaters—The most spectacular 
way to cut costs below-ground is with 
a continuous mining machine. Its 
one operation is tantamount to what 
conventional mining practice does in 
four: Cutting, drilling, blasting and 
loading. 

Two of these machines’ were 
brought to public notice last year- 
Joy Mfg. Co.’s coal “slicer,” and the 
auger-type “Colmol” built by Colmo! 
Co., a joint enterprise of Sunnyhill 
Coal Co. and Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, O. 

Bootstrap Improvements—aA_ third 
machine, kept under wraps until a 
few weeks ago and which probably 
will not be available in a production 
model for three more years, is being 
developed by the mining industry 
itself through a special committee of 
Bituminous Coal Research Inc. 

Cost of the development to date 
has been $258,000, subscribed between 
1947 and 1948 by 71 coal, land and 
railroad companies. A new appropria- 
tion goal of $364,000, has been ap- 


proved by BCR’s Mining Development || 


Committee. 


Coal Belcher—The machine “bursts” | 


coal out of its seam and can mine 
seams only 28 inches thick. Rotating 
arms cut out circles of coal on the 
face and a “bursting cone” in the 


center of each circle pushes outward © 


all the coal within this ring. It falls 
to the floor, is scooped up by a con- 
veyor which spews it out the rear. 
The coal mine of the future will 
get 30 tons of coal per man-day, be- 
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Soft Coal Goes Mechanized 
Net Tons % Cut Mechon. 
Net — Employed Per Yeor Mocinet vented 
1891 117,901,238 205,803 573 5.3 
1900 212,316,112 304,375 697 24.9 
1905 315,062,785 460,629 684 32.8 
ly10 417,111,142 555,533 751 41.7 
1915 442,624,426 557,456 794 55.3 
1920 568,666,683 639,547 881 60.7 
1925 520,052,741 588,493 884 72.9 1.2 
1930 467,526,299 493,202 948 81.0 10.5 
1935 372,373,122 462,403 805 84.2 13.5 : 
1940 460,771,500 439,075 1049 88.4 35.4 4 
1945 577 617,327 383,100 1508 90.8 56.1 
1947 630,523,722 419,182 1504 90.0 60.7 
1948 599,518,000*  435,000* 1378* 64.3 
1949 435,000,000* 370,000* 1176* 67.3 
+ Underground Bureau of Mines. * Bstimated. 
STEEL 
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lieves Gerald von Stroh, head of 
BCR’s development group. (Current- 
ly 614-7 tons is achieved.) Three men 
and one machine will turn out 600 
tons a shift at the coal face, for 
a face labor cost of eight cents per 
ton. : 
Another 18 men per machine back 
of the face will add 50 cents per 
ton in labor cost. Contrast this 58 
cents with today’s estimated labor 
cost of $3.28 for hand loading and 
$1.64 for machine loading. 


Mechanical Joy—Joy’s miner — 
about 70 units are in operation pri- 
marily in commercial mines in mid- 
western states—requires five men to 
mine 300 tons per shift. A similar 
tonnage in a modern trackless mine 
using shuttle car haulage requires 
an ll-man crew. Sixteen men in a 
typical mechanized track mine and 
50 men in a hand-loading operation 
are required for the same tonnage. 
Commercial operators using the ma- 
chine make savings of between 85 
cents and $1 a ton. 

During the next two to five years 
several additional types of continuous 
miners will appear. Syntron Co. at 
Homer City, Pa., for one, has such 
a device under development. Com- 
petition between manufacturers and 
volume production economies may 
reduce the present price range of 
$50,000 to $75,000 per unit. When 
and if mining machines become more 
common, larger markets will be opened 
for materials handling equipment to 
handle the greater tonnages mined. 


Ceiling Costs Another below- 
ground opportunity for cost-trimming 
lies in roof supports. Mechanized 
timbering machinery saved one mine 
50 per cent of its labor costs for 
timbering. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
this month announced that “pinned- 
up” roof supports—steel plates or 
channels held up by bolts imbedded in 
the rock above—have enabled it to 
eliminate all upright timber supports 
in more than 5 million square feet of 
its coal and ore mines. 


Above the surface, strip mining 
equipment is getting larger and 
makers are devising ways of remov- 
ing the burden more efficiently. 


What Will John Say?—Coal ma- 
chinery makers are not too worried 
about the possibility that John L. 
Lewis will sabotage mining mechan- 
ization plans on the theory that it 
might throw some of his miners out 
of work. 


Up to now, the UMW has welcomed 
work-saving devices. Some mine oper- 
ators and equipment manufacturers 
also cryptically comment: “Mr. Lewis 
is getting old.” 
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ARCHEOLOGIST ROLAND ROBBINS IN CASTING BED 


. at his feet in front of the furnace base, an old sow 


. 


First American Ironworks Being Restored at Saugus 


WHEN the first recorded attempt was 
made to produce iron in this country, 
hostile Indians massacred the 150 
iron working people and completely 
destroyed the facilities. That was 
at Falling Creek near Richmond, Va., 
in 1623. 

The folks who finally succeeded in 
their attempts at iron production in 
the American colonies did so on the 
banks of the little Saugus river about 
ten miles from Boston. That was in 
1643. Today the iron works is being 
restored as a tribute to the iron 
workers of colonial days. 


Two Tons of Relics — Following 
clues based on fragmentary records, 
an archaeological crew already has 
brought to the surface more than two 
tons of relics of the iron works. 
They include: Iron rings, nails, tools 
and kitchen utensils. 

If it had not been for the fierce 
New England loyalty of Miss M. 
Louise Hawkes of Saugus whose an- 
cestors lived there as far back as 
1630, the historic site might have re- 
mained obscure: 

Oldtimes for Henry—In 1942 grad- 
uates of the Ford Trade School bought 
an old house formerly the property 
of the long-dead Saugus ironmaster. 
The graduates wanted to move the 
house to Michigan as a gift to the 
late Henry Ford. But Miss Hawkes 
knew the story of the iron works 
and believed that what belonged to 
New England should remain there. 
She carried her fight to keep the 
house in Saugus to Governor Salton- 
stall. With the co-operation of Henry 
Ford himself, the structure was per- 


mitted to remain in New England. 

The First Iron Works Association 
was formed in 1943 to carry on the 
necessary explorations to find all the 
component parts of the first colonial 
furnace. Work should be complete 
by late 1951. 

Clamshells, but No Picnic —— The 
working dimensions of the blast fur- 
nace were about 22 feet in height and 
about 9 feet at the bosh. Hearth or 
crucible (as it was called in colonial 
times) was a 3-foot affair. The fur- 
nace charge consisted of local bog 
iron ore. Charcoal made from hard- 
wood found in the area was used 
for fuel. Clamshells and limestone 
were used for flux. Output was about 
one ton per day. The blowing power 
was supplied by a water wheel driving 
a pair of leather bellows and entered 
the furnace through a single tuyere at 
the top of the crucible. Products 
were castings from open sand and 
closed clay molds in the form of pots, 
pans, skillets and other domestic 
utensils. 

The enterprise continued success- 
fully at Saugus for nearly half a 
century. When all the data on the 
Saugus site are at hand and authen- 
ticated, the work of reconstruction 
will begin at the original site. All 
the work is under the direction of 
Quincy Bent who before his retire- 
ment two years ago was vice pres- 
ident in charge of operations of Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. J. Sanger Attwill 
of Lynn, Mass., is president of the 
First Iron Works Association. 

Miss Hawkes was elected one of 
its charter officers. 
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Type “K” Mult-Au-Matic 550 4 
Type “D” Mult-Au-Matic 300 Pcs | 





PE “K’ 6 STATION 12-SPINDLE MULT-AU-MATIC 








“We were especially impressed on this job with the ease in which the operator was able to load anh. 
C. unload this machine at the rate of 550 pes. per hour compared with the Operator on the 8 spindl: 
double index Type “D” Mult-Au-Matic on the same operation, who was busy trying to produce 300; 


per hour.” 


Twin spindles and twin tooling at each station, and each station with it 
succeeding operations, provides a progressive, high efficient Produc} 
tion Method on Differential Side Gears. 
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Refinement in design, higher spindle speeds, faster index and in many cases an improved method for 1st aj a 
2nd chucking on the same machine are only some of the factors that place the Type “K’ Mult-AU-Matic in 4 ° 
a 


class by itself for Productive Economies. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY siaies sso. 








By A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 
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DETROIT 
YOU can sniff an air of uneasiness 
here and there around this motor 
city. Things are just too good to 
last. Some say they detect the 
aroma of 1929, even the boys who 
rushed to buy General Motors com- 
mon a few weeks ago at around $85 
when rumors of the impending stock 
split began circulating. 

They are riding it today at $100 
and think it may hit $110 before 
long. Earnings prospects for this 
year point to $20 a share which could 
mean dividends of $12-$15 on the 
basis of the present stock. Then 
there were others who jumped aboard 
Chrysler at around $65, just after the 
strike was settled. Doing fine today 
at $80. But every roller coaster 
eventually starts down. 

Who’s Buying? — Weekly produc- 
tion has crossed the unprecedented 
200,000 cars and trucks, U. S. and 
Canada, and there is talk of better 
than 800,000 total for June which 
makes the record-breaking May total 
of 700,000 look puny. Who are all 
the buyers? Every ten-day sales re- 
port seems to indicate the pace of 
deliveries is keeping up with or ahead 
of the flow from assembly lines. One 
wag suggests the government is buy- 
ing up cars and trucks and driving 
them into the Atlantic Ocean to sup- 
port the market. That’s no more 
fantastic than the price-support pro- 
gram for agricultural products. Pos- 
sibly a Senate investigation is in 
order. 

Obviously the industry will not long 
continue to operate at an annual rate 
of 9.5 million motor vehicles. The 
amazing thing is that it has proved 
physically possible. Still you hear 
no official warnings of any impending 
collapse. 

Why They’re Buying—Quite the op- 
posite. Harry Klingler, Pontiac gen- 
eral manager, says, for example, that 
heavy demand will continue through 
this year and into 1951, for five 
cogent reasons: 1. Continued exist- 
ence of a substantial volume of un- 
satisfied demand resulting from war 
Shortages, 2. large replacements of 
the earliest postwar cars, 3. nearly 
a third of the 34 million cars now in 
ic in @@@ Operation are at least ten years old 
and have the “aches and pains of old 
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Mirrors of Motordom 





Some automakers around Detroit are uneasy about the sen- 
sational production pace, but Pontiac General Manager 
Klinger says the demand can last into 1951 


age,” 4. population has grown 20 per 
cent since 1936 and the number of 
people able to buy new cars has in- 
creased 35 per cent compared with 
prewar, and 5. a great population 
shift from cities to the suburbs, ex- 
panding the need for cars and raising 
the percentage of two-car families. 
Beyond 1951 he figures the market 
depends on the “economic climate.” 

Whether or not the continuing au- 
tomotive boom is directly attributable 
to expenditure of vast billions by the 
federal and state governments for 
various groups of the population- 
and it is easy to subscribe to this be- 
lief—the fact remains that motor car 
builders are turning out the stuff and 
selling it. That is good for every 
phase of industry clear back to the 
iron ore mines. 


How the Automakers Stack Up 


Take a quick look at some individ- 
ual company reports. 

Nash dealers delivered more than 
twice as many new cars in May as 
in the same month a year ago—19,684 
units—and for the first five months 
of the year sales were 40.2 per cent 
over 1949. And they sold 88 per cent 
more used cars this year than last. 

Packard field stocks reached a new 





low May 31, despite shipments for 


the month 35 per cent over January. 
Sales were 8377 in May, 8383 in April, 
while production was held to about 
6300. In a few weeks the last of the 
1950 Packard bodies will be shipped 
by Briggs and most of July will be 
occupied with a major changeover to 
the 1951 line which is reported to be 
one of the most radical design shifts 
ever programmed by Packard. 

Hudson sold 4519 cars in the week 
ended June 3, or 58 per cent ahead of 
last year. Shipments in May broke 
all records, up 27 per cent over a 
year ago, and drove field stocks down 
57 per cent from last year’s level at 
this time. Small wonder a second 
shift has been added to assembly op- 
erations and weekly output boosted 
40 per cent to around 4000 units. 

Kaiser-Frazer says distribution of 
its current models has been placed on 
a strict allocation basis to “cope 
with heavy retail sales demand.” 
Manufacturing schedules for this 
month have been shoved up 30 per 
cent to 16,800, and this involves none 
of the smaller Henry J. model, slated 
to get under way in two weeks. 

Mercury sold 33,152 cars in May 
while building 32,051, the latter fig- 
ure being an alltime record. Thus 
far in 1950, sales are 95 per cent 
higher than for the first five months 
of 1949. 

Ford Motor Co.’s overall production 
of cars and trucks for May reached 
176,854, highest since the good old 
days of August, 1929, when 189,966 


HYBRID: Replacing a Ford engine with a Cadillac engine in a standard 1950 Ford 
are W. L. Williams and Harold Sheldon, originators of what they say is the 
fastest automobile on the road. Their customers, they say, pay them $1000 
and up for the change that enables Fords to hit 60 miles per hour in 8’ seconds 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright aid its use in any form without permission is prohibited 
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were rung up. In five months Ford 
has built 800,800, just double the fig- 
ure for last year. This does not in- 
clude 45,000 farm tractors. This is 
all the more remarkable when it is 
considered that the basic Ford pas- 
senger car lines have been unchanged 
for two years. Truck sales likewise 
hold at record levels, May shipments 
running to 30,680, highest in history. 


Chevrolet passenger car production 
for May was a shade under the rec- 
ord March and April levels, mainly 
because of the railroad strike and the 
one-day suspension before Memorial 
Day. However, truck output set a 
record at 44,976, making passenger- 
truck production 160,966. A new 
daily assembly peak was set May 31, 
when 8466 units were completed. 


Oldsmobile delivered 31,797 cars to 
customers in May, 22 per cent more 
than the same month a year ago. 
This was practically equivalent to the 
assembly total of 32,116. Prospects 
are for a six-month total of 200,000 
Oldsmobiles, which would call for 42,- 
000 cars this month, or a 33 per cent 
jump from May. 

Cadillac, too, is eating high on the 
hog, rolling out 9452 cars in May for 
a new monthly peak, 1600 units over 
a year ago. Thus far in the 1950 
model run, the division has turned 
out 35,410 and still cannot see day- 
light through order backlogs. 

Admittedly it is difficult to read 
much pessimism in the foregoing ac- 
complishments and projections yet, 
as stated before, there is building up 
the realization that this cannot go on 
forever and that the turn may be 
nearer than some of the experts fig- 
ure. 

As yet there has been no scal- 
ing back of future materials and 
parts releases, in fact there have 
been some supplemental releases from 
General Motors divisions. Steel sup- 
plies appear as tight as ever and no 
company will admit to having enough 
stocks. Some standard parts are be- 
ing marked up about 10 per cent ef- 
fective July 1, but automotive buyers 
are accepting the increases as inevit- 
able. Why quibble as long as produc- 
tion roars ahead? 


Chrysler Plays It Smart 


Forehandedness in building up ma- 
terials and parts stocks during the 
strike period is paying off handsome 
dividends to Chrysler divisions. For 
14 weeks suppliers were delivering 
large volumes of material to scat- 
tered warehouse points, so that when 
the gong rang May 8 the movement 
of stock to manufacturing and subas- 
sembly lines started at once, and in 
the first 24 hours of production plants 
turned out 4977 vehicles, building up 
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to the prestrike rate of 7000 by the 
end of the first week. 


Then came the rail strike, and 
Chrysler traffic and follow-up men 
enlisted every available truck and 
moving van to keep stuff rolling, even 
building temporary roads over rail- 
road sidings so that the railroad load- 
ing and unloading docks could be 
used. Thousands of tons of crushed 
stone and thousands of feet of lum- 
ber were rushed in for this job. It 
saved the day. 

On May 26 daily production hit an 
alltime high at 8252 cars and trucks 
and for that week 40,917 units were 
shipped. The same week 13,000 em- 


——Auto, Truck Output— 


U. S. and Canada 


1950 1949 
January 609,882 445,092 
February 505,593 443,734 
March 610,678 543,711 
April 585,705 569,728 
Four months 2,311,858 2,002,265 
May 702,000* 508,101 
June y 523,689 
July 604,351 
August 678,092 
September 657,073 
October 601,021 
November 474,731 
December 384,318 

Total . 6,533,641 


Weekly Estimates 


Week Ended 1950 1949 
May 27 186,249 117,703 
June 3 146,825 98,087 
June 10 200,660 139,540 
June 17 205,000 146,056 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 


* Preliminary. 











ployees worked seven days, 43,000 
more six days and about 23,000 five 
9-hour days. Last week assemblies 
moved up to about 8600 a day, de- 
spite the necessity of trimming some 
9-hour shifts back to 8 hours because 
of the refusal of working forces to 
sustain the longer periods. Overall 
result is that through last week 
Chrysler divisions have rushed out 
approximately 225,000 new cars and 
trucks since reopening their plants. 


Also rushed into production by 
Chrysler, DeSoto and Dodge are new 
hard-top convertibles, in the effort 
to capitalize on the demand which 
General Motors has been enjoying for 
this type of styling. Chrysler has the 
model in three series — Town and 
Country, New Yorker and Windsor— 
identifying it as the Newport. De- 
Soto calls it the Sportsman, Dodge 
the Diplomat. 





What the entire industry, as we 
as its chroniclers, would like is a ney 
term to identify this body style more 
accurately than does “hard-top con 
vertible.” No one has come up with 
one yet, which is why manufacturers 
have christened them with prope: 
names which no one will remember. 
In any event, 1951 is going to see a 
lot more of them, and Ford is under- 
stood to be readying its version for 
appearance within the next few 
weeks. 


Chrysler Programs New V-8 


Chrysler Division’s new V-8 engine 
program is moving along toward the 
production stage, with manufacturing 
to be centered at the Chrysler Jeffer- 
son plant. The plan is to move out 
the 6-cylinder engine lines to make 
way for the new project. The design 
of the V-8 is along the lines of the 
General Motors high - compression 
types which Olds and Cadillac now 
are building, with some important 
modifications. 

One modification is the location of 
the spark plug which, in the Chrysler 
version, is squarely over the center of 
the piston instead of being to one side 
of the combustion chamber. 


Industrial Safety Mark Set 


A five-year record for industrial 
safety has been rung up by the 
Chrysler Division under direction of 
safety engineer Oscar F. Lehman, 
active in this work for the last 26 
years. 

Just about 127 million man-hours 
have been worked at the division 
plants during the last five calendar 
years without an accidental death or 
permanent disability occuring on the 
job. 


Ford To Build Parts Depot 


Ford Motor Co. has purchased a 
12-acre industrial site in the Cleve- 
land area as a location for parts 
depot which will be a one-story struc- 
ture with about 160,000 sq ft of ware- 
house and office space. 

It is located in Cuyahoga Heights, 
with rail connections to the New 
York Central. Construction of the 
parts depot is scheduled to start in 
the near term. 

The company also recently signed 
a contract with the Panhandle East- 
ern Pipeline Co. for delivery into the 
Rouge plant at Dearborn of surplus 
gas at the eastern terminal of the 
Panhandle line. The deal calls for 
no specific amount of gas, only that 
available after the needs of other 
consumers, including storage fields, 
have been accommodated. 
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JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCcT NOV. DEC. 220 
wre rTTirtetteret Ty Teiter trl CTT a4 te eo rv Terr Cre ry ttt 3 
210 210 
200 206 
190 190 
180 180 
170 170 
160 160 
150 150 
140 ' 140 
Latest Week* Previous Week Month Ago Year Ago Two Years Ago 
130 215 195 204 179 178 i. 
WEEKLY AVERAGE, 1936-1939 100 i. 
_ Based upon and weighted as follows: Steelworks Operations 35%; Electric Power Output 23%; 


110 Freight Car Loadings 22%; and Automobile Assemblies (Ward‘s Reports) 20%. 
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STEEL EMPLOYMENT Steel Employment, Payrolls 
ee : Employees Ra = 

om synced mmnete OVE in Thousands n ons 
ater 1950 1949 1950 1949 
Tee ee Jan. .... 609 650 $189.3 $202.1 
Pe 653 174.7 189.8 
Mar. .... 616 652 190.0 207.2 
ae; ss GR 647 186.2 191.9 
May » Mate 637 ean 188.4 
June 625 181.8 
pa 2. ae RE Sots. July 610 160.3 
TOTAL PAYROLL | Aug 603 175.6 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) Sept 600 173.5 
ape “es *Oct 584 63.1 
*Nov 584 63.1 
Dec 602 136.9 






































eats Waites RE Maes a A from single figure for the two strike 
udééa-8$ © 8-9 affected months. American Iron & 
Steel Institute. 
FREIGHT CAR BACKLOG Freight Car Awards and Backlogs 
IN THOUSANDS OF CARS Snisintie ean 
= 1950 1949 1950 1949 
90 Jan, ... 9,385 1,663 19,026 96,214 
80 Feb. .. 9,075 332 26,055 85,974 
Mar. .. 6,201 199 30,539 73,188 
70 Apr, ... 3,308 30 32,857 62,569 
May ...11,636 589 42,300 52,281 
60 eh: |S o- hee 153 #° 42,813 
“ July .. Cite 408 sess Be 
50 as +, 5 exch ee a 28,731 
Paar 123 ere 
40 SS sada Pape ans 201 cuvse) ageee 
30 Are ae 1,145 rere 
i Sa era tes 12,036 
20 : 
10 ee ks. es eee End of month. 


American Railway Car Institute 
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FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT ORDERS " 
FOUNDRY TRADES ONLY Foundry Equipment Orders 
Value in 
Index Thousands 
1950 1949 1950 1949 
ree. «INDEX Jan, .. 159.3 149.9 $731 $694 
1937-1939=100 Feb. .. 113.1 144.4 519 668 
Mar. .. 225.2 190.8 1,034 883 
Apr. .. 160.6 172.0 737 797 
a wi hé « 121.9 asi 565 
164.9 Siete’ 764 
eh ee 146.6 Bie 679 
PRP 127.1 e 589 
ee a ane 166.6 od 772 
re Fre 133.5 ate ih 618 
Ee ee 270.4 nips 1,250 
eS a ars 201.0 a 929 
A ae el GS ted BO Foundry Equipment Mfrs. Assoc. 
a 2 3:2 8 ON OD 








Issue Dates of Other FACTS and FIGURES Published by STEEL: 


Constr. Valuation ..May22 Machine Tools ....May2¥ Refrigerators ......May29 
Durable Goods ....June5 Mall. Iron Cast....May22 Steel Cast. ........May29 
Fab. Struc. Steel...Junel2 Price Indexes ......Mayl Steel Forgings ....June5 
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Steel Industry Adds to Payrolls 


Steel industry employment attained 
its highest point since June, 1949, 
and averaged 621,100 in April, says 
the American Iron & Steel Institute. 
The latest figure represents a 5500 
increase over March with practically 
all of the gain during April being in 
wage earners. 

Payments to wage earners averaged 
170.7 cents per hour in April, com- 
pared with 169.7 cents in March and 
168.8 in April, 1949. Average hours 
worked per week dipped slightly to 
38.5 in April from 38.8 hours in the 
preceding month. 

Even with a larger work force the 
industry’s payroll for April fell short 
of the March total because of one 
less work-day, April’s payroll ag- 
gregated $186,185,000, down about 
$3.8 million from the _ preceding 
month’s total. 


Freight Car Orders Turn Up 


Freight car awards spurted to 11,- 
636 in May from 3308 in April large- 
ly on the strength of the 10,000-car 
order placed by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Car builders got the most 
benefit from May orders as 11,414 
were placed with them and only 222 
went to railroad shops. 

As the number of cars ordered un- 
der insurance company financed plans 
grows the private car builders back- 
logs grow accordingly. For the first 
time since Sept, 1, 1949, the car 
builders backlog is larger than that 
of the railroad shops. On June 1 the 
backlog was: Car builders, 25,392; 
railroad shops, 16,908; total, 42,300. 
This compares with 32,857 on May 1 
and 52,281 on June 1, 1949. 

Deliveries in May recovered sub- 
stantially from their postwar low 
reached in the preceding month. May 
deliveries were 2193, compared with 
971 in April and 9525 in May, 1949. 
Car builders delivered 1211 and rail- 
road shops added 982 in the latest 
month. 
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The Business Trend 


Industry is off to a flying start toward a record production 
month. Metalworking and metalproducing firms are pace- 
setters in the drive toward new alltime marks 


METALWORKING and metalproduc- 
ing industries will be able to take a 
big bow if a new postwar production 
record is set this month. Not all 
are operating at a record pace but all 
segments of the metals industries 
are producing rapidly enough so no 
one can be accused of dragging his 
feet. 

Although the second half is ex- 
pected to reflect some slowing in in- 
dustry’s pace, there are no signs that 
the industrial machine is getting 
ready to slow down. A monkey 
wrench in the works may be the con- 
tinuing upward price pressure. Price 
advances in consumer lines might 
have a dampening effect on business 
and manufacturers trying to hold the 
price line are beginning to feel like 
the Dutch boy at the dike. Raw ma- 
terials and labor costs are both up 
and finished goods prices have edged 
up in several lines with others likely 
to follow soon. 

Businessmen are hesitant about 
raising prices because they fear such 


action may hurt the present high de- 
mand and accompanying record level 
production. New home prices have 
already moved up in price and many 
metalworking executives are keeping 
an anxious eye peeled in that direc- 
tion since much of their business de- 
pends on new housing. 

While alert to possible future devel- 
opments industry is not slackening its 
current efforts. In the week ended 
June 10, STEEL’S industrial produc- 
tion index set another alltime high 
reaching a preliminary 215 per cent 
of the 1936-1939 average. The latest 
index represents a 20 point recovery 
from the preceding week and is 5 
points above the former record posted 
two weeks earlier. 


Automobiles... 


In looking for reasons for the new 
output record one need look no fur- 
ther than the automotive industry. 
Passenger car and truck output 
reached a startling 200,663 assem- 


blies in the week ended June 10, 
about 14,000 units better than the 
former alltime record set two weeks 
earlier. U.S. plants turned out 169,- 
613 cars and 31,050 trucks during the 
week while Canadian plants added 
6831 cars and 2244 trucks. In view 
of this performance the automakers’ 
goal for June—100,000 U. S. passen- 
ger cars more than in record-setting 
May—is fully capable of realization 
and is not just an industry pipe 
dream. 


Steelmaking... 


Steelmakers striving to keep up 
with high demand are operating their 
mills in excess of practical capacity 
but consumers are screaming for still 
more steel. Output of steel for in- 
gots and castings set a new monthly 
record in May and will be near the 
same total this month. In the week 
ended June 10 operations were at 
101.5 per cent of capacity and the 
same rapid pace was maintained last 
week. Steelmaking furnaces have 
been operating at or above capacity 
for nine consecutive weeks and there 
is no sign of any slowing in the rate. 
Consumers are anxiously watching 
the steel market to see if the big pro- 
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BAROMETERS of BUSINESS a“ Me 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)+ 101.5 101.5 100.5 87.5 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5,921 5,632 5,864 5,300 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 1,549 1,700 1,797 1,681 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 5,305 5,205 5.118 4.930 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $226.7 $206.5 $183.3 $226.2 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 200,663 146,825 174,480 137,013 
* Dates on request. 7 1950 weekly capacity is 1,906,267 net tons. 1949 weekly capacity was 1,843,516 net tons 
Freight Car Loadings (unit—1000 cars) T75+ 710 717 808 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 164 168 217 174 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) t : $27,079 $27,088 $27,041 $27,484 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t L1% + 2% —10% —8% 
| Preliminary. { Federal Reserve Board. 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) $14,360 $11,350 $13,107 $13,191 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) $256.2 $256.4 $255.8 $251.6 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $27.2 $12.8 $17.5 $16.1 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 9,542 5,675 9,386 4,605 
Loans and Investments (billions)+ $67.1 $67.0 $66.5 $62.3 
United States Gov’t Obligations Held (millions)+ $36,424 $36,359 $35,916 $34,035 
f Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Index? 156.13 156.13 156.13 152.90 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Price Indext 184.1 176.8 169.5 169.6 
All Commodities} 157.4 156.8 155.1 156.2 
Metals and Metal Products+ : 172.6 171.3 170.1 168.6 
+ Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926 — 100. t 1936-1939 — 100. t 1935-1939 100. 
june 19, 1950 73 
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Metalworking Employment 

Prim. Fab. Mach- Elec. Trans. 
1949 Mtls. Prod. inery Mchy. Equip. 
Apr. 1,028 706 1,066 560 1,012 
May 991 683 1,014 538 955 
June 971 679 977 518 995 
July 934 671 939 505 1,014 
Aug. 932 68S 927 507 998 


Sept. 938 708 935 531 1,017 
Oct. 559 677 922 548 986 
Nov. 737 666 908 546 898 
Dec. 955 988 929 558 896 
1950 

Jan. 963 693 936 561 978 
Feb. 977 699 959 572 872 
Mar. 981 710 980 579 881 


Apr. 1,004 723 1,000 594 900 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Metalworking Hourly Wages 
Production Workers—Five Major Groups 


Prim. Fab. Mach- Elec. Trans. 
1949 Mtls. Prod, inery Mchy. Equip. 








Apr. 158.2 145.2 152.3 144.4 164.3 
May 158.4 145.3 152.3 144.3 165.0 
June 158.1 146.4 152.9 144.0 165.8 
July 159.1 146.6 153.0 144.7 166.1 
Aug. 158.1 146.8 153.1 145.1 166.0 
Sept. 160.7 147.4 153.8 144.7 167.4 
Oct. 155.6 145.9 153.6 143.5 165.6 
Nov. 158.0 145.1 153.8 143.5 166.2 
Dec, 159.7 147.2 154.3 144.6 168.4 
1950 
Jan. 161.5 148.8 154.7 144.3 168.2 
Feb. 160.2 148.1 155.2 144.5 167.7 
Mar, 160.2 147.9 156.0 144.8 168.0 
Apr. 161.1 148.2 157.1 144.8 170.4 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Standard-Size lroners 
Factory Sales—Units 
1950 1949 1948 

Pe awa 20,300 28,300 40,192 
27,600 28,400 51,651 
Mar. »-+» 34,800 23,800 53,686 
Apr ere 18,100 47,319 
re <3 ‘ 19,500 44,954 
June . v 21,100 32,767 
July .. bre 17,700 26,679 
Aree aa 32,300 35,203 
Sept. .. ie 27,700 37,308 
Oct. - oa 36,045 38,517 
Nov. . win 35,000 42,000 
Dec. .. atl 19,400 26,000 

Totals . 307,345 476,860 


American Washer & Ironer Mfrs. Assoc 
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ducers will boost prices as some 
smaller companies have done already. 


Personal Incomes... 


Personal income in April, other 
than special insurance dividends to 
veterans, was at a $212.8 billion an- 
nual rate in April, compared with 
$212.2 billion in March. Total per- 
sonal income was at a lower annual 
rate in April than March, the Com- 
merce Department says, because of 
a decline in veterans’ insurance dis- 
bursements in the later month. The 
$600 million rise in personal income 
exclusive of the insurance payments 
was the result of expanded payrolls. 


Construction... 


Heavy engineering contracts 
reached a new peacetime high in May. 


Awards totaled $931.2 million and 
were 59 per cent above May a year 
ago and 5 per cent above April. 
May’s private construction awards 
were $493 million, 111 per cent above 
a year ago but 10 per cent under 
April. Public construction more than 
took up the slack by climbing to $438 
million and topping April awards by 
31 per cent. 


Electric Power... 


Edison Electric Institute reports 
sales of electrical energy in the first 
quarter totaled 67,710,972,000 kwhr, 
up 6.2 per cent over the like period 
a year ago. These sales yielded a 
revenue of $1256 million or 7.3 per 
cent more than a year ago. Commer- 
cial or industrial users electric power 
bill totaled $655.2 million during the 
period. 





Heating Market Still Grows 


Warm air furnace makers may 
have best year in history. Re- 
placement demand strong 


OPPORTUNITIES are limited onl; 
by the imagination and drive of the 
men in the field, that is the belief 
of the warm air heating industry 
Not only is business good but indus- 
try members see no reason for a de- 
cline. 

Warm air heating units, both grav- 
ity and warm air, are expected to 
hit the 850,000 mark in sales this 
year and better the 844,476 unit post- 
war high reached in 1947. Last year 
sales totaled 717,785 units. Shipments 
in the first quarter were up 37 per 
cent over the like period a year ago. 
so the industry’s estimate for the 
year is a conservative less-than-20 
per cent increase. 

Not all the volume already placed 
or the business expected for the re- 
mainder of this year is based on new 
home construction. About 500,000 
units will go into new homes but a 
sizable 350,000 will be put into homes 
already in use. 

“The trend is toward greater com- 
fort in the home,” says George Boed- 
dener, managing director, National 
Warm Air Heating & Air Condition- 
ing Association. “No longer does the 
fellow with a small home feel that 
winter air conditioning systems are 
only for the wealthy.” This trend is 
proved by Census Bureau figures 
that show a constant rise in the 
percentage of total sales taken by 
winter air conditioning units, At 
the war’s end gravity feed warm 
air systems had a commanding 
lead over the newer type. From 21 
per cent of total warm air furnace 
shipments in 1945, the winter air 
conditioning type of unit has gained 
steadily until it captured 64 per 
cent of the total in 1949 and will be 
even higher this year. It is in the area 
of better heating that manufacturers 
expect to find their markets once 
the building boom subsides. 

TV Gets an Assist —- Even tele- 
vision is helping sales. A dealer in 
the Midwest tells of making sales to 
new television set owners. It wasn’t 
until the home owners were immobil- 
ized in their favorite easy chairs for 
a couple of hours watching “Howdy 
Doody” and the wrestling matches 
that they realized their old heating 
systems were inadequate. 

Potentialities of the market for 
the equipment are vast. The Nationa! 
Warm Air Heating & Ventilating As- 
sociation estimates that 7 million of 
the 10 million warm air furnace 
owners own gravity feed systems 
and are prime sales prospects in the 
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next few years. There are an addi- 
tional 16 million homes that have 
no central heating plant. Admitting 
that some of these homes will never 
have anything but primitive heating 
systems for economic reasons, the 115 
manufacturers, 80 wholesalers and 
1898 dealers that make up the associ- 
ation feel they have fertile soil in 
which to work. 

Concrete Slabs No Obstacle—It was 
in what originally appeared to be a 
gloomy area that warm air furnace 
manufacturers and contractors re- 
cently had one of their greatest suc- 
cesses. They appeared to be out of 
the running for heating basementless, 
concrete slab floored homes, It was 
then that their continuing research 
conducted at the University of Illinois 
paid off. A new perimeter heating 
development came out of the research 
project and is proving very successful. 
The system uses the floor as a radiant 
heating panel and also admits filtered, 
humidified and circulating warm air 
into the rooms. 

Two major problems still face man- 
ufacturers: Steel supplies are tight 
and some manufacturers face a con- 
version problem. Those manufactur- 
ers whose business consisted chiefly 
of making coal-fired furnaces are 
rushing to test and get approved 
either gas or oil-fired units, Except 
for a few manufacturers who make 
coal-fired furnaces to be sold in Phila- 
delphia or surrounding territory, the 
coal furnace makers are having it 
pretty tough. Gas supplies are now 
available in almost all large cities 
and the automaticity attending either 
gas or oil heat fits right into the 
picture of a modern heating plant. 


Air Brake Business Picks Up 


Improved second quarter showing 
over the first three months by New 
York Air Brake Co., New York, will 
reflect recent activity in the rail 
equipment field, says Bernard Peyton, 
president. Although the improve- 
ment which began in the March quar- 
ter has held to date, earnings in the 
first half will be below 1949's like 
period. 

Unfilled orders are up moderately 
and should sustain present operating 
rate through the third quarter. The 
company’s hydraulic division, sup- 
plier to builders of military aircraft, 
is working at capacity. 


Fruehauf Works at Record Pace 


Incoming orders of Fruehauf Trail- 
er Co., Detroit, during May reached 
a $10.9 million total and net sales 
were $10.3 million, reports Roy Frue- 
hauf, president. In the first five 
months this year total incoming or- 
ders amounted to $44,250,000 and es- 
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tablished Fruehauf business at a 
record level, he continues. Net sales 
for the period were $40,623,000. 


Backlogs Are Double Year Ago 


Unfilled orders on hand at Rome 
Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y., are more 
than double those a year ago says 
H. T. Dyett, chairman. The company 


expects continuing large demand for 
the rest of the year barring some- 
thing unforeseen. 

Billings at the Rome plant are near 
record levels but the company’s Cali- 
fornia plant is handicapped by lack 
of steel. Mr. Dyett adds that if steel 
shipments now promised are lived up 
to in July and August, billings will 
show a much larger volume. 


Plant Expansions Exceed Expectations 


AMERICAN business is not wither- 
ing on the vine. Earlier estimates of 
the decline in plant and equipment 
expenditures by U. S. business erred 
on the gloomy side. Although the 
outlay by business will be below 
1949 and 1948 because many post- 
war programs were completed last 
year, it will be off only 6 per cent 
instead of the 11 per cent shown in 
the previous survey made by the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission and 
the Commerce Department. 


Second quarter outlays are now ex- 


Industry's Outlays Stay Up 
... trail 1949 by only 6 per cent 


1949 
9 MOS. 
713,490 





1950 
9 MOS. 


$12,710 
1950 
Ist. QUARTER $3,700 


2ND QUARTER $4,530 


3RD QUARTER $4,480 


Figures are in millions of dollars 


pected to be about 6 per cent higher 
than previously anticipated and the 
third quarter total will exceed that 
for a year ago. On the negative side 


U.S. Business’ New Plant, 


Jan Apr.- 
Figures in millions of dollars Mar. June 
Manufacturing 1,850 1,880 
Loe, ee 1 
Railroad ..... : 360 380 
Other Transportation 130 140 
Electric and Gas Utilities 680 780 
Commercial and misc. 1,260 1,290 
| | eee 4,460 4,660 


are first quarter expenditures which 
were $3.7 billion, 17 per cent under 
1949’s first quarter and 10 per cent 
less than anticipated. 

Strike Causes Slump — Failure of 
first quarter expenditures to come 
up to expectations may be related to 
the loss in steel output due to the 
coal strike, say the government 
agencies. High spending rates plan- 
ned for the second and third quarters 
represent in part some carryover 
from unfilled demand. 

The current survey indicates that 
this year’s total will be above the 
$16.1 billion anticipated at the be- 
ginning of the year. This in part is 
caused by the tendency of some com- 
panies to und estate their capital 
outlays over the long term. 

Gets Better and Better — Outlays 
for plant and equipment will total 
$4530 million in the second quarter, 
3 per cent less than the $4660 million 
in 1949’s second quarter. In the third 
quarter the estimated $4480 million 
expected to be spent will be 3 per 
cent more than the $4370 million used 
for the same purpose in the like per- 
iod last year. 

Manufacturing companies expendi- 
tures for the second and third quar- 
ters are: $1970 million and $1920 
million, giving much of the impetus 
to the climb in plant outlays. Electric 
and gas utilities will also spend more 
in the same periods than a year ago. 
All others will spend less but with 
the exception of mining all the indus- 
tries expect to spend more than was 
shown in the earlier survey. 

Proportions Unchanged — Plant 
construction in the first nine months 
of 1950 is expected to amount to 
about one-third of total expenditures 
on plant and equipment, about the 
same proportion as in 1949, 


Equipment Expenditures 


mae 1950——— 
July Oct.- Jan. Apr.- July 
Sept Dec. Mar June* Sept.* 
1,690 1,830 1,520 1,970 1,920 
180 150 160 170 
310 300 230 300 290 
140 120 80 90 100 
790 890 650 850 820 
1,260 1,320 1,060 1,170 1,180 


* Estimated. Note figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals. Source: Commerce 


Department, SEC 
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Men of Industry 


SELDEN T. WILLIAMS 
. president, A. Schrader’s Son Inc. 


Selden T. Williams was named presi- 
dent, A. Schrader’s Son Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., division of Scovill Mfg. 
Co. Inc. In 1929 he joined A. Schra- 
der’s Son Inc. where he was general 
manager, and was appointed vice 
president of Scovill Mfg., in charge 
of manufacturing of Schrader domes- 
tic and foreign plants, in 1944. 


Hapman Conveyors Inc., Detroit, and 
Cc. H. Dutton Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
have merged and the new company 
is known as Hapman-Dutton Co. H. 
W. Hapman is president and general 
manager, and Robert J. Brown, vice 
president, assistant general man- 
ager and treasurer. Hapman-Dutton 
Co. is composed of two divisions: Hap- 
man Conveyors Division and Dutton 
Boiler Division. Peter P. Ruppe is as- 
sistant vice president in charge of 
Hapman Conveyors Division, which 
has its principal sales office in De- 
troit, and J. David is assistant vice 
president in charge of Dutton Boiler 
Division, Kalamazoo. 


D. A. Currie, president and treasurer, 
Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., has re- 
signed his added position of general 
manager, which is now assumed by 
Robert N. Yates, vice president of 
the company. 


George L. Davis was elected presi- 
dent, Northern Equipment Co., Erie, 
Pa., a division of Continental Found- 
ry & Machine Co. He _ succeeds 
E. W. Nick, elected chairman of the 


board. Mr. Davis has served as 
president, Vulcan Soot Blower Divi- 
sion, Du Bois, Pa., since its acquisi- 


tion by Continental in May, 1948, 
and will continue to serve as presi- 
dent of that division. 


- 
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WILLIAM H. YECKLEY 
. assistant to V. P., Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


William H. Yeckley and Dr. Karl L. 
Fetters were named assistants to 
the vice president in charge of op- 
erations, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown. Mr. Yeckley for- 
merly was general superintendent of 
the Campbell Works’ steel plant, 
blast furnaces and Struthers works, 
and Dr. Fetters was special metal- 
lurgical engineer. 


J. Lawrence Kennedy was elected vice 
president and secretary, Kennedy 
Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y., and 
was named to the board of directors. 


James P. Raugh was elected a vice 
president, General Refractories Co., 
Philadelphia. He has been general 
works manager. 


C, A. Kral, management representa- 
tive in Chile, S. A., for Koppers Co. 
Inc., Pittsburgh, was appointed vice 
president in charge of operations and 
construction. He continues as man- 
agement representative in Chile, 
where Koppers is building an integ- 
rated steel plant for Pacific Steel 
Corp. Mr. Kral also continues as a 
member of the board of directors, 


James H. Rickey Jr. was made sales 
manager, Ironton Fire Brick Co., 
Ironton, O. He has been in the pro- 
duction department for the last 
three years. 


Brook A. Getz was named Pittsburgh 
sales representative, Simmons Ma- 
chine Tool Corp., Albany, N. Y. 


V. H. Dieterich, vice president and 
director, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago, has retired after more 
than 45 years’ service with the com- 





DR. KARL L. FETTERS 
. assistant to V. P., Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


pany. He resigned his office in 1949 
for reasons of health, and for the 
last year acted in a consulting and 
advisory capacity. He became vice 
president in 1937. 


John F. Podger has joined United 
States Testing Co. Inc., Hoboken, 
N. J., and will be available for con- 
sultation on mica mining, process- 
ing and grading. 


Penn Industrial Instrument Corp., 
Philadelphia, appointed George D. 
Keller as manager, sales-engineering 
department. 


Herman Pneumatic Machine Co., 
Pittsburgh, appointed Joseph A. 
Blizman sales and service engineer. 
He will be located in Evans City, Pa. 


J. L. Stewart has been promoted 
from sales representative to assistant 
district manager, Chicago branch, 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp. R. L. 
Springer was appointed assistant dis- 
trict manager, tool steel sales, Chi- 
cago. 


Harold B. Leland was appointed vice 
president-manufacturing, Hood Rub- 
ber Co., Watertown, Mass., a division 
of B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Richard P. Harman was appointed 
assistant district sales manager, 
Richmond, Calif., division, Ford Mo- 
tor Co. 


H. A. Oliphant, a sales representative 
for General Electric Co. in San Fran- 
cisco, was appointed Seattle manager 
of appliance sales. 


Physicists Research Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., appointed Frank W. Kabat as 
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LEWIS 261” and 42” x 112” 3-High 
Balanced Finishing Plate Mill and Tables 


in the hearts of 
MILL OPERATORS 


BEDS — Cooling 

BLANKS — Gear * Pinion 

BOXES — Coupling 

CASTINGS — Rolling Mill 
Furnace 

COILERS — Ferrous and Non- 
ferrous Strip 

GEAR DRIVES 

GEARS AND PINIONS — 
Bevel * Double Helical * 
Single Helical * Speed Reduc- 
tion * Spur 

HOUSING PINION — Rolling 
Mill 

LATHES — Roll Turning 

LEVELERS — Roller for Plate 
and Sheet 

MACHINERY — Special * 
Flaking Mill ¢ Rolling Mill 

MACHINES — Pickling 

MANIPULATORS — Rolling 
Mill 

MILLS — Aluminum Foil ¢ Bar ¢ 
Billet and Blooming * Brass 
and Copper * Cold Rolling * 
Continuous * Edging ® Four- 


High * Single Stand ¢ Revers- 
ing and Tandem ® Merchant 
¢ Plate Rolling * Precision * 
Sheet and Strip * Slabbing * 
Three-High * Tin Plate * Uni- 
versal * Wire * Zinc Strip * 
Roughing and Finishing 

REELS — Tension 

ROLL RAGGING ATTACH- 
MENTS 

ROLL POLISHERS 

ROLLS — Alloy Iron * Chilled 
Iron * Sand and Chilled Iron 
* Steel 

SAWS — Hot and Cold 

SCREWDOWNS — Motor 
Operated * Hand Operated 

SHEARS — Alligator * Bar * 
Billet * Bloom * Continuous 
Automatic * Sheet Mill * Gate 
or Guillotine * Lever © Plate 
Power Driven * Scrap * Vertical 

STRAIGHTENERS 
° Bar ® Rails and Shapes 

TABLES — Blooming Mil! * 
Rolling Mill Feed © Transter 
for Mills 


Angle 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
Division of Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Designers and Builders of Rolls and Rolling Mill Equipment 














MEN of INDUSTRY 





head of the field representatives de- 
partment. Arnold W. Lioyd and 
George Haber Jr. were appointed field 
representatives. 


Erich G. Elg was appointed to the 





ERICH G. ELG 


. Copperweld manager, railroad sales 


newly created position of manager 
of railroad sales, Copperweld Steel 
Co., Glassport, Pa. He formerly was 
western sales manager, and will con- 
tinue headquarters in Chicago. Mr. 
Elg joined Copperweld Steel 28 years 
ago. 


James L. Johnson was appointed 
sales manager, Cordley & Hayes, 
New York. 


S. H. Schachtel and William E. Fertel 
are now associated with the executive 
staff of Luria Bros. & Co. Inc. in the 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland. 


Cleveland Industrial Tool Corp., 
Cleveland, appointed R. S. Koroncai 
as sales manager succeeding Hunter 
N. Williams, who was named vice 
president in charge of sales. Before 
joining Cleveland Industrial Mr. Ko- 
roncai was director of sales, Hydrau- 
lic Equipment Co. 


William C. Miller was named adver- 
tising manager, Royal Metal Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. He previously was as- 
sistant to the advertising manager, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadelphia, ap- 
pointed: Lytton C. Musselman in 
charge of the Los Angeles district, 
with headquarters at its Huntington 
Park, Calif., office; Power Engineer- 
ing Co., general sales representative, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Wallace J. 
Agren, sales engineer, Chicago, to suc- 
ceed the late F. C. Vaughan; R. W. 
Westlake, sales engineer, Cleveland; 
Andrew M. Ritter, district manager, 
Detroit, replacing Charles H. Gros- 
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jean who returns to the New York 
territory. Lyle G. Chase Jr. joined 
the sales engineering staff, New 
York. 


William E. Criss was appointed man- 
ager, order department, Fort Du- 
quesne Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


William H. Reiner was appointed 
assistant treasurer, and George R. 
Sullivan, assistant secretary, Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleve- 
land. Mr. Reiner will serve concur- 
rently with Frank N. Harvey, as- 
sistant treasurer; and Mr. Sullivan 
with Donald C. Adams, assistant 
secretary. 


Melvin L. Bunting was appointed a 
technical service engineer, Acheson 
Colloids Corp., Port Huron, Mich. 


Joseph E. Rhoads was appointed gen- 
eral manager, Plating & Galvanizing 





JOSEPH E. RHOADS 
..general manager, Plating & Galvanizing Co. 


Co., Cleveland. He formerly was vice 
president, Progressive Plating Corp., 
Elyria, O., and had association with 
Brown-Lipe Chapin Division, General 
Motors Corp. 


Carl de Bourbon of Carbet Inc., New 
York, now heads the New York office 
of Federal Machine & Welder Co., 
Warren, O. Federal formerly was 
represented by A. A. Probeck Co. 


Don Rasmussen was appointed west- 
ern sales supervisor, Eutectic Weld- 
ing Alloys Corp., New York. Also 
appointed to new positions were 
Herman Greif and Daniel Wetmore, 
regional managers; Hugh Hurley and 
Roy Waldrop, assistant regional man- 
agers; and Don Garrett, Lee Wade 
and Alex Frederick, district man- 
agers. 


E. E. Broberg was appointed exclusive 
territorial sales agent for the Upper 


Peninsula of Michigan and most of 
Wisconsin by Dings Magnetic Sep- 
arator Co. He will operate from the 
company’s home office in Milwaukee. 
In northern California the company 
appointed E. D. Sampson, Sampson 
Sales Co., San Francisco, as sales 
agent; and in southern California, A. 
W. Nash, Los Angeles. 


J. B. Maupin was appointed assistant 
works manager of the Ilion, N. Y., 
plant, Remington Arms Co. Inc. He 
formerly was with the Bridgeport, 
Conn., plant of the company in vari- 
ous executive capacities. 


Mason M. Roberts was elected a vice 
president, General Motors Corp., De- 
troit. He is general manager, Frig- 
idaire Division. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, appointed Eugene P. 
Reed assistant to the general super- 
intendent, ore mines and quarries di- 
vision. He is succeeded as manager, 
industrial relations, by G. M. Neal; 
Edward H. Stevens succeeds Mr. 
Neal as assistant manager. 


Electric Metal Makers Guild Inc., 
Pittsburgh, elected as officers for the 
coming year: President, D. L. Clark, 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Lockport, 
N. Y.; vice president, C. C. Spencer, 
Electric Steel Casting Co., Indianap- 
olis; secretary-treasurer, R. J. Mce- 
Curdy, Republic Steel Corp. 


W. R. Ryburn was appointed man- 
ager of sales, seamless products, for 
Spang-Chalfant Division, Nationa) 





W. R. RYBURN 
. seamless products, Spang-Chalfant 


Supply Co., Pittsburgh. For the last 
three years he was manager, National 
Supply’s drilling equipment sales at 
the company’s general sales offices, 
Toledo, O. Mr. Ryburn succeeds 
R. M. Burk, who has left the com- 
pany to enter the oil business, and 
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J. K. Sutter was transferred from 
the Boston office to New York, and 
will work directly out of Spang- 
Chalfant’s New York sales office. 


James G. Ehrhorn was appointed 
sales manager, Crescent Truck Co., 
Lebanon, Pa. He has been a member 
of the Cresent sales organization for 
the last four years. 


Purchasing Agents Association of 
Buffalo elected Elson E. Holrod, 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works, as 
president to succeed John C. Pfisterer. 
Other officers elected are: First vice 
president, E. C. Siverson; second 
vice president, Earl S. Goodwin; 
secretary, J. Edward Kidd; and 
treasurer, E. T. Obenchain. 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, 
Md., appointed: Robert A. Brown 
sales engineer, Atlanta branch terri- 
tory, and George H. Thalman Jr. to 
succeed Mr. Brown as service engi- 
neer, Cincinnati factory service sta- 
tion; W. F. Dunn Jr. sales engineer, 
New Orleans branch territory, and 
Grady R. Funk succeeds Mr. Dunn 
as service engineer, same territory; 
Robert Dawson, sales engineer, under 
supervision of W. L. Poynter, Kansas 
City, Mo., branch manager. Mr. 
Dawson will live in Omaha covering 
the Nebraska and western South 
Dakota region. 


Ferracute Machine Co., Bridgeton, 
N. J., appointed Kurt P. Wesseling of 
K. P. Wesseling Co., St. Louis, as an 
agent. He will represent the Ferra- 
cute line of power presses in the 
St. Louis territory. 


Robert G. Riegel joined Kaiser Steel 
Corp., Fontana, Calif., as superin- 
tendent of its new electric weld pipe 
mill. He formerly was general fore- 
man at Republic Steel Corp.’s 
Youngstown mill. 





M. E. CAPOUCH 


. manager, construction materials, AS & W 


Perry T. Coons, veteran of 40 years 
of sales service with American Steel 
& Wire Co., Cleveland, subsidiary, 
U. S. Steel Corp., was appointed 
assistant to vice _ president-sales. 
Since 1937 he was manager, wire 
rope and construction materials sales 
division, and that division will now 
be split into two separate sales units, 
with M. E. Capouch manager, con- 
struction materials sales division, and 
E. T. Eggers, manager, wire rope 
sales division. 


Southern States Iron Roofing Co., 
Savannah, Ga., expanded its sales 
organization, and promoted to new 
positions: D. F. Scales, named gen- 
eral sales manager, a new position, 
to co-ordinate the district managers’ 
efforts in the southeastern states, as 
well as other sales divisions—export 
sales and naval stores sales. Mr. 
Scales is succeeded as export sales 
manager by W. A. Blun. Leo D. 
Sheridan was promoted from Orlando, 
Fla., sales representative to Atlanta 
district sales manager; Herbert C. 
Warwick is now Raleigh, N. C., dis- 
trict sales manager; Charles A. Rea 





E. T. EGGERS 
. manager, wire rope sales, AS & W 


is the new manager, Birmingham 
district; and John P. Starnes takes 
over the post of Nashville, Tenn., dis- 
trict sales manager. 


Frederick L. Bruckner was appointed 
Los Angeles district manager, United 
States Steel Supply Co., subsidiary, 
U. S. Steel Corp. He succeeds Paul 
Van Cleave July 1 when the latter 
becomes sales vice president. Hal 
P. Kibbey was promoted to assistant 
Chicago district manager to succeed 
Mr. Bruckner. 


Robert C. Medl has joined the staff 
of Quaker Chemical Products Corp. 
at Conshohocken, Pa., as technical 
director. He previously was vice 
president and technical director, Mc- 
Cormack-Medl Corp., Camden, N. J. 


Edmund Pfeifer succeeds Herbert G. 
Austin, retired, as district maneger 
of sales, Boston office, Lukens Steel 
Co. 


C,. A. Hulsemann was appointed man- 
ager, industrial brake sales depart- 
ment, aviation products. division, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 





OBITUARIES... 


Alfred W. Gregg, 66, for the last 14 
years consulting engineer for the 
foundry equipment department, Whit- 
ing Corp., Harvey, Ill., died at Co- 
lumbia Hospital, Milwaukee, June 8 
aiter a short illness. 


Howard M. Smith, 54, metallurgist at 
the Ambridge, Pa., plant of Wyckoff 
Steel Co. for the last 26 years, died 
June 2 as the result of an automobile 
crash, 


George W. Grove, 63, veteran of more 


than 35 years with the Bureau of 
Mines, U. S. Department of the In- 
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terior, and a noted authority on coal 
mine safety, died June 5 in Pitts- 
burgh. 


Herman O. K. Meister, 62, general 
manager, Hyatt Bearings Division, 
Harrison, N. J., General Motors 
Corp., died June 10 at his summer 
home in Shelter Island, L. I. 


Nathan Lester, 66, president, Lester 
Engineering Co. and Lester-Phoenix 
Inc., Cleveland, died June 10. Born in 
Russia, where he learned die sinking 
in glass plants, Mr. Lester came to 
America 46 years ago. He was one 
of the pioneers in development of die 
casting and plastic molding methods 
and machines. 


Earl B. Pridmore, 49, for the last 
seven years plant superintendent, In- 
ternational Molding Machine Co., La 
Grange Park, Ill., died in Chicago 
May 13 of a heart attack. 


Milton Gincig, 47, vice president, A. J. 
Bayer Co., Los Angeles, died June 3. 


Dr. William P. Hall, 46, chemica! di- 
rector, Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., 
Wilmington, Del., died June 7. 


Terrell H. Walker, 65, executive en- 
gineer, Combustion Engineering-Su- 
perheater Inc., New York, died June 
9. He was an expert on installation 
and operation of power station equip- 
ment, 
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TWO SPOUTS EVERY 20 SECONDS— Two spouts can be 
welded to two stainless steel coffee pots every 20 seconds by 
a special series spot welder developed by Taylor-Winfield 
Corp., Warren, O. Equipped with one transformer for two 
welds, it controls automatically spot spacing, work indexing 
and electrode operation. In welding two spouts in one opera- 
tion, the unit makes two watertight seams of 66 spots each. 
Appearance of each 6-inch seam is so good that a minimum 
of polishing is required. Welder loading and unloading is so 
fast that one operator can service three welders, the three 
units turning out 770 spouts per hour. 


PACKAGING FOR AIR TRANSPORT— What happens to 
a package when it is transported by air? That is what the 
Packaging Branch of the Materials Laboratory at Air Ma- 
teriel Command Headquarters, Dayton, O., is trying to find 
out through its new test chamber. The unit is expected to 
supply solutions to special problems of air transportation 
posed by temperature, altitude and vibration. Looking like 
a large walk-in vault, it simulates conditions at sea level, 
changing to those encountered at altitudes of around 50,000 
feet in three minutes. Its temperature can be lowered 100° in 
the same period of time. Operating temperature range of the 
chamber extends from 165° to minus 65° F. A vibration table 
in the floor of the chamber carries loads up to 1000 pounds 
and provides 600 to 3600 vibrations per minute. 


ACCURACY PLUS— Temperature of flames 5 feet in dia- 
meter reaching 5000° F now can be measured with an ac- 
curacy approaching plus or minus 1 per cent by an infrared 
technique, it was revealed by Dr. W. S. Tandler, executive 
director, Industrial Scientific Co., New York. The method 
was devised to meet the need of flame measurements in con- 
nection with development of construction materials for ram 
and turbo jets and rockets. It is rapid, and as its use becomes 
widespread in‘ this particular field it may introduce a new 
temperature scale. According to Perkin-Elmer Corp., whose 
equipment is involved, it has the advantage of being theor- 
etically absolute. 


ANOTHER ENGINEERING MATERIAL—A new high 
strength plastic, which bridges the gap between soft and hard 
rubber, places in the hands of industry a new engineering 
material. Developed by U. S. Rubber Co., New York, it can 
be used for low cost gears in such applications as heavy-duty 
lathes, household appliances, plating barrels, automotive tim- 
ing devices and dynamometers. Light in weight, the material 
has remarkable toughness, resistance to abrasion and deteri- 
orating effects of oils, solvents, acids and alkalis. It is pro- 
duced in the company’s Fort Wayne, Ind., and Passaic, N. J., 
plants. 


SAME MACHINE, DIFFERENT MATERIALS—Less down 
time and better end product performance are the two ad- 
vantages being derived through precision finishing gears of 
different materials on the same machines at Maytag’s New- 
ton, Iowa, washer plant. No change of tooling or cycle time 
is involved. Both machines are Michigan underpass rotary 
gear finishers—one is used to finish two mating gears, one of 
gray iron, one of malleable. The other is employed in finish- 
ing the main formica drive gear and a steel pinion driven by 
a segment gear which gives the reciprocating action to the 
washer’s gyrator. Precision obtained results not only in 
quieter washer operation but also longer gear life. 


Market Summary—p. 137 





News Summary—p. 53 





DETERMINES MACHINABILITY— 
Several hundred tests conducted by 
Revere engineers over a period of two 
years confirm quite conclusively re- 
sults of a new method for determin- 
ing machinability of free-cutting 
brass. Fast and highly accurate, 
the technique involves measuring and 
interpreting minute movements a 
cutting tool makes under changes of 
cutting stresses. With minor modi- 
fications, such as changing tool rake 
angles to fit the metals being tested, 
the method can be applied to steels 
and other alloys. (p. 84) 


CHECK YOUR FINISHING — One 
reason surface quality control lags 
behind existing instrumentation and 
controls standards is that production 
men do not realize that methods 
available are no longer laboratory 
curiosities. Failure to give proper 
consideration to surface finish in the 
past, also can be attributed to lack 
of knowledge of the important part 
it plays in many operations, and the 
insufficiency of the standards and 
measuring methods that were avail- 
able. Recent developments eliminate 
a number of these shortcomings and 
do a great deal to increase interest 
in control of surface finish. (p. 88) 


NEW PLATING METHOD — Those 
interested in increasing wear resis- 
tance of gages, cylinder walls, piston 
rings etc., may be able to profit from 
a new plating technique that employs 
phosphorus alloys. Developed by Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, the meth- 
od involves electrodeposits of cobalt 
or nickel alloyed with as much as 
15 per cent phosphorus. In com- 
mercial applications, these are re- 
ported to be more easily deposited 
than chromium, providing a bright, 
very hard, corrosion-resistant sur- 
face. (p. 99) 


THREE-LADLE METHOD — Three 
ladles are employed during the de- 
sulphurizing procedure used by A. 
M. Byers to eliminate an estimated 
90 per cent or more of sulphur from 
iron. The first receives the hot metal 
as well as three or four cans of 
sodium hydroxide at spaced intervals 
during the tap. Its contents then are 
poured into a hooded type ladle in 
which an unprecedented in sulphur 
reduction is obtained. The third ladle 
is employed to receive the desul- 
phurized hot metal and transfer it 
to the converter. (p. 108) 
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How Revere Checks 


MACHINABILITY 


By HARRY SCHAGRIN 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc. 
New York 





This rapid, accurate method for determining machinability of free cutting 
brass and other metals appears to have wide possibilities for evaluating ef- 


fectiveness of tooling setups. 


The new quality control technique measures 


and interprets minute movements a cutting tool makes under changes of 
cutting stresses 


MACHINABILITY of free cutting brass and other 
metals can be determined by a rapid, highly accurate 
test which measures and interprets minute move- 
ments a cutting tool makes under changes of cutting 
stresses. Accuracy and speed of the method were 
proved in several hundred tests conducted by Revere 
engineers over a period of more than two years. With 
minor modifications, such as changing tool rake an- 
gles to fit the metals being tested, the test can be 
applied to steels and other alloys. 

High grade free cutting brass rod is so easy to 
machine that a sensitive test of its machinability is 
difficult to devise. In fact, for relatively slow and 
inexact machining one rod might perform so much 
like another that no machinability test would be 
significant. But users of this rod tend to push their 
machines to the limits of speeds and precisions of 
which the machines are capable. When this is done 
small factors can limit the performances of machines 
and inhibit quality control. Therefore a dependable 


test of machinability is desirable. 














Machine Power No Factor—In working out such 
a test, measurement of the power input to the cutting 
machine was considered as a basis. This method 
is useful for materials which require considerable 
power to machine, such as some of the steels. But, 
free cutting brass requires so comparatively little 
power that any interpretation of power variations 
seemed to promise only general average results 
which would not be sensitive enough to assure the 
rod user that he was cutting rods of such constant 
qualities that any quality control troubles wouid 
be due to the machine or tools or other shop con- 
ditions and not to the rods. 

Applying strain gages to the rods was also con- 
sidered as a test basis, but no strain gages then avail- 
able were rapid enough in action to give more than 
average readings. Even now it is not certain that 
easy machining free cutting brass rods deflect enough 
under their light cutting torques so that strain gages 
will yield adequately sensitive readings. 

Measuring and interpreting movements of a cutting 
tool under changes of cutting stresses was finally de- 
cided upon as a suitable test basis. 

Equipment Involved—A voltage regulator to flatten 
out any voltage variations in the shop line feeds to 
an electronic control which maintains an exact 1800 
rpm on a de drive motor through direct connection 
with the spindle of a high-grade toolmakers lathe. 
The lathe is specially prepared with all gears and 
belts and other friction or vibration producers re- 
moved, and with the spindle mounted on high pre- 
cision preloaded lifetime-lubricated ball bearings. 

The lathe is insulated against shop vibrations by being 
mounted on a 1-inch thick steel plate, the plate being 
attached to a concrete block 3 feet deep. The block 
is completely surrounded by 2 inches of sand. Lathe 


Fig. 1—Electronic control, oscilloscope, camera, tacho- 
meter and test bar in place at front end of the 
test machine 
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feed mechanism is driven by an individual dec motor 
which has its own precise electronic speed control. 
Thus there can be neither speed variation nor ma- 
chine vibration sufficient to have any significant effect 
upon the movements of the cutting tool. 

Integral with drive motor is a six-pole ac tacho- 
meter generator with leads to an oscilloscope. This 
tachometer is used when setting up a test, and re- 
mains connected in order to maintain synchronization. 

Bar Tests Controlled—The tool point is ground to 
carefully standardized rake angles which are appro- 
priate for machining free cutting brass rod. The tool 
bit is inserted to a standardized depth in a form tool 
holder which is accurately ground so it can be 
mounted with utmost rigidity in a precision-ground 
mounting. Tests of individual bars, therefore, are 
made under controlled tool application conditions and 
are directly comparable. 

Live center is used in order to eliminate friction 
variables. Collets, couples and all other mechanical 
elements are similarly selected to eliminate variables. 


A toolmakers dial gage readable to 0.0001-inch is 
permanently fixed in place at the tool mounting and 
is used only when setting up a test. Also at the tool 
mounting and by precise arrangement, the probe 
tip of a Brush vibration pickup is brought to exact 
contact with underside of tool tip. 

This allows any tool motion to be transmitted to the 
crystal of the vibration pickup where the correspond- 
ing voltage changes produced are fed to an oscillo- 
scope, these rapid changes manifesting themselves as 
patterns on the cathode ray screen. 

To the oscilloscope a 35 mm camera can be attached 
by means of an adaptor. The camera is set for 1/30- 
second exposures, and has a peep hole for visual ob- 
servations of the cscillographic pattern. 

Setting Up for Test—All test bars are 8 inches long 
by °s-inch diameter, these dimencions being selected 
so that no variations of resiliencies of bars can be suf- 
ficient to affect the test results. 


A specially prepared steel bar having a longitudinal 
scratch line is uced as a standard for setting up. 
This bar is inserted in the machine; the tool is so 
adjusted that the tool point comes exactly to the 
scratch; contact of the vibration pickup is carefully 
adjusted against the tool; the steel bar is removed 
and the bar to be tested inserted. Thus, all tool set- 
tings are alike and variables are avoided. 


The tachometer is connected to the oscilloscope 
and the vertical and horizontal gains are adjusted. 
Since the tachometer generator is a six-pole type, 
the production of a three sine wave pattern indicates 
that the oscilloscope and the spindle are so synchro- 
nized that one full sweep will give the pattern of one 


Fig. 2—(right)—Test machine, with separate feed 
drive motor at rear 

Fig. 3—(below)—Oscillographs of several successive 

cuts on same bar tell the story. If uniform, as these 

are, then bar is good 
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full revolution of the spindle. On this pattern the 
abscissa or horizontal line is the time element and 
the ordinate or vertical elements are the voltage 
changes. 

A germanium diode rectifier cuts off the lower 
half of the wave on the oscillographic pattern. With 
only the upper half visible the test is clearer and the 
curves are more easily studied. 

Operating a Test—All tests are run dry to eliminate 
any variables which differing performances of cutting 
oils might introduce. A standard 0.030-inch depth and 
0.010-inch thickness of cut is used. It provides severe 
enough cutting conditions to yield a sensitive test. 

Three successive cuts on the same 1-inch or more 
long profile of the test bar are taken. This is suffi- 
cient to compare the surface condition of the bar, 
as shown by the first cut, with the interior conditions 
as shown by the last two cuts. By limiting total depth 
to which the bar is cut to 0.090-inch the cross-section 
is not reduced to the point where torsional deflec- 
tions will be introduced as variables. 

The test operator observes the oscillographic pat- 
terns through the camera peep hole, and takes one 
photograph of each cut. The machined surface of 
the bar itself also is photographed. 

Prior to making a test, a blank is run by having 
the entire unit in operation, but the tool not cutting. 
Photo of this condition as indicated on the cathode 
ray screen shows the cumulative result of all vibra- 
tion and other extraneous forces other than those 
by the cutting tool. 

Interpreting Tests—Variations of cutting pressures 
cause movements of the cutting tool, and these mani- 
fest themselves as variations of voltage at the crystal 
of the Brush vibration pickup and are registered on 
the oscillograph cathode ray tube. The most signi- 
ficant variations apparently occur when chips break 
off, a break-off apparently being preceded by a some- 
what abrupt accumulation of pressure against the 
cutting edge and followed by a quick release of 
pressure. 

The abrupt changes appear on the oscillographic 






































Fig. 4—Tool setup, with contact member, dial gage 
and vibration pickup 


pattern as “pips” or loops or peaks. They vary in 
their distances from each other, their regularity or 
lack of regularity of occurrence, their heights or 
“violence”, their abruptnesses, and their lengths or 
time endurances. Apparently, a different and dis- 
tinctive pattern exists for every alloy and also for 
every degree of heat treatment or cold work or other 
physical condition of which any one alloy is capable. 
Camera Catches Every Revolution—Since the lathe 
spindle is turning at 1800 rpm or 30 rps, and the 
camera has a 1/30-second timer, each shot of the 
camera covers one full sweep across the oscilloscope, 
which means one full revolution of the test bar. 







By horizontal gain adjustments, the oscillographic 
pattern is spread to four times the normal 4-inch 
length, in order to clarify the pattern, but making 
the screen pattern represent 144-revolution of the 
lathe or test rod. The 35 mm pictures of the oscillo- 
graphic pattern are enlarged to seven magnifications 
for study and permanent record. 

For a more detailed and representative study, seven 
camera shots are taken at 1-inch intervals across 
8-inch test rod, and pictures attached lengthwise. 

Uniformity of the patterns of a single strip then 
indicates uniformity of the alloy which was tested. 
Nonuniformity of pattern indicates nonuniformity of 
the alloy. 


Practical Applications—First employment of this 
test served to confirm the uniformity of high grade 
free cutting brass rod. For this, some test bars were 
selected from stock; others bought in open market, 

Next, nonuniform bars had to be studied for com- 
parison. These were specially produced for testing, 
the nature and degree of faultiness thus being known 
and the fact that the test would find and identify the 
faults being provable. 

Free cutting rods for some end purposes are given 
work hardening draws to stiffen them for more rigid 
resistance to the severe torques of some machining 
operations. By comparing the oscillographic patterns 
of the three cuts on single profiles of such rods the 
effective depth of the work hardening can be found, 
the effects of two draws as compared to only one can 
be determined, and the matching of the rod to the 
quality control procedures of the user can be certified. 

The test has been applied to phosphor bronze which 
is somewhat difficult to machine, to tellurium copper 
which is easier, and to free cutting brass which is 
one of the most machinable alloys. A few pilot ex- 
perimental tests have been made on steels. In every 
instance the test has demonstrated its validity. The 
matter of tool angle standards for alloys other than 
free cutting brass needs further consideration. 





Fig. 5—Setup curve as it appears on the oscilloscope. Machine is operating correctly 
but no cutting is being done 





Fig. 7—Oscillographic pattern showing good machinability 
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EFFICIENT MILLING: Through courtesy of Mason 
Britton, president, Metal Cutting Institute, Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, N. Y., I have just received 
an advance copy of an up-to-the-minute study of tool 
materials for milling cutters. Under the title Efficient 
Milling, this 28 page book boils down into useful 
form a comprehensive report made by the research 
and technical committee of the milling cutter division 
of the institute. 


Aim of this book is to take selection of milling 
cutter materials out of the realm of “catalog engi- 
neering.” It emphasizes that behavior of various 
tool materials while cutting may be secondary con- 
sideration. Ease and cost of cutter manufacture, 
simplicity and convenience of stocking or handling, 
ease of making modifications, cost and ease of grind- 
ing and availability actually may be factors which 
will outweigh spectacular performance. 

It is in this spirit that section one of the book 
deals with overall economies of milling operations— 
practical diagrams, formulas and methods of analysis 
being introduced at this point. The other four sec- 
tions are devoted to general characteristics of high 
speed steels, cast cutting alloys and carbides; selec- 
tion of suitable material for a given job; problems 
involved in manufacture, maintenance and handling 
of cutters of the various materials; and recommended 
speeds, feeds and horsepower requirements. 

To me this report on Efficient Milling is a splendid 
example of the good work constantly being accom- 
plished by associations of American companies such 
as the Metal Cutting Institute. Member companies 
give generously of their specialized knowledge and 
experience and assign capable men to the work. 

If you are concerned with making, specifying, using 
or reconditioning milling cutters—either in a small 
way or in a big way—I recommend Efficient Milling 
as a good initial investment at $1.00 per copy and as 
an even better investment of many dollars worth of 
your valuable reading time. 


OVERLOOKING THE OBVIOUS: One of the big 
surprises to those of us who attended the 34th an- 
nual meeting, American Gear Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, was the statement by W. A. Williams, chief 
engineer, American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, that 
toothed wheels were the earliest form of continuous 
power transmission apparatus. 

In his paper on the history of power transmission, 
Mr. Williams went on to say: “There has been a 
popular misconception that belts and pulleys were 
used by the Egyptians and the Babylonians for trans- 
mission of power. Actually no one has been able 
to prove that the ropes and pulleys used by the 
ancients for hoisting ever were adapted to continu- 
ous transmission of rotary motion before the year 
1200 AD. 

“Toothed wheels—on the other hand—were in use 
as early as 330 BC. The philosopher Aristotle de- 
scribes toothed wheels as being employed in wind- 
lasses. By 220 BC toothed wheels were in use in 
hydraulic organs and in clocks.” 

Many of the complicated gear trains employed 
by ancient engineers could have been avoided by 
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the simple expedient of running “endless belts’’ or 
ropes over drums. They often wound ropes from one 
drum to another but apparently they never caught 
onto the idea of “belting’’ one drum to another to 
give continuous rotation. Still more ancient engineers 
used rollers for centuries before they caught onto 
the idea of the wheel-and-axle which traveled along 
with the load. 

There still is a tendency in engineering work to 
cling to traditional ways and to overlook better ways 
of the simplest nature. Within my time I have seen 
a machine tool problem of long standing solved by 
the simple expedient of “turning the machine upside 
down.” One of the best things about our patent sys- 
tem is that it constantly stimulates inventors to 
seek ingenious ways to ‘get around patents”. That 
has been responsible for some of the most sensational 
technological advances in American industry. 


PRE-PROCESSED MATERIALS: When I made the 
rounds of the industrial exhibition staged last week 
in Cleveland in conjunction with the 35th annual 
convention of National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, I was impressed by the fact that many “raw 
materials” are not as raw as they used to be. 

What I mean is that initial stages in manufacturing 
now can in many cases profitably be avoided through 
purchase of engineering materials which either wholly 
or in part have been “pre-processed” by suppliers who 
specialize in that sort of thing. 

For example, I saw displays of hundreds of stock 
gears around which machines of considerable com- 
plexity effectively can be designed; pinion rods which 
can be converted into pinions in automatics; drawn 
shapes from which pawls, etc. can be cut; perforated 
metal which readily can be converted into attractive 
guards and covers; knurled bars which cut overall 
machining time; and ready-made gaskets, washers 
and bushings of infinite size and variety. This list 
could go on and on. 

While one particular variety of “catalog engineer- 
ing” is mentioned elsewhere on this page as some- 
thing to be avoided, there are many other cases where 
it is thoroughly justified. I foresee that the smart 
purchasing agents who attended this show “are going 
to bat” with their engineering and production col- 
leagues on this question: ‘Why are we purchasing 
so much raw material when all these pre-processed 
items are available?’ Industrial purchasing agents 
today have sharp eyes and keen minds—as well as 
sharp pencils. 
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Watch Your Surface Finish 


Quality is important factor in service performance and in product cost. To 

eliminate errors in judgment, to obtain dependable degree of accuracy, 

more and more companies are using surface finish measuring instruments as 
a regular part of their quality control equipment 


PART I 





ROUGHNESS SUPERPOSED ON WAVINESS 





Fig. 1—Use of standard specimens was an early method for control 

of surface finish. Shown above is a set of ground standards produced 

by Norton Co. over 20 years ago. Value of such sets has increased 

greatly since they have been correlated with the recently adopted 
ASA standards on surface finish 





THEORETICAL PROFILE 
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Fig. 2—Theoretical profile of a sur- 
face envisioned by a designer 





TRACE OF ACTUAL PROFILE. 
75 TO 100 MICROINCHES HEIGHT AVERAGE 
PEAK TO VALLEY. MAGNIFICATION X2700. 
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EXAGGERATED PROFILE OF WAVY SURFACE 
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Fig. 3—Departure of the normal pro- 
file from theoretical profile because 


of roughness theoretical waviness 
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Fig. 5—Profile of surface showing how 
roughness can be superimposed on 
the waviness 














SURFACE FINISH SYMBOL : 
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Fig. 4—Profile of a surface illustrating 


Fig. 6—Surface finish symbol by whi 


finish specifications may be indicated 
the drawings 
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Fig. 7 — Parallel (horizontal) |0) 
symbol 
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FOR many applications, quality of surface finish has 
as much, and sometimes more, bearing upon the serv- 
ice performance and cost of a product as do such 
factors as material composition, strength and dimen- 


sions. 


Yet adequate controls have been set up for 
these latter properties, while surface finish controls 
have been neglected. One reason surface quality con- 
trol, today, lags behind existing instrumentation and 
control standards is that production men do not 
realize that the methods available are no longer 
laboratory curiosities. The new techniques can offer 
real and tangible help in many operations. 

Failure to give proper consideration to surface 
finish in the past, also can be attributed to lack of 
knowledge of the important part it plays in many 
operations and the insufficiency of the standards 
and measuring methods that were available. Recent 
developments have eliminated a number of these 
shortcomings and have done a great deal to increase 
interest in control of surface finish. Rugged and 
compact equipment for measuring surface irregular- a 
ities is available for everyday plant use. 
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Fig. 8—Perpendicular (vertical) lay 


symbol 
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Fig. 9—Finish designation for an- 


gular in both directions 
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Fig. 10—Multidirectional fin- 


ish designation 
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Fig. 11—Surface finish designa- 
tion illustrating circular pattern 
relative to center 









VERY SMOOTH— 


oo ROUGH 
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FINE MACHINE — 


recently reported! from the General Motors Research 
Laboratories by Arthur F. Underwood and Roy P. 
Trowbridge and from the Chrysler Corp. Labora- 
tories’ by C. R. Lewis, have described progress toward 
the development of a set of geometric surface finish 
standards. It is expected that such a set of precision 
physical standards of surface roughness will fill a 
long-felt need in industry and will serve a very useful 
purpose in manufacturing operations. 

Why Surface Finish Control—There are many rea- 
sons why surface finish control is important. Among 
the qualities* that have been reported to be affected 
by changes in surface roughness are the following: 

1. Life—Such vital factors as friction, 

wear, lubrication, bearing area, corrosion, and 

galling are related to surface finish. 
. Function—Must the part slide freely, fit proper- 
ly, prevent leakage, serve as a bearing, as a 
mating part, or rub over packings without dam- 
aging them? 
Appearance—The appearance of plated and other 
decorative and protective coatings is an im- 


abrasion, 











Fig. 12 — Designation approxi- 


mately radial to center 





\ 
Fig. 13—Comparison of surface finish designation by verbal instruction 
using descriptive terms with designation using precise microinch values. 
Courtesy Instruments 


Fig. 14— Designation of roughness, 
waviness and lay on drawings. Rough- 
ness height rating is to left of leg; 
lay symbol to right. Roughness width 
1 is to right of lay symbol; waviness 

height is above extension line; and 
waviness width is to right of wavi- 


ness height 
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Fig. 15—(A) Profile of a surface to be measured, 

highly magnified. (B) Relationship between arith- 

metical average height and root mean square aver- 
age height 


portant consideration for many manufactured 

products. 

4. Safety—Stress concentrations, fatigue strength, 
notch sensitivity, and imposed loads are all related 
to the quality of surface finish. 

3). Heat Transmission—As a general rule, smooth 
surfaces offer better heat conductivity. 

Costs To Be Considered—Surface of all materials 
finished by grinding, milling, turning, planing, and 
other methods is composed of countless tiny irregular- 
ities. These irregularities completely cover the sur- 
face and form a mat which, to a large extent, de- 
termines its appearance and its suitability for a 
particular purpose. Most production men realize that 
it is seldom good economy to make a surface smoother 
than it really needs to be, unless it can be finished 
at the same time another adjacent surface is finished, 
or unless the only means of sizing will actually 
produce a smooth surface. 

As a general rule, from an economic standpoint, 
rougher surfaces cost less than smooth ones. Thus, 
one important point is to determine which surfaces 
are critical and which are not. The adoption of a 
proper drawing notation which will point out those 
surfaces of a part which need special care and a fine 
finish and those which can be allowed to remain rough 
will in many instances reduce costs by preventing 
misapplication of effort. 


Fig. 16—Profilometer being used for making shop 
measurement on surface finish of a machined cast- 
ing. Courtesy Physicists Research Co. 


In production methods of the past, the degree of 
surface finish applied to a finished article depenced 
upon the judgment of the machinist doing the finish- 
ing. As an individual machinist, he usually could 
duplicate finishes on similar articles with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy. However, in modern methods of 
production, the machinist has given way to the 
machine tool and the machine tool operator as the 
large supplier of mass-produced items. 

Designer Designates Finish—Responsibility for de- 
signating the surface finish has shifted to the designer 
and engineer. While, like the earlier machinist, they 
must rely on previous experience or new experimenta- 
tion for the degree of surface finish required, they 
differ from old-time methods in that they have re- 
sorted to standardization specimen sets and instru- 
mentation as a means of designating and controlling 
the surfaces. 

This is very important as a means of transferring 
surface finish control methods from one shop to an- 
other. By previous methods there was no way of 
correlating the finish of surfaces produced by dis- 
similar methods; attempts to control the surface by 
designating the method of machining it, fail because 
wide variations can occur due to dissimilar materials, 
physical characteristics, feeds, depths of cut, pres- 
sures, grit sizes, bonding materials, and the lubri- 
cants. 

The original and most basic method of specifying 
a surface was to refer to a specimen surface. A num- 
ber of years ago Norton Co. produced a standard 
set of ground specimens for their own use and for 
distribution to others. General Electric also devel- 
oped such a set. Today, there are many specimen 
sets commercially available whose specimens are 
samples of machined or ground or otherwise natur- 
ally machined finishes. Use of these specimens has 
greatly clarified the problem of controlling surface 
finishes, especially since they have been correlated 
with the recently adopted American Standards Asso- 
ciation B46.1 standard on surface finish. 

No Standard Measure—( Please turn to Page 115) 


Fig. 17—Brush surface analyzer in use for making a 
surface finish measurement on a machined part. 
Courtesy Brush Development Co. 
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Fig. 1—Reverse dog made 
of a Meehanite casting, 
and used on the sliding 




















table of grinding machines 
built by Norton Co. 
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Reduce Machine Down-Time 
With Better Work Holders 


Milling fixtures with workpiece ejectors may 
help you save on machining costs 


TO machine a piece accurately, milling machine fix- 
tures must locate the workpiece positively and also 
hold it securely. If the tool is to prove efficient as a 
cost-reduction piece of equipment the lost or unpro- 
ductive time must be the shortest percentage of the 
total, or in and out, manufacturing time. Fixtures 
with workpiece ejectors save time and cut costs. 

Fig. 1 shows a right hand reverse dog, from a Mee- 
hanite casting, for use on the sliding table of the 
grinding machines built by Norton Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. Sequence of operations to produce this 
detail are: 1. Mill back and tongue; 2. drill, ream 
and counterbore; 3. mill 34-inch slot on three sides; 
4. trim and burr complete. 

Fixture Design—Fixture used for operation 3 is 
illustrated in Fig. 2. This fixture is made with a 
cast iron body (1) finish machined on surfaces “f”’, 
Fig. 1. In a machined groove in the bottom surface 
of the body are fastened with socket head screws 
(2) two machine steel keys (6) which have been ma- 
chined to have a good fit in the table slot. 

On a machined surface in the fixture body four 
steel socket head screws (10) fasten a machine steel 
hardened locating block (2). In this detail are ma- 
chined grooves at right angles to be a good sliding 
fit for the 0.498-0.485 tongue on the workpiece. In 
three of the grooves in the block are located ma- 
chine steel, hardened, ejector pins (5) which are 
maintained in the sliding position with socket head 
Screws (9). In alignment with the ejector pins, at 
the right hand end, and threaded into the fixture 
body are machine steel collars (7) each with a hole 
through which the stem of the ejector pin can slide. 
Between the shoulder of each pin and collar is placed 
a steel tension spring (14). 

Accurately located in the path of the locating 
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grooves in the block (2) is a hardened steel pin (8) 
which has been machined to be an easy sliding fit 
in the 15/32-inch drilled hole in the workpiece. In 
a drilled and tapped hole in the body is a threaded 
steel stud (4) and on this stud is a hardened steel 
clamp (3) which has been machined on the upper 
portion with a rounded contour to contact the work- 
piece. 

On the outer surface of the clamp is a steel washer 
(16), and a steel hexagon nut (15), threaded on 
the stud, is used to operate the clamp. Between the 
inner face of the clamp and surface of the fixture body 
is a steel tension spring (17) to raise the clamp when 
pressure is removed by screwing back the hexagon 
nut. 

In a drilled and tapped hole in the body a threaded 
steel stud (12) is located which can be adjusted and 
then fastened in place with the hexagon nut (13) 
to suit the best holding position of the clamp. 

Fixture Located—To perform the milling operation, 
the fixture is first located with the two keys (6) 
fitting the table slot and held in place by tightening 
the nuts on two T-head bolts placed in the table 
slot and through the openings in the fixture body. 
A milling cutter of the correct size is fastened in the 
head of the horizontal milling machine in the conven- 
tional manner. 

Nut of the clamp is then screwed back until the 
clamp can be rotated out of the machining position. 
One of the workpieces, to be milled, is now placed in 
the fixture being located with the pin (8) and 
the machined tongue fitting into the groove in the 
block (2). The clamp is next rotated into position un- 
til it rests on the pin (12) and by tightening the 
clamp nut the workpiece is held securely in position. 

As the workpiece is forced into the fixture with 
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the clamp the lower surface of the 
piece comes in contact with the ejec- 
tor pin (5) which is under the work- 
piece. This action pushes down the 
pin and compresses the spring (14). 
The table and therefore the fixture 
is now fed to a position stop and 
as the table is moved up or down 
revolving cutter mills a %-inch slot. 

Clamp Screwed Back—The clamp 
nut is then screwed back for a short 
distance until the clamp can be ro- 
tated from contact with the piece. 
As the clamp pressure is removed 


Fig. 2—Fixture used to mill %-inch slot on three sides 


from the workpiece the ejector pin 
spring pushes the pin against the 
piece and forces it out of the locating 
groove. The piece can then be re- 
moved from the fixture, rotated to 
another milling position, located and 
fastened as described and another %%- 
inch slot milled. These sequence of 
jobs are again repeated for milling 
the third %-inch slot. 


In the illustration is shown by the 


heavy lines positions of the workpiece 
when milling the three slots. This 
fixture locates the workpiece accu- 
rately, holds it securely and requires 
only one fastening detail for the 
operation in conjuction with the in- 
teresting ejector feature. The fix- 
ture can, therefore, be considered a 
well designed and efficient cost-re- 
duction piece of manufacturing equip- 
ment. 





Titanium Bridges the Gap 


INSOFAR as density, modulus and 
strength at intermediate tempera- 
tures are concerned, titanium fills 
the gap between the aluminum alloys 
and stainless steel. This was brought 
out by Brig. Gen. Frederick R. 
Dent Jr., deputy chief, Engineering 
Division, Air Materiel Command, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, O., who believes that the 
metal has many potentialities in air- 
craft construction, as it is light, 
strong, ductile and corrosion resist- 
ant (see STEEL, Mar. 20, 1950). 

On a strength-weight basis, cold- 
worked titanium and titanium alloys 
are said to be equal or superior to 
the best of the other materials. Based 
on elastic buckling of slender col- 
umns, Brig. Gen. Dent reports that 
it is superior to steel, but inferior to 
aluminum or magnesium. 

Magnesium and aluminum are not 
considered as having any useful load 
carrying ability at temperatures 
above 600° F, while titanium is indi- 
cated to have useful creep strength 
at temperatures as high as 1000° F, 
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it is reported. Current interest of 
the Air Force in titanium and its al- 
loys is due to the fact that wherever 
it is possible to substitute titanium, 
gage for gage, for stainless steel, a 
40 per cent savings in weight occurs. 
A recent study made in connection 
with an airplane under development 
indicated that a weight savings of 
1200 pounds could be realized by the 
direct substitution of titanium, as ap- 
peared practical, for stainless steel. 
Even at the current price of $20 per 
pound for titanium, this substitution 
is said to be economically sound. 


Not Metal—Not Plastic 


NEITHER a metal nor a plastic, yet 
having the qualities of both, is a 
new casting compound developed by 
Plastics Division, Lockrey Co., Col- 
lege Point, N. Y. Called Plasti-Metl, 
it is the color of copper, harder than 
some casting metals, yet may be 
poured into molds at room tempera- 
ture, the company reports. With the 
aid of varying amounts of a catalyst, 
it can be made to set at room tem- 
perature without heat, or in an oven 
at low temperatures, forming a hard, 


tough, metallic- appearing casting 
which may be machined or polished 
with ordinary tools. Once it is set 
it cannot be softened with heat and 
is completely resistant to all common 
chemicals except strong alkalies. 


Cleaner Functions Three Ways 


REMOVING oil, removing rust and 
preparing metal for paint are the 
three functions of a new cleaner de- 
veloped by Oakite Products Inc., New 
York. All are performed simultane- 
ously. The solvent and detergent 
properties remove stamping and 
forming oils, rust preventives, car- 
bon smuts, soldering and welding 
fluxes, identification inks, etc 

In addition, this material contains 
acid ingredients that act on _ heat 
seale, tarnish and other oxides, plus 
making rust removal a fast opera- 
tion. Known as compound No. 33, 
the cleaning material has the ability 
to convert the surface layer of metal 
into a thin film of insoluble phos- 
phates, making an excellent bond for 
paint. It is also said to have a sim- 
ilar etching and conditioning action 
on aluminum sheets and castings. 
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Eight Simple Tests 


Separate Stainless Grades 


STAINLESS steels’ exhibiting 
marked differences in their chemical 
and physical properties may be sep- 
arated into the various types by a 
handy method developed by Carpen- 
ter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. Al- 
though comprised of a series of eight 
simple tests, the method is not in- 
tended to take the place of an exact- 
ing chemical analysis. 

In formulating the procedure, the 
company assumes that the operator 
making the tests possesses some de- 
gree of technical knowledge of the 
alloys in question. A comparison 
with known standards is recom- 
mended. If it becomes necessary to 
obtain and use the exact amount of 


is possible to identify all of the stain- 
less types listed in the table: 

Nitric Acid Test—Solution used in 
the test is made by mixing one part 
of concentrated nitric acid and one 
part of water. A drop of the solu- 
tion, placed on a freshly ground spot 
on the specimen, should show a boil- 
ing action or gas evolution from the 
drop if attack takes place. 

Magnet Test—Austenitic stainless 
steels, or 18-8 types, are nonmag- 
netic in an annealed condition, but 
become slightly magnetic when cold- 
worked. This slight magnetism is 





easily distinguished from the stron .- 
er magnetism of the straight chrom- 
ium types. 

Spark Test—This is made to sep- 
arate stainless types 420 and 440 
from nonferrous alloys and ordinary 
iron and steel, as nitric acid (under 
certain conditions) may attack an- 
nealed specimens of some stainless 
types. Characteristic short chromium 
spark identifies these types. 

Hardness Test — Specimens are 
heated to 1850° F and quenched in oil. 
Various carbon percentage ranges 
will be noted by different hardnesses 
as quenched. The nonhardening 
types will show low hardness as oil 
quenched from 1850° F. 

Muriatic Acid Tests—A _ solution 
of muriatic acid (one part water, one 
part acid) at a temperature of 180 to 
190° F is used for these tests. A 
fresh solution should be used after 
each of these tests: a. After a 5- 
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alloys present in a piece of steel, the Type No. Carbon Chromium Nickel Other Elements 
only safe procedure is to have a 302 Over 0.08/0.20 17.00/19.00 8.00/10.00 Mn 2.00 Max 
be : 303 0.20 Max 17.00/19.00 8.00/10.00 Mn 2.00 Max; S or Se 0.07 Min; 
chemical analysis made. Mo 0.60 Max 
: : = . 304 0.08 Max 18.00/20.00 8.00/10.00 Mn 2.00 Max 
In preparing the samples for the 316 0.10 Max 16.00/18. 00 10.00/14.00 Mn 2.00 Max; Mo 1.75/2.50 
identification tests, it is very im- 321 0.10 Max 17.00/19.00 8.00/11.00 Mn 2.00 Max; Ti 4 x Carbon Min 
: 329 0.20 Max 23.00/28.00 2.50/ 5.00 Mo 1.00/2.00 
portant that the specimens be free 347 0.10 Max 17.00/19.00 9.00/12.00 Mn 2.00 Max; Cb 8 x Carbon Min 
, eae ; 406 0.15 Max 12.00/14.00 Aluminum 3.50/4.50 
from scale, which may be removed 410 0.15 Max 11.50/13.50 
icklinge r rinding. In makin 414 0.15 Max 11.50/13.50 2.50 Max 
by pickling 4 & B sd 416 0.15 Max 12.00/14.00 S or Se 0.07 Min; Mo 0.60 Max 
a spot test, it is always necessary to 420 Over 0.15 12.00/14.00 
baal . . : 420F Over 0.15 12.00/14.00 S or Se 0.07 Min; Mo 0.60 Max 
grind a fresh area before applying 430 0.12 Max 14.00/18.00 
the solution. 430F 0.12 Max 14.00/18.00 S or Se 0.07 Min; Mo 0.60 Max 
: 440 Over 0.12 16.00/18.00 
By noting these test procedures 440F Over 0.12 16.00/18.00 S or Se 0.07 Min; Mo 0.60 Max 
and following the diagram below, it 443 0.20 Max 18.00/23.00 Ce SO Le 
UNIDENTIFIED 
OR MIXED STOCKS 
#NO ATTACK __niric faci ATTACKs 
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Nitroneal Generator 
500 CFH Capacity 


Fundamentally New Ammo- 














nia-Air Reactor Produces Pure 
Nitrogen with a Controllable 
Hydrogen Percentage (.1 to 
35%). 


You Can Obtain the Ideal Gas 
To Fit Your Needs At Will. 





®@ Fully Automatic 


@ No Operating Personnel 
Required 
@ No Explosion Hazard 


@ 50% Less Costly Than 
Dissociated Ammonia 


NITRONEAL GENERATORS 


ARE AVAILABLE IN 100 CFH TO 10,000 CFH CAPACITIES 
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minute immersion, type 303 stainless 
is coated with a heavy black smudge; 
b. within 2 minutes after immersion, 
type 316 is identified by a very slight 
acid attack as compared with the 
active attack and evolution of gas on 
types 302, 304, 321 and 347; c. im- 
specimens for at least 15 
minutes, after which type 443 is 
identified by a brownish colored 
smudge; d. remove specimens from 
the solution after a 5-minute im- 
mersion in a separate container. A 
pungent and garlic-like odor is de- 
tected on types 416 (Se) and 440F, 
it being the characteristic odor of 
hydrogen selenide gas which is not 
present in pickling types 410 and 440. 


merse 


Sulphur Spot Test—Three drops of 
a sulphuric acid solution (one part 
acid, three parts water) are placed 
on a newly ground spot on the speci- 
men and allowed to react for 1 min- 
ute. One drop of a 5 per cent solu- 


tion of lead acetate in water is then 
added to the acid drop and allowed 
to react for 15 seconds. After the 
spot is washed with water, examin- 
ation should reveal the presence of a 
black sulphide deposit on stainless 
types 416 (S), 420F and 430F. 


Nickel Spot Test—It is necessary 
to have three solutions for this test: 
1. Mix 125 cc water, 100 cc con- 
centrated nitric acid and 25 cc 85 
per cent phosphoric acid; 2. one part 
water and one part muriatic acid; 
3. dissolve 1 gram dimethylglyoxime 
in 60 cc glacial acetic acid. To this 
solution add another solution, pre- 
pared by dissolving 10 grams am- 
monium acetate in 30 cc ammonium 
hydroxide. Procedure: After allow- 
ing one drop of solution No. 1 to 
react on a newly-ground spot for 30 
seconds, one drop of solution No. 2 
is added. After being allowed to 
react for another 30 seconds, it is 





has been 








HOPPER DONS A MUFFLER: To keep coal flowing to boiler furnaces in 
below-zero winter weather, the outlet tip of this 120-ton rooftop hopper 
insulated and steam-heated. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., copper tubing is helically wound around the out- 
side of the hopper tip to carry steam at 340° F. 
value is obtained from the steam, and heat waste to atmosphere is 
minimized by encasing the tip in a mineral wool blanket covering. Over 
the mineral wool is applied a layer of insulating cement, a coat of 
fibrated asphaltic emulsion and a prime coat of aluminum paint 


At Stauffer Chemical Co., 


Maximum heating 
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absorbed with white blotting or filter 
paper. One drop of solution No. 3 
is then placed on the moist spot of 
the paper. Formation of a red or 
pink coloration in the spot denotes 
the presence of nickel. 


Stabilization Test—After heating 
test specimens to 1250° F for 2 hours, 
they are furnace cooled to 800° F, 
then cooled to room temperature in 
air. Specimens are then placed in 
a cold solution of three parts nitric 
acid, one part hydrofluoric acid and 
six parts water and left for 1 hour. 
After this time has elapsed, they are 
removed and washed with water 
Stainless types 321 and 347 will show 
a very slight attack from the acid, 
while types 302 and 304 will have 
rough, granular surfaces. 


Cold Tests Bearing Lubricants 


LUBRICANTS for ball bearings and 
such applications as aircraft gun tur- 
rets must be effective at tempera- 
tures as low as —65° F. To simplify 
testing of such lubricants, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has 
developed a compact, semiportable 
device for the low temperature test- 
ing of ball bearing lubricants which 
does not require the use of elaborate 
cold rooms. 

Heart of the device is a cooling 
chamber resembling a large bucket 
with a smaller bucket inside, both 
covered by a transparent plastic lid. 
Dry ice is placed in the space be- 
tween the buckets. In testing, a ball 
bearing is placed on a spindle in the 
inner bucket and rotated by a small 
electric motor. Tendency of the 
outer ring of the bearing to move 
with the inner ring is measured by 
a strain gage. If a lubricant under 
test thickens in the cold atmosphere, 
the inner ring will not turn freely 
and the gage will register a greater 
strain on the outer ring. 


New Carbide Possibilities 


LIMITATIONS which previously ex- 
isted as to the shapes and forms in 
which parts could be economically 
produced from cemented carbide 
have, in many cases, shown recent 
advances, according to Carboloy Co. 
Inc., Detroit. Among the parts not 
previously considered feasible on the 
basis of economy, but now made, are 
wear-resistant parts, embossing dies 
carrying considerable minute and 
sharp detail lettering and trademark 
stamps. In an application on coal 
pulverizer blades for industrial stok- 
ers, it is reported 22,000 tons have 
been passed without appreciable 
wear, as compared with previously 
3500 tons for conventional blades. 
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Phosphorus Alloys Used in New Plating Method 


Bureau of Standards’ new process for electrodepositing al- 
loys of phosphorus with cobalt or nickel appears to have 
commercial possibilities. Easily deposited, the alloys are 
hard, corrosion-resistant and bright 


ELECTRODEPOSITS of cobalt or 
nickel alloyed with as much as 15 
per cent phosphorus are being pro- 
duced by a commercially feasible 
method recently developed by the 
Bureau of Standards. The new phos- 
phorus alloys are said to be more 
easily deposited than chromium. They 
are very hard, corrosion-resistant 
and bright. 

These properties suggest the pos- 
sibility of a number of commercial 
applications. Their use is indicated 
for gages, cylinder walls, piston rings 
and other machine parts where re- 
sistance to wear is an important 
factor. In this connection, the more 
rapid rate of deposition as compared 
with chromium and the better throw- 
ing power of the plating bath should 
be of considerable advantage. Al- 
though the phosphorus alloys are not 
as white as bright nickel, the opera- 
tion of the baths is much less 
critical than for proprietary bright 
nickel. The phosphorus alloys can 
be plated from a bath made up en- 
tirely of inorganic chemicals where- 
as bright-nickel plating solutions 
must contain an organic brightening 
agent. 


Baths Simply Prepared—Plating 
baths for depositing the phosphorus 
alloys are simply prepared, consist- 
ing of common nickel or cobalt salts 
such as the sulphate or chloride, to 
which is added phosphorus acid as a 
source of phosphorus in the deposit. 
Baths are operated at a low pH—be- 


Photomicrograph of alloys of 
phosphorus with cobalt and 
nickel electrodeposited by means 
of the new technique. Low- 
phosphorus alloys show a col- 
umnar structure; structure of the 
high-phosphorus alloys is lami- 
nated or banded. (A) Low- 
phosphorus nickel (2.3 per cent 
phosphorus); (B) low-phosphorus 
cobalt (2.2 per cent phosphorus); 
(C) high-phosphorus nickel (13 
per cent phosphorus); (D) high- 
phosphorus cobalt (10 per cent 
phosphorus). Magnification X275 
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tween 0.5 and 1.5 depending on the 
composition. 

To maintain the desired acidity in 
the cathode film, the solution must 
be buffered. The bureau has found 
that phosphoric acid is one of the 
best chemicals for this purpose. 
Plating baths are kept at 75° C or 
above because at room temperature 
the cathode current efficiency is very 
low and the deposits are weak. Cur- 
rent densities should be between 5 
and 40 amp per square decimeter. 
At the usual current density—about 
10 amp per square decimeter—the 
rate of deposition is fairly high, 
amounting to a few thousandths of 
an inch an hour. 

Phosphorus Content Sets Appear- 
ance—Appearance of deposits de- 
pends upon phosphorus content. Al- 
loys with less than 2 per cent phos- 
phorus are usually smooth with a 
mat finish; but as the percentage of 
phosphorus increases, they become 
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brighter, reaching a peak of bright- 
ness at a phosphorus content of about 
10 per cent. When such deposits are 
plated on a dull surface, they in- 
crease in brightness as they become 
thicker. As a result of the slightly 
dark cast of the high-phosphorus 
alloys, their reflectivity is 45 to 50 
per cent, as compared with about 60 
per cent for buffed nickel coatings. 

When some of the phosphorus al- 
loys are immersed momentarily in a 
solution of an oxidizing agent, such 
as ferric chloride, or made anodic in 
the plating bath, a jet black film is 
formed on the surface of the metal. 
This film is hard and adherent and 
appears to have possibilities for de- 
corative use. 

Photomicrographs of the low-phos- 
phorus alloys show a columnar struc- 
ture while the high-phosphorus al- 
loys are found to have a laminated 
or banded structure. X-ray diffraction 
patterns of the high-phosphorus al- 
loys show no crystalline structure. 
When heat-treated, the deposits de- 
velop a fine-grained structure in- 
stead of the large crystals charac- 
teristic of pure nickel or cobalt. 

Hardness Varies—Hardness of the 
deposits as plated varies from 350 to 
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@ Alt-sTeeL BRACKETS DOUBLE-SEALED PRE-LUBRICATED BALL BEARINGS 


2) INDIVIDUALLY REMOVED CAST BRASS HEAVY-DUTY PRESHAPED ARMATURE COILS 


BRUSHHOLDERS 
STEEL-GASKETED CONDUIT BOX 


© SHELL-WOUND FIELD Cols ROLLED-STEEL FRAME 
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SK DEPENDABILITY 


Wrapped in Steel 





in the NEW_{L-Lize D-C MOTOR 


Thirty-nine years at hard labor—in steel mills 
...in mines ...in a thousand and one appli- 
cations—have proved the dependability of the 
type SK d-c motor. Now, new dependability 
has been added—new motor stamina... new 
freedom from maintenance... new value for 
d-c motor users. 


MAXIMUM STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY— 
Heavy steel end brackets and rolled-steel 
frame stand up to the shocking, jarring blows 
so often encountered in rugged d-c service. 


SIMPLIFIED SERVICING— Readily accessible 
through spacious opening in front bracket, 
brushholders may be removed individually. 
Armature coils, wound from Tufvar wire and 
treated in Thermoset varnish assure long life 
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... reduce trouble from shorts and grounds. 
Double-sealed pre-lubricated bearings (proved 
in over half a million motors) put an end to 
greasing problems. 


INDIVIDUAL FIELD COIL UNITS—One coil 
may be replaced without expense of replacing 
all...or discarding pole piece. Just slip the 
new coil in place .. . save repair costs. 
These are a few highlights of the new, all- 
steel Life-Line type SK d-c motor. Get the 
complete facts on series, shunt, or compound 
motors ... frames 203-365...in1to 30 hp 
ratings. Contact your local Westinghouse 
representative. Ask for a copy of “D-C Motor” 
Booklet B-4595, or write Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. j-21349 
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720 on the Vickers ceale, increasing 
with phosphorus content. When the 
alloys are heat-treated at 400° C, 
they become much harder. For ex- 
ample, a heat-treated cobalt-phos- 
phorus deposit containing about 10 
per cent phosphorus reaches a hard- 
ness of over 1100 Vickers, which is 
greater than that of electrodeposited 


chromium. Deposits which have been 
heated as high as 800° C and cooled 
are not appreciably softer than the 
initial deposit. However, the alloys 
have poor “hot hardness” and above 
a temperature of 600° C are softer 
than unalloyed nickel or cobalt. 
Although the low-phosphorus al- 
loys become ductile after heat treat- 





IRON MAN in your founcry might 
well be a new automatic core blow- 
ing machine which is capable of 
producing 350 half molds per hour. 
Developed by International Mold- 
ing Machine Co., LaGrange Park, 
Ill., the self-contained unit, fills 
flasks with sand through the use 
of a blower. The machine, still 
operating without assistance of 
the human hand, then indexes to 
squeeze the filled flask to the cor- 
rect mold hardness at its next 
stat.on. 

A 72-inch diameter’ indexing 
table has five stations, two of 
which are always empty, allowing 
for cleaning and spraying of pat- 
tern and pacing of inserts into the 
pattern and for the placement of 
new flasks. The table has pins 
protruding upward from its sur- 
face, these holding five metal pal- 
lets at equally spaced intervals. 
Fitting into recesses in these pal- 
lets are special pattern plates. It 
is said that plates may be removed 
from pallets and pallets removed 















Core Blower Produces 350 Half Molds per Hour 


from table by lifting, no tools be- 
ing required. 

Sequence of Operations — Flask 
is placed over pattern on one of 
the table’s pallet boards. Table 
then indexes to the various sta- 
tions of mold production, moving 
the flask to the filling station 
where standard mix molding sand 
is blown in. After squeezing at 
the next station, the table indexes 
and the pattern is automatically 
vibrated as a pin pushup drawing 
operation is performed. Pins holc 
the mold high, allowing it to be 
removed from the machine. 

Mechanical movements are all hy- 
draulically actuated. Minor clamp- 
ing cylinders and blowing opera- 
tion are accomplished through the 
use of compressed air at line pres- 
sure. Machine cycling is by elec- 
trical controls. 

Machine in accompanying illus- 
tration is designed to handle 12 x 
18-inch flasks. At the left is the 
control panel; mold blowing ma- 
chine itself is in left background. 
In actual production, a larger sand 
storage hopper (on top of machine) 
would be used, being fed by a plate 
feeder or belt conveyor. Tank ir 
center background is for com- 
pressed air. Cabinet housing hy- 
draulic pumps and storage tank is 
in foreground, while electrical ap- 
paratus is housed in cabinet at 
right rear. 
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ment at 800° C, deposits containing 
more than 1 per cent phosphorus are 
generally brittle. Alloys with higher 
percentages of phosphorus are highly 
resistant to corrosion and chemical 
attack, exceeding in this respect the 
pure metals. Thus, in experiments at 
the bureau the nickel alloy with 10 
to 14 per cent phosphorus was at- 
tacked considerably less by hydro- 
chloric acid than was pure nickel. 


Draws One Corner at a Time 


DRAWING or forming of panel cor- 
ners is an expensive operation. This 
is particularly true when the fabri- 
cator’s panel production schedule is 
not great and where a variety of sizes 
involves use of welded corners and 
hand finishing. To place such opera- 
tions on better footing economy- 
wise, Vulcan Tool Co. of Dayton, O., 
has developed a one-corner-at-a-time 
hydraulic drawing press which is said 
to eliminate many of the costly die 
and labor operations usually associ- 
ated with making paneled corners. 


With the use of the Vulcan-Draw 
press, the flat sheet is placed in posi- 
tion for the drawing of one corner 
and the operator steps on an actuat- 
ing pedal. A few seconds in the hy- 
draulic cycle and the sheet is re- 
leased with the corner completely 
drawn and finish sized. The other 
corners are formed by rotating the 
sheet; upon completion, specified 
over-all panel dimensions are held. 
After side and end bending in the 
usual press brake, the panel is com- 
pletely formed. 


It is said that separate dies are not 
required for each size panel, thus re- 
leasing punch press equipment for 
other work. As only one corner is 
processed at a time, various corner 
radii covering different styled panels 
can be fabricated in the same equip- 
ment. Tooling amounts to a simple 
single corner punch and die which can 
be changed at will and within a few 
minutes if a different shaped corner 
is to be formed. The company ex- 
plains that almost any radii and any 
panel size from 15 x 18 inches to the 
largest panel handled can be corner- 
formed from flat sheet. 


Foreign Language Edition 


COMMERCIAL standard CS90E-47, 
covering power cranes and shovels, is 
available in printed form in French, 
Spanish and Portuguese. It provides 
uniform methods of supplying speci- 
fication data, requirements, and defi- 
nitions for fair competition and a 
better understanding between sellers 
and buyers in foreign markets of 
power cranes and shovels. 
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PRODUCTION’S 
UP AGAIN! 
GOOD WORK, 
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PHILLIPS 


Philgas Division 


Offices located in Amarillo, Tex., Atlanta, Ga., Chicago, Ill., Denver, Colo., Des Moines, la., Detroit, Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., Jackson, Miss., 
Kansas City, Mo., Milwaukee, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., New York, N. Y., Raleigh, N. C., St. Louis, Mo., Tulsa, Okla., Wichita, Kan. 
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OUR PHILLIPS LP-GAS 


SYSTEM LICKED 
OUR TEMPERATURE 
FLUCTUATION, TOO! 


NES SO nn on EERO ACETIC AS 


Uniform in thermal value 
gravity and pressure, a 
Phillips 66 engineered LP-Gas sys- 
tem assures you constant furnace 
temperatures and atmosphere. For 
smooth, clean-burning, continuous 
operation; for constant pressure, 
high or low, let us help you install 
your own Phillips 66 LP-Gas plant. 
Low initial cost! Complete equip- 
ment for your installation is ready 
for early delivery. 





If you need a dependable gas 
supply, ask to have one of our in- 
dustrial engineers call and talk the 
matter over. He can show you how 
others have saved money by using 
Phillips 66 LP-Gas. 


Specialists in LP-Ga 
7 | 

For Stand-by Gas 
Or Continuous Us: 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


PETROLEUM COMPANY 


SALES DEPARTMENT 
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Fig. 1—Sheet metal is fed into a combined 
slitter and stretcher at the Parkersburg, W. Va., 
plant of Penn Metal Co. Inc. 





Fig. 2—One operation performs slitting and stretching. Ex- 
panded metal emerges from the machine with very little 
or no scrap loss 


New Markets Open for Expanded Metal 


Now made in heat and corrosion-resistant materials, it 
combines high utility values with economy in cost 


RAPIDLY developing markets for ex- 
panded metals in nickel, Monel, In- 
conel and other nickel alloys are seen 
as the result of the establishment of 
convenient and adequate sources of 
supply. 

While largely used for such pur- 
poses as screens, where the finer 
meshes are not required, applications 
are being broadened to cover such di- 
versified uses as laundry, dish wash- 
ing and chemical plant equipment, 
and lathing for anchoring insulation 
material in steam and other power 
plants. 


Fig. 3—The material is roll flattened where an ex- 
ceptionally smooth surface is desired 


Low Fabricating Costs—Many ad- 
vantages peculiar to the material have 
been found. For one thing, its cost 
of fabricating is low. It is produced 
merely by slitting sheets of the metal 
or alloy desired and stretching in one 
operation. There is little scrap loss, 
most of the original sheet being saved 
in the expanded metal. 

As produced by Penn Metal Co. 
Inc., Parkersburg, W. Va., expanded 
corrosion-resistant metal is fabricated 
without raveling. The material can 
be formed, curved, welded and assem- 
bled. Expanded materials are also 





made in roll-flattened form when a 
smooth surface is required. 

Good Rigidity, Heat Resistant— 
Nickel, Monel, Inconel, or other high 
nickel alloys in expanded form are 
found to have excellent strength and 
rigidity as well as resistance to heat, 
wear and corrosion. The mechanical 
properties of the materials in sheet 
form are reported to be further in- 
creased by the cold working involved 
in slitting, stretching and rolling op- 
erations. 

Expanded Monel is produced in all 
diamond sizes from \-inch through 
14-inch mesh in U. S. standard gage 
numbers from 22 (0.0306-inch) 
through 10 (0.1379-inch). Expanded 


Fig. 4—Expanded Monel being used to anchor Johns- 
Manville insulating material in a power plant 
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Inconel is available in 4%-inch mesh 
in gages 22 through 16 (0.0613-inch), 
and in %-inch to 1%-inch mesh in 
gages from 20 (0.0368-inch) through 
13 (0.0919-inch). The company 
makes expanded nickel on special or- 
ler. 


Right Method—No Aspirin 


Wrought Iron, like all materials, 
has specific characteristics that 
require process modifications 


PRODUCTION of flanged and dished 
wrought iron heads can lead to many 
headaches, but it can be an effortless 
routine for the fabricator recognizing 
the inherent characteristics of the 
metal and introducing slight operat- 
ing modifications. One large fabric- 
ator recently had some difficulty in 
production of three pairs of flanged 
and dished heads for a Georgia firm 
from special forming wrought iron 
plates supplied by A. M. Byers Co., 
Pittsburgh. The difficulty, according 
to E. B. Story, chief metallurgist of 
the latter company, was traced to 
failure to modify spinning practice 
to compensate for wrought iron char- 
acteristics. 

Job specifications called for two 
heads %-inch by 48 inches OD by 
48 inches dish radius ASME; two 
heads 5%-inch by 48 inches OD by 43 
inches dish radius ellipse ASME; 
and a pair of heads %-inch by 
66 inches OD by 66 inches dish 
radius ASME. Modifications of pro- 
cedure called for each head to be 
heated twice; a considerable reduc- 
tion of the spinning speed and ap- 
plication of the roller so that the 
contact between the roller and form- 
ing plate is on a greater surface 
area was also carried out. 

Spinning at 1450° F—Plates were 
heated so that upon being moved from 
the furnace into the spinning ma- 
chines, metal temperature was not 
higher than 1450° F at which spin- 
ning began. The operation continued 
until the temperature dropped to 1100 
to 1150° F, at which time the plates 
still glowed a dull red. They were then 
reheated to continue forming at not 
greater than 1450° F temperature at 
which spinning began. 

Another modification of the cus- 
tomary practice was in the playing 
of the spinning roller in the early 
stages on the peripheral edge of the 
plate. In this practice, the roller de- 
velops an accentuated localized stress 
which simultaneously develops com- 
pression and tension in the plate. It 
was suggested that the roller be 
applied to a greater surface area of 
the plate, reducing the stress on the 
forming material. Modification of the 
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roller application procedure is said to 
have produced two elliptical heads 
of flawless formation. 


Chemical Dries Gas 


IN THE PAST, considerable quan- 
tities of natural gas have been wasted 
because of the economic difficulties 
involved in drying and transporting. 
Now a chemically-inert solid siliceous 
material in the form of beads, known 
as Sovabead, is being used in the 
commercial drying of natural gas be- 


fore it is transported through pipe- 
lines. 

Field tests in the last three years 
by Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc., New 
York, has shown that the new chem- 
ical doubles the absorption value of 
drying towers and that the overall 
operating efficiency of natural gas 
drying units is enhanced through 
elimination of caking and reduction 
of pressure drops, channeling and 
dusting. Material is said to main- 
tain a high absorption capacity while 
maintaining the low dewpoint. 


Welded Studs Cut Refractory Installation Costs 


RESULTS expected from use of stud 
welding for securing refractory tile 
in pellet catalyst regenerators for a 
Toledo, O., refinery are lowered in- 
stallation and maintenance costs and 
improved equipment operation. Fab- 
ricated by Sun Shipbuilding Co., 
Chester, Pa., for a refinery of Sun 
Oil Co., the regenerator will have over 
5500 pieces of refractory tile which 
are supported by square headed stain- 
less steel studs. 

One end of the special % x 4-inch 
flux-filled AISI type 316 stainless 
steel studs is welded to a 2-inch 
square type 316 stainless plate at the 
plant of Nelson Stud Welding Divi- 
sion, Morton Gregory Corp., Lorain, 
O. These weldments are shipped to 
the fabricating company and other 
end of the stud welded to the inner 
shell of the catalyst regenerator with 
the assistance of a special chuck de- 
veloped for this purpose. Studs are 


welded to center puch marks laid 
out during the fabrication of the tank. 

Tile Fits Over Studs—Weldments 
support tongue-and-groove high tem- 
perature refractory tile of the type 
produced by LaClede Christy Co., St. 
Louis. A special sealing cement is 
first applied to the tank wall, then 
40-pound insulation blocks. Latter 
are placed on the studs next to the 
shell. The tongue-and-groove tiles are 
placed in position over the studs sup- 
ported by the 2-inch square of stain- 
less steel. 

According to the designers and en- 
gineers for the project, Catalytic Con- 
struction Co. Inc., nearly perfect in- 
sulation of the tank wall is achieved. 
The intimate fit of the -insulation 
blocks behind the refractory tile re- 
sults in a complete gas seal to mini- 
mize the possibility of gas getting 
behind the insulation and causing 
hot spots on the tank wall. 


Square-headed stainless steel studs, accurately positioned on the lining 
of the ccotalyst regenerator support more than 5500 pieces of tile 
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ELIMINATES 90% OF SULPHUR IN IRON 





By E. P. BEST 
Metallurgist 
A. M. Byers Co, 
Ambridge, Pa. 
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Desulphurizing practice followed by A. M. Byers includes pre- 
conditioning the desulphurizer by simultaneously raising it to 
the metal temperature while degasifying it to eliminate foam- 
ing. Three ladles, one of which is hooded, are employed in 


the procedure 
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ELIMINATION of 90 per cent or 
more of the sulphur in iron now is 
being accomplished at the Ambridge, 
Pa. plant of the A. M. Byers Co. by 
using a special ladle treatment with 
sodium hydroxide prior to bessemer- 
izing. The desulphurizing practice 
consists of the following operations: 


About 28,000 pounds of hot metal 
is initially tapped from a battery of 
three cupolas melting at the rate of 
about 55 tons per hour. This amount 
of metal is tapped into an open top 
conventional lip pour ladle which 
rests on a truck. As the metal fills 
the ladle the weight is obtained by 
suitable scales, and three or four 100- 
pound cans of sodium hydroxide as 
required are simultaneously added at 
spaced intervals during the tap. The 
sodium hydroxide melts to form the 
desulphurizing slag. The reaction is 
violent; the slag becomes foamy and 
more or less quiet only after the 
completion of tapping. 

This ladle of hot metal with an ov- 


meaneanientt 


erlying layer of desulphurizing slag, 
which also is the rear ladle in a train 
of three, is coupled to the train and 
pulled into position under a suitably 
located crane which can pick it up 
and pour its contents slowly and de- 
liberately into an empty hooded type 
ladle. Metal and slag go over the 
lip together and further intimate 
mixing is provided whereby the un- 
precedented in sulphur reduction is 
secured. The emptied ladle is placed 
back on its own truck and returned 
to the cupola tapping station to re- 
ceive the next heat. 

The hooded top ladle, which is the 
middle ladle in the train, is then 
picked up by the crane, its truck 
moved into the clear, and a third 
ladle, also a conventional lip type 
ladle on its truck, is pulled into po- 
sition under the hooded top ladle 
to receive the desulphurized heat. 
This third ladle, which is_ the 
forward ladle in the train, is then in 
position on a second set of scales, 
and a converter charge of 27,000 
pounds of desulphurized hot metal 
is received from the hooded ladle for 
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Fig. 1—Plan and elevation view of desulphurizing equipment 
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transfer to the converter. The hooded 
ladle then is returned to its truck 
ready for the oncoming heat. 

The hooded top ladle is provided 
with a nozzle situated at about a 
position which would correspond to 
the lip of the conventional ladle so 
that when the ladle is tilted the 
nozzle functions similarly to a bottom 
pour ladle. Only a small shot of slag 
is ejected as it passes the nozzle on 
the way “up and down”, and by 
means of this arrangement the desul- 
phurizing slag can be separated from 
the desulphurized metal and the de- 
sulphurizing slag is retained in the 
hooded ladle. 

With each cycle of operations ad- 
ditional desulphurizing slag accumu- 
lates in the hooded type ladle. In 
order to prevent excessive build-up 
of sulphides in the desulphurizer 
through prolonged reusage, some of 
the accumulated desulphurizing slag 
in the hooded type ladle is poured off, 
preferably after each cycle. After the 
second heat has been handled, only 
a portion of the reused slag will be 
involved in successive heats as the 
cycle of operations is repeated. 


Desulphurizing Procedure—The me- 
chanical arrangement used in the per- 
fected desulphurizing procedure is il- 
lustrated diagrammatically in plan 
and elevation by Fig. 1. A sketch 
of the hooded ladle is shown in Fig. 
2; its design is unique and its op- 
eration simple. 

Summarizing the metallurgical ac- 
complishment briefly: 


1. In the initial ladle the solid de- 
sulphurizer is melted and some 
of the sulphur removed. 

2. In the second ladle an additional 
quantity of the remaining sul- 
phur is removed and the slag 
mechanically skimmed. 

3. The third ladle merely provides 
a receptacle for transporting the 
fully desulphurized iron to the 
converter for blowing. 


This new method features the pre- 
conditioning of the desulphurizer by 
simultaneously raising it to the metal 
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WHAT OIL MEN AND STEEL MEN WILL 
TELL YOU ABOUT McKEE ENGINEERING: 


They'll tell you McKee engineering is 
thorough—that McKee builds sound, prac- 
tical production facilities for both industries. 
McKee’s knowledge and experience in oil 
and steel prove advantageous to McKee 
clients in each industry and has solved 
problems in other fields. 


McKee service is prompt and construction 
rapid. That means lower costs and earlier 
completion of a profit producing plant. 


Wherever iron and steel are produced or oil 
is refined, successfully operating McKee- 
built plants prove McKee Engineering 
means assured results’. 





ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 


ARTHUR G. IN 4 | nm ] 


INDUSTRIES 


@ It may be a blast furnace, open hearth, ore beneficiation 
plant . . . or any type of refinery from a crude distillation 
plant to a catalytic cracker, but in each case the plant is the 


machine. 


McKee builds these multi-million-dollar ‘plant-machines”’ 
for two of the world’s basic industries—Iron and Steel and 


Petroleum Refining. 


Where successful operation and profitable investment depend 
so much on the plant itself, plant design must be correct- 
engineering thorough—and construction sound. That's why 
steel men and oil men all over the world call on McKee for 
all types of production facilities. 
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temperature while degasifying it to 
eliminate foaming, and then reladling 
it to provide intimate association of 
desulphurizer and metal under the 
most effective circumstances. 


Effectiveness of the present desul- 
phurizing method can be illustrated 
by citing several specific cases for cu- 
pola melted hot metal taken from 
the plant records. The data are pre- 
sented in Table I. If the sulphur 
content of the hot metal intended for 
bessemerizing is not particularly high 
or the need for relatively low sul- 
phur content in the desulphurizing 
product not of paramount importance, 
sodium carbonate can be used to re- 
place sodium hydroxide as the desul- 
phurizing reagent using the same 
procedures. 


Optimum Commingling Important 
—Primary essentials for successful 
ladle desulphurization of molten 
pig iron are optimum commingling 
between the reacting hot metal 
and desulphurizing slag, temperature 
and absence of contaminants 


Recently our activities with ladle 
desulphurizing made it possible to 
recognize that the optimum with re- 
spect to intimate contact between the 
hot metal and the desulphurizing 
agent should be given prime consid- 
eration, and since then the improve- 
ments reflect this fundamental; inter- 
mixing of the two phases by agitation 
is imperative. In connection with 
agitation the resultant slag becomes 
foamy when solid sodium hydroxide 
is melting in contact with molten 
iron, The foaminess is caused by the 
dissociation of water vapor from the 
hydroxide. It has been found that 
with this physical condition desirable 
intimate contact is not fully obtained 
between metal and _ desulphurizer. 
Upon completion of the tap, boiling 
and foaminess subside, and subse- 
quently during reladling a very ef- 
fective intimacy between the molten 
metal and the desulphurizer is there- 
by obtained. In its essentials some 
desulphurizing is accomplished in the 
tapping ladle, but the important ac- 
complishment in the first ladle is a 
conditioning of the molten desulphur- 
izer to enable it to do the highest de- 
gree of desulphurizing when the con- 
tents of the tapping ladle are re- 
poured. 

Optical readings using customary 
correction for emissivity show that 
a temperature range between 2450 
and 2650° F is satisfactory for the 
operation being discussed. The tem- 
perature obtained at the Byers plant 
for any one set of operating condi- 
tions depends on the cupola burden, 
other things being equal. A pig iron 
burden yields molten iron at the cu- 
pola iron notch at the lower value, 
and with increasing amounts of scrap 
the temperature rises to the maxi- 
mum. With the average burden used 
at the Byers plant, resultant hot met- 
al temperatures are customarily in 
the 2450-2650° F range. 

Temperature loss through desul- 
phurizing is 175 to 200° F, that is, 
cupola hot metal temperature to de- 
sulphurized hot metal temperature 
entering the converter. It scarcely 
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Fig. 2—Sketch of hooded ladle 


need be mentioned that speed of op- 
erations would be a factor with re- 
spect to temperature loss, but it 
should not be forgotten that hot 
metal is under discussion and its 
carbon level is high. The quantity 
of desulphurizer used within, the lim- 
its of the 250-400 pounds employed 
seemingly is not important in the 
matter of temperature loss; the tem- 
perature drop is the same for all 
practical purposes. Apparently the 
boiling action in the tapping ladle is 
the larger factor affecting the tem- 
perature loss. The action in the ladle 
when the sodium hydroxide is being 
added is violent. 





TABLE I 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PRESENT 
DESULPHURIZING OPERATION 


(Cupola Melted Hot Metal) 





Hot Metal CaseA Case B 
i er eer ee 1.25 0.75 
i RS eS 3 0.11 0.22 
Temperature, °F. ........ 2450 2600 
a eee 250 400 
Quantity treated, Ib........ 27,000 27,000 
Resulting sulphur, %...... 0.010 .017 
Percentage eliminated ..... 90.9 92.3 
TABLE Il 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PRESENT 
DESULPHURIZING OPERATION 
Hot Metal Temperature Range: 2450-2650° F 
Sodium Hydroxide: 250 to 400 1Ib/27,000 Ib 
Het Metal 
Per Cent Sulphur ———————— 


Before 


After 
Desulphurizing Desulphurizing Eliminated 
0.111 0.008 92.8 
0.138 0.009 93.5 
0.156 0.009 94.2 
0.165 0.013 92.1 
0.181 0.014 92.3 
0.190 0.014 92.6 
0.211 0.015 94.1 
0.227 0.015 93.4 
0.235 0.016 93.2 
0.269 0.019 92.9 





The 175 to 200 degree loss men- 
tioned can be reduced by 50 degrees 
or more if the plant layout permits 
the elimination of the third ladle in 
the train—the transfer ladle. At the 
Byers plant it was not practical to 
pour directly from the hooded ladle 
into the converter, but where suitable 
means are provided this could be 
readily accomplished if temperature 
considerations assumed importance. 

Cupola slags are acid and carry 
between 0.25 and 0.50 per cent sul- 
phur and must not be permitted to 
become a discounting factor in ladle 
desulphurizing. The cupolas con- 
cerned have cinder notches as well as 
iron notches. Enough iron is retained 
in the well to prevent slag draining 
through the iron hole; if it shows the 
iron is stopped. What holds true for 
the cupola slag would apply of course 
to any sulphur bearing slag. 


Hard Ladle Brick Best—The grade 
of refractory brick employed which 
has been found to give the best serv- 
ice is hard, dense, clay ladle brick. 
The life of the ladle brick is consid- 
ered good; the tapping ladle so-called 
lasts from 12 to 20 hours; the hooded 
ladle about 48 hours; and the trans- 
fer ladle approximately 72 hours. 
Hours of service prior to repairing 
or relining can be translated to any 
method of comparison by calculating 
four heats per hour, 27,000 pounds 
each, as the rate of production. About 
1200 to 1300 tons of hot metal are 
desulphurized each 24 hours. 


Composition of the hot metal han- 
dled with the desulphurizing opera- 
tion has varied through the range re- 
ported in Table III. Considering the 
elements individually, it can be stated 
that carbon must be present; higher 
silicon is believed advantageous; man- 
ganese appears not to matter. Op- 
portunity has not been presented to 
learn the low limits of carbon and 
silicon below which desulphurizing 
becomes impossible; but unquestion- 
ably there are limits with respect to 
carbon and silicon individually and to 
the sum of the combined carbon and 
silicon content. 


Portrays Changes—Change in hot 
metal composition during the desul- 
phurizing operation is likewise shown 
in Table III. As indicated there may 
be as much as a quarter of 1 per 
cent drop in carbon shown by analy- 
sts. There will be a drop in silicon 
of 10 to 25 points, depending upon 
whether the minimum amount of 250 
pounds of sodium hydroxide or maxi- 
mum amount of 400 pounds is used. 
There will be no change in manganese 
content and the phosphorus may show 
a small increase due to the concentra- 
tion effect of the losses. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining a truly represen- 
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TABLE Ul 


HOT METAL CHEMISTRY 


Carbon (total) 
Silicon 

Sulphur 
Manganese 


Change 
in composition 


Range of composition u 
Handled desulphurizing 
3.25-4.25 25 points or less 
0.50-2.00 10 to 25 points 
0.06-0.36 92+2% 
0.30-1.00 No change 
0.05-0.13 Slight increase 


Phosphorus 





tative analysis for hot metal should 
be considered in weighing this data; 
however, it is believed that the data 
closely portray actual changes that 
occur in the hot metal composition 
for the elements other than sulphur 
which would have to be considered in 
any subsequent bessemerizing. 


A typical slag for the present prac- 
tice which includes the reladling op- 
eration will analyze 37 to 38 per cent 
silica and have a sulphur content in- 
the range of 7 to 8 per cent. The 
silica is believed to be present as Na, 
SiO, and the sulphur as Na,S. A 38 
per cent silica means 77.3 per cent 
Na,SiO, and 8 per cent sulphur means 
19.5 per cent Na,S; their sum is 96.8 
per cent, and the remainder is FeO 
and Al.O,. This unusual and remark- 
able slag has a distribution ratio be- 
tween the percentage sulphur in the 
slag and the percentage sulphur in 
the metal which varies between 500 
and 550. 

Sodium hydroxide produced either 
by the ammonia-soda process or the 
electrolytic process arrives at the 
plant in carload lots, in airtight 100 
pound or 200 pound cans. These un- 


opened cans are delivered to the 
charging platform. At this point the 
solid cylinders are removed from the 
sheet metal containers by cutting 
along the longitudinal seam and cir- 
cumferentially around the top and 
bottom using a hatchet. Once the 
cylinders of hydroxide are removed 
from the containers, little additional 
handling is involved and the workmen 
merely roll the cylinders through a 
trap door into the tapping ladle be- 
low. Necessary safety precautions 
are taken; workmen use _ rubber 
gloves and face masks. Liberated 
fumes are suitably handled by en- 
closed hoods and stacks. 


From a paper presented before the Pitts- 
burgh chapter of the American Society for 
Metals, Feb. 9 


Spiral Tubing by Heliarc 

TUBING of almost any diameter and 
thickness may be easily produced by 
forming into a closed spiral and weld- 
ing the joint with a Heliarc torch. 
Stainless steel, Inconel, plain carbon 
steel, brass, aluminum and magne- 
sium have been made into spiral 
welded tubing by B & M Mfg. Co., 
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BENEFICIATION BENEFITS: In operation to improve the grade of iron 
ore derived from beneficiation are two heavy media separators in the 
Mesabi iron range of Minnesota. Made by Hardinge Co. Inc., York, 
Pa., the units, plus four more being installed, consist of a slowly-revolving, 
inclined, cylindrical drum with spiral flights attached to its inner surface. 
Material to be separated is fed in at the lower end. Sink-float separa- 
tion method employs a liquid suspension of heavy mineral, or metal, 
whose density lies between that of the materials to be separated. The 
“sink” material is carried by spiral flights to high end and discharged; 
“float” overflows a circular weir at lower end. Units are capable of 
handling ore up to 4 inches in diameter 
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Grand Rapids, Mich., using a Heliare 
torch, developed by Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Co. of New York. 

Diameters range from %4 to 3 
inches and walls from 0.015 to 0.0625- 
inch or more. It is said that the 
forming machines are simple and 
light and that no heavy equipment 
or forming dies are used in the proc- 
ess. Advantages reported are the 
speed and adjustable feature which 
permits tube of different size and 
thickness to be welded with only a 
few adjustments of the forming head 
and welding machine. Coiled strip of 
proper width is placed on the form- 
ing machine and forced through a die 
that makes the spiral. As it emerges 
from the die it passes under the Heli- 
arc torch and the seam is automat- 
ically welded. It then may be given 
a cold draw to produce a perfectly 
smooth surface. 


Brushing Cleans Strip Steel 
SAVINGS for a large midwestern 
rolling mill are effected by the ap- 
plication of power brushing for the 
continuous cleaning of strip steel at 
speeds of over 1500 fpm. By remov- 
ing all traces of rolling oil prior to 
electrolytic tin plating, the Heli-Mas- 
ter brushes, developed by Osborn 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, help prevent por- 
ous coatings and assure a high qual- 
ity product. 

Assuring continuous and uninter- 
rupted production on the sheet scrub- 
bing line, the brushes are produced in 
units of length from 4 to 30 inches 
and in diameter from 8 to 12 inches. 
As the strip emerges from the squeez- 
er rollers, it passes through the first 
of three brushing stations. Two sec- 
tions are mounted on each shaft to 
provide a 42-inch brush face, Due to 
the uniform dense fill assured by the 
special construction, these brushes 
are said to insure against streaking 
or gaps. 

Operating in conjunction with high 
pressure hot sprays and chemical 
cleaning baths, the brushes rotate at 
1200 rpm. After scrubbing, the sheet 
is coiled and proceeds to the electro- 
lytic tin plating operation. 


A Career in Metallurgy 


TAKING the young science student 
through swift moving and dramatic 
series of facts, from the ancient ham- 
mering-out of metal forms to the 
sound of a supersonic jet plane is a 
30-minute recording of “Your Career 
In Metallurgy” available from Amer- 
ican Society For Metals, Cleveland. 
Making use of radio programming 
techniques, the recording is intended 
to clarify metallurgy in the minds of 
those who want an engineering ca- 
reer, but who have not decided upon 
the particular branch they will enter. 
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Surface Finish 


(Continued from Page 90) 


lost widely used method of abso- 
ite surface finish comparison is the 
stylus-type instrument. In fact, it 
was not until after the instrument- 
makers developed the direct reading 
roughness measuring instrument that 
any attempt was made to standardize 
the terms and methods of designating 
surface roughness. Use of instru- 
ments of this type has made possible 
the designation of surface roughness 
as a linear measurement of the depth 
of the roughness. 

When well calibrated, the instru- 
ments are capable of extremely ac- 
curate measurement. Such _instru- 
ments have indicated the variations 
that normally occur on ordinarily 
machined surfaces. Their use elim- 
inates some of the dependence of the 
roughness readings on the personal 
interpretation of the inspector when 
compared to the use of standard 
specimen sets. In addition to identify- 
ing the degree of roughness by a 
number, certain present day instru- 
ments are capable of producing a 
graph of the profile of the rough- 
ness and the contours of the waviness 
encountered. 


Surface Finish Terminology — 
Standardization of surface finish 
terminology was not attempted be- 
fore adequate means of measuring 
surfaces had been developed. After 
numerous meetings and preliminary 
publications, the present American 
Standards Association B46.1 stand- 
ard on surface roughness, waviness, 
and lay was adopted in February, 
1947. The Society of Automotive 
Engineers’ standard on surface finish, 
which is patterned largely on the 
ASA B46.1 standard was adopted in 
March, 1949. 

The standards do not define the 
means by which a surface is to be 
produced, nor by what methods the 
surfaces shall be measured. Fur- 
ther, the standards are not concerned 
with the physical or optical char- 
acteristics of the surface. They are 
concerned only with the geometrical 
irregularities of the surface and their 
direction. 

Given below are definitions pertain- 
ing to surface finish control as de- 
scribed in General Motors Engineer- 
ing Standards: 

Surface: The surface of an object 

is the boundary which separates 

that object from another substance. 

Its shape and extent are usually 

defined by a drawing or descrip- 

tive specification. 

Profile: The contour of any speci- 

fied section through a surface. 

Roughness: Relatively finely 
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spaced surface irregularities. On 
surfaces produced by machining and 
abrasive operations, the irregular- 
ities produced by the cutting action 
of tool edges and abrasive grains, 
and by the feed of the machine tool 
are roughness. Roughness may be 
considered as being superimposed 
on a “wavy” surface, but in itself 
does not alter the trueness of the 
surface. 

Microinch: One millionth of an inch. 
0.000001-inch. 

Unit of Height for Roughness 

Lay: Direction of the predominant 
surface pattern. 
Waviness: Surface irregularities 
which are of greater spacing than 
the roughness. On machined sur- 
faces such irregularities may re- 
sult from machine or work deflec- 
tions, vibrations, etc. Irregularities 
of similar geometry may occur due 
to warping, strains, or other causes. 
Flaws: Irregularities which occur 
at one place, or at relatively infre- 
quent intervals in the surface, e.g. 
a scratch, ridge, hole, peak, crack 
or check. 


Methods of Rating Roughness—The 
ASA standard allows four different 
methods of rating surface roughness, 
namely, maximum peak to valley 
height; average peak to valley height; 
root mean square of deviations from 
the mean surface; and arithmetical 
average of deviations from the mean 
surface. It was purposely broad to 
allow for varied opinions of the dif- 


ferent factions involved. The SAE 
standard on _ surface finish rates 
roughness as arithmetical average de- 
viation from the mean surface only. 

Because of the indefinite concept of 
what constitutes a peak and what 
constitutes a valley, deviation from 
the mean surface was chosen. Since 
it integrates highs, lows and inter- 
mediate values of roughness, it pro- 
vides a figure that is more of an over- 
all gage of the surface than the peak 
to valley measurements. Averaging- 
type instruments usually read some 
function of the deviation from the 
mean surface. 

At present, the gage reading of 
most stylus-type instruments rate 
roughness in root mean square values, 
but these instruments can be adjusted 
to read the arithmetical average with 
very little effort. 

The ASA standard allows measure- 
ment of roughness values by com- 
parison with reference surfaces or 
by direct instrument measurements. 
Comparison can be made by sight, 
feel, or instrument. The SAE stand- 
ard recommends that all roughness 
measurement be based on a set of 
standard surfaces, the values of which 
are the same from set to set. Instru- 
ments may be used for direct meas- 
urement if they have been calibrated 
against the standard surfaces; visual 
or tactual comparisons are best made 
by employing pilot specimens of the 
surface to be measured. 


Surface Point Analyzers——Develop- 





loading racks. 








REDUCES SPACE REQUIREMENTS: This outside storage is part of recently 
instituted material handling procedure at Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y., 


which saved 10,000 sq ft of floor space within the plant. 

industrial trucks increased manufacturing floor space, utilized storage 

space 100 per cent and cut handling costs drastically. 

ment, use of a 4000-pound capacity truck reduced required floor space 

by 6000 sq ft, yet twice the material is stored—with the aid of pallets and 

Actual dollar savings throughout the plant total almost 
four times the cost of the four trucks 


Four Towmotor 


In one depart- 
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SAMPLE ON THE FLY: Exactly synchronized at all times with the movement 
of the strip is this flying sample punch installed on the No. 4 electrolytic 
tinplate line at Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. (see STEEL, May 15, 
1950, p. 104). Made by United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
the punch is designed to cut samples out of strip steel 0.005 to 0.036-inch 
thick running at speeds up to 2000 fpm. Upper drum has fixed die and 
lower drum a movable punch which is extended by a solenoid acting 
through toggle linkage inside the drum. Machine is made to move across 
strip, making it possible to obtain a sample at any point across width 











ment of surface point analyzers has 
contributed a great dea] to the ad- 
vancement of surface quality con- 
trol. The Profilometer manufactured 
by Physicists Research Co., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and the Brush surface 
analyzer produced by Brush Develop- 
ment Co., Cleveland, are tracer point 
surface finish measuring instruments. 
The specific quality measured by 
these instruments is roughness, which, 
together with waviness and flaws are 
generally supposed to comprise the 
irregularities found on a surface. The 
instruments use an electric “pick-up” 
to trace the irregularities and to con- 
vert these mechanical fluctuations in- 
to corresponding electrical ones. The 
instrument amplifier then magnifies 
these fluctuations until they are pow- 
erful enough to actuate a meter. The 
meter reading thus produced repre- 
sents the average surface roughness 
of the part being measured. 
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The reading produced by the Pro- 
filometer can be described as the 
average departure from the ‘center 
line.” That is, the surface to be 
measured should be pictured as a 
series of hills and valleys and a center 
line should be drawn halfway between 
the peaks and valleys—the Profilo- 
meter reading represents the average 
distance between the center line and 
the line denoting the surface. 

The Brush surface analyzer is an- 
other type of surface point analyzer 
which, according to Brush Develop- 
ment Co. has been used for the ex- 
ploration and charting of surface fin- 
ishes on metals, glass, wire, plastics, 
paper, plated and painted surfaces, 
and tool cutting edges. A_ typical 
shop set-up of the instrument is 
shown in Fig. 17. Application of the 
Brush surface analyzer to the study 
of plated and unplated surfaces has 
recently been described.5 


Surface defects in base metals have 
long been among the chief factors 
contributing to high finishing costs. 
Electroplaters have long recognized 
the desirability of securing a process 
which would plate heavier-than-aver- 
age deposits into surface defects and 
thus tend to “smooth” the surface 
during the plating process. The ad- 
vent of tools for examining surface 
smoothness, such as those of the 
surface point analyzer type have 
assisted in the development of plat- 
ing processes which tend to minimize 
surface imperfections. 

(To be concluded) 
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Furnace Anneals Jet Parts 


ALTHOUGH they lack many of the 
precision parts of reciprocating air- 
craft engines, turbo-jet engines nev- 
ertheless require many operations 
which must be performed to extreme- 
ly close tolerances. For instance, 
fabrication of stainless steel aft- 
frames for these engines requires a 
carefully controlled annealing cycle 
to relieve stresses within the metal 
work. Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, 
Calif., has installed two General Elec- 
tric rectangular pit ribbon resistor 
electric furnaces for this operation. 

Operating with a protective atmos- 
phere, these furnaces are capable of 
annealing four frames at once, two 
per furnace. They are situated side 
by side and are so arranged that 
either can be charged by lifting the 
furnace lid with a hoist and deposit- 
ing it on top of the adjacent furnace. 
Frames are placed in the furnace by 
means of a hoist. 

An atmosphere gas converter sup- 
plies a protective atmosphere of car- 
bon dioxide, nitrogen, carbon monox- 
ide and a small quantity of hydrogen. 
The air-gas ratio is adjusted to pro- 
duce a neutral mixture for purging 
the furnaces at the beginning and end 
of each cycle. Ribbon resistors, sup- 
ported on the walls of the furnace 
casing, provide radiant heat to bring 
the equipment up to the proper tem- 
perature. 

Frames are put in the furnaces and 
removed at a temperature below 500° 
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why be 


satisfied 


with 
“EXPECTED PRODUCTION” 


from your tools and dies? 





28% MORE Parts Between Grinds 
.-- Because “Expected Production” Wasn't Good Enough: 


Everyone agreed: This intricate die for blanking motor stator 
and rotor laminations from abrasive 212% silicon steel was 
performing upto normal expectations. But that didn’t stop them. 
Going just one step further, the toolroom foreman selected 
HAMPDEN (Oil-Wear) from the Carpenter Matched Set. 
Now the die is giving 28% more parts per grind—thus reduc- 
ing downtime and regrinding expense. It really pays to go 
after more than “Expected Production”! 














= | Production Was “Satisfactory” 
LI U- 4 + 
5a . . . But This Toolmaker Wanted MORE: 
cle & Output from this blanking die and punch seemed O.K. Yet 
tal FF the toolmaker, not content with only “passable” performance, 
go, re-examined the tool steel used. With the Carpenter Matched 
ec- Set Method as a guide, he was able to put his finger on the 
hor one steel best suited for the job. Now, with No. 610 (Air-Wear), 
: = output has increased over 200%—and the die runs 4 times 
ae longer between grinds. What a return—simply because he 
10S- wasn’t satisfied with “good enough”! 
of 
Wo 
side 
hat os é z ra - lic. ae : 
the These jobs aren’t the “one-in-a-million” variety. 
sit- Results like these are being duplicated all over the 
ce. | Country—because tooling men are no longer satisfied 
by [— with “Expected Production” once they use the 
Carpenter Matched Set Method. And this Method is 
up- 
ox- ff 
en. ff 
yro- | —And you can get IMMEDIATE DELIVERY from LARGE STOCKS! 
ing & 
and F pins ° “hy 
up- § 3 te j 
acs we a 2 
ing 
2m 
ie Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities Throughout the U.S.A. and Canada 
ana 
ot THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, 139 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 
rt fune 19, 1950 


amazingly easy to put to work. One of its biggest advan- 
tages is the simplification it gives you—simplification 
of selection, heat treatment, and inventories. Prove 
it to yourself—it’s easy. Simply pick out a job—put the 
Matched Set Method to work—then compare results! 


Export Dept., Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N.Y. ‘““CARSTEELCO’’ 


MATCHED 
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Remember to specify 


oI OLS LORY 


for ruggedly built 
more efficient Clay Guns 
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“}™* Here are two very good reasons why Brosius 
































Clay Guns are so-highly practical to operate 
and maintain. First, they.are backed by many 
years of specific blast furnace engineering skill 
and experience; and second, each gun is 
individually designed, machined, assembled, 
inspected, and tested at the Brosius factory. 
For more information and literature on 
sturdy low-cost electric-mechanical, electric- 


hydraulic or steam guns, simply write to us. 

















F; the material is completely stress 
relieved, without objectionable oxid«- 
tion. Heat treating cycle consists of 
heating the material to 1650° F at 
the rate of 100° F per hour and holi- 
ing the material at that heat for a 
period of 3 hours. Then the power 
input is shut off and the atmosphere 
gas cooler reduces the temperature at 
the rate of 200° F per hour to a tem- 
perature of 500° F. Heat treating 
cycle is controlled by a special pro- 
gram-type instrument controller 
which may be set to give a wide 
range of predetermined rates on in- 
crease and decrease in furnace tem- 
perature. 


Shear Knife Handbook 


USEFUL information for those who 
specify, use, buy, or grind metal-cut- 
ting shear knives is contained in a 
handbook of 48 pages, published by 
Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh. Recom- 
mendations are given for selecting 
the correct grade knife for the cut- 
ting to be done and tips are presented 
to facilitate inquiries and order han- 
dling. 

Space is devoted to current re- 
search and development of new 
knives and a grade listing of the com- 
pany’s shear knives. Several pages 
cover standard tolerances in knife 
manufacture, careful practices in 
grinding and the general care of 
shear knives. The illustrated hand- 
book also has charts to calculate 
coil weight, tables for converting mil- 
limeters into inches, hardness con- 
version tables and decimal equiva- 
lents. 


Gets Grease Where It Should Be 


TO PARAPHRASE an old proverb, 
the way to a machine’s heart is 
through a lubricant it uses. 

To better enable grease to reach 
the vital parts of various types of 
machines, a portable electric grease 
gun, capable of producing nozzle 
pressure from 500 to 12,000 psi has 
been developed. Mounted on rubber 
tires and weighing about 230 pounds 
loaded, the 23-inch high and 27%- 
inch long machine allows 25 pounds 
of grease of any weight, from the 
heaviest fiberous to the lightest, to 
flow freely through a_ pressurized 
tank, even under low temperatures. 

A development of Brown Grease 
Gun Co., Charlotte, N. C., the ma- 
chine uses a modified Ford starter 
motor to develop up to 5 hp on a 
pump running through a series of 
gears running in oil. A thumbscrew 
adjusts the pressures. 

A metering hand nozzle available 
on this gun can be adjusted to pass 
a tiny drop, or the largest shot of 
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Here's the hose and flange that will handle highly 
volatile liquids . . . will not leak . . . yet is rugged 
... tough... and flexible. 

Developed especially for the petroleum and 
chemical industries, this new Penflex hose has 
been tested and performance-proved. It will with- 
stand pressures up to 250 pounds and has proved 
its value in conveying oil, gasoline, kerosene and 
other volatiles. Available in sizes 242” to 12” 1.D. 

The new Penflex Titepak Flange completes this 
leakproof assembly. It is leakproof under all con- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


7219 Powers Lane 











FLEXIBLE METALLIC TUBING CO. 


Branch Sales Offices—BOSTON * NEW YORK « CLEVELAND *« CHICAGO + HOUSTON « LOS ANGELES 





ditions . . . lighter in weight than other types of 
flanges . . . and is much lower in price. Penflex 
Titepak Flange assures greater efficiency in han- 
dling volatiles . . . lasts longer . . . is more rugged 
... and is tamperproof. 

Penflex manufactures a complete line of four 
wall interlocked and seamless welded corrugated 
flexible tubing for the steel industry . . . auto- 
matic barrel fillers ... pneumatic rivet passers .. . 
and accessories and fittings. To cut your mainte- 
nance, write for your copy of "'Flexineering at Work.” 


Philadelphia 42, Pa. 


aeo HEART OF INDUSTRY'S LIFE LINES 
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BEE POLISHED BLUE STRIP Sali 
you real action in the production-line because it's furnished in 
coils for feeding right into your automatic machines. For the 
utmost efficiency and economy in continuous operations try this 
superior Follansbee Polished Blue in coils —the distinctive 


color i isa real asset in any product. 


making figurines for laddis 
~ ~~ 








fits into 


FOLLANSBEE POLISHED BLUE STRIP 
many types of products, figurines or furnishings or fryers. The 


uniform-blue, high-gloss finish of Follansbee Polished Blue 


attracts discriminating buyers. In coils for automatic produc- 





tioneering, and with mechanical and physical specifications to 
fit your needs. you'll find it worth while to tool for Follansbee 


Polished Blue and the other Follanshee Specialty Steels. 
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grease, then stop until the trigger is 
pulled again. Built into the nose of 
the gun is a rectifier and drop cord 
for recharging the battery. Tests 
have shown that it will grease about 
5000 average fittings before the bat- 
tery must be recharged. The built-in 
charger is capable of bringing a com- 
pletely discharged battery to a full 
charge in 24 hours. 


Produces Zinc Casting Alloys 


WITH the establishment of a plant 
at Depue, Ill, New Jersey Zinc Co. 
is producing Horse Head Zamak al- 
loys for the die casting industry 
the middle west. These alloys are 
within the composition limits estab- 
lished by American Society for Test- 
ing Materials for commercial zinc die 
castings and are classified under the 
tentative specifications for zinc base 
alloys in ingot form for die casting 
specified by the society. 
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+ Denotes first listing in this column 


June 19-23, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: Semiannual meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, St. Louis. Society headquarters are at 
29 W. 39th St., New York 18. 


June 21-22, Caster & Floor Truck Manufac- 
turers’ Association: Summer meeting, Sky- 
top Lodge, Skytop, Pa. Association offices 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2. 

June 22-23, Malleable Founders’ Society: An- 
nual meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs 
Va. Society headquarters are in Unior 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14. 


June 22-24, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: 16th national applied mechanics 
division conference, Purdue University, La 
fayette, Ind. Society is located at 29 W 
39th St., New York 18. 

June 26-30, American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials: Annual meeting and exhibit, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J 
Headquarters of society: 1916 Race St 
Philadelphia 3. 


June 26-July 21, Product Design Seminar: 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. Spor 
sored by Lehigh and Society of Industrial 
Designers, 48 E. 49th St., New York 17 


July 12-14, American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers: Summer convention, Toronto, Ont 
Society headquarters are at 33 W. 3vth 
St., New York. 

July 12-14, American Home Laundry Manu- 
facturers’ Association: Meeting, Atlant 
City, N. J. 

July 28, Malleable Founders’ Society: Wester! 
sectional meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicag’ 
Society headquarters are in the Union Ci 
merce Bldg., Cleveland. 


Aug. 7-19, First U. S.-International Trade 
Fair: Coliseum, International Amphitheater 
and Navy Pier, Chicago. Fair headquarters 
are in Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Aug. 14-16, Society of Automotive Engineers: 
West coast meeting, Biltmore Hotel, s 
Angeles, Society headquarters: 29 W,. 3 
St., New York 18. 


Aug. 16-18, Third Western Packaging and 
Materials Handling Exposition: Civic A\ 
torium, San Francisco. Additional informa- 
tion from Clapp & Poliak Inc., 341 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 
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New Products : 





Arc Welder For Aluminum 


Using an arc maintained in a shield 
of argon gas between the consumable 
filler-metal electrode and the work- 
piece is a new machine for automa- 
tic welding of aluminum, announced 
by Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. The 
electrode, supplied as a coil of wire, 
is deposited across the arc into the 
weld as filler metal. The argon 
shielded metal arc welding process is 
applicable to either hand or machine 
welding and may be used for all of 





the metals that are readily joined by 
Heliarc welding. 
Welds are clean and smooth and 


use no flux. Possibility of flux cor- 
rosion or entrapment is eliminated. 
Aluminum alloys welded commercially 
by this process include 2S, 3S, 52-S, 
61-S in plates 4% to 1% inches thick. 
Almost any thickness can be welded 
by a suitable number of passes with 
the FSM-1 machine. Butt welding is 
performed in the flat position and 
fillet and lap welding in the flat and 
horizontal positions. 

Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Bakes Cores Evenly 


Baking cores evenly throughout 
with an average baking cycle of only 
a few minutes and having a capacity 
of 4 tons of cores per hour is the M- 
7200 Ther-Monic electronic core bak- 
ing tunnel, manufactured by Induc- 
tion Heating Corp., 181 Wythe Ave., 
3rooklyn 11, N. Y. Cores up to 60 
inches wide with a maximum com- 
bined height of core and core plate 
of 20 inches may be baked in the 8 
x 8 x 25-foot unit. Conveyor speed 
is adjustable from 0 to 6 fpm. 

After the baking cycle, the core 
plate may go directly to the inspec- 
tion table, there being no cooling pe- 
riod involved. It is possible to ad- 
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just and control the green strength, 
hot strength, hardness, collapsibility 
and other characteristics of the cores. 
With resin binders, gassing is reduced 
to the point where blow holes in cast- 
ings are no longer a problem. The 
electronic method achieves a finer fin- 





ish on the core surface and prevents 
over-baked cores and burned sur- 
faces. Equipment automatically ad- 
justs its power consumption in pro- 
portion to the amount of cores being 
baked. 


Check No, 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Portable Internal Thread Gage 


For inspection of internal threads 
in a range y; to 1 inch, either na- 
tional coarse or national fine, Bryant 
Chucking Grinder Co., Springfield, 
Vt., has redesigned its portable in- 
ternal thread gage. In principle it 
functions as a split plug gage. Plug 





is collapsed by a thumb lever, in- 
serted into the threaded hole and al- 
lowed to expand. 

Apparent size of thread is shown 


on a dial indicator. Interchangeable 
segments can be obtained to cover a 
wide range of thread sizes. These 
segments fit the handle mechanism. 

Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Spray Decorating Automatically 


Many varied parts may be spray 
painted at speeds of 700 to 3600 
pieces per hour with a machine for 
automatic spray decorating, built by 
Conforming Matrix Corp., Toledo, O. 
By use of different electroformed 
masks, which are readily interchange- 
able in the machine, and a resetting 
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of the gun angles, the parts are spray 
painted. Machine is entirely air-op- 
erated. Masks for a particular part 
and color are inserted so as to be 
flush with the top of the machine’s 
working table. 

Spray painting is from below and 
against the masks, which, according- 
ly, do not have to be cleaned so often. 
Surplus spray falls away, is sucked 
off and exhausted out of the back of 
the machine. Operator holds the 
parts from above, exerting only the 
necessary manual pressure for proper 





sealing of pieces against the masks. 
Two-color parts can be painted, one 
color after another, depending upon 
the nature of the job. 


Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Fast Operating Magnetic Clutch 


With a capacity of 0.20 hp and an 
input of 3 w, the compact magnetic 
clutch made by Barber-Colman Co., 
Rockford, Ill., is designed for servos 
and other devices, where rapid en- 
gagement and release is required. 
When the electromagnet is energized, 
the cork-faced driven disk is clamped 
between two driving motors. 

For high torque’ transmission, 
driven disk is faced on both sides. 
Splined bore in driven disk permits 
easy coupling to load. Driving plates 
are ventilated for rapid cooling. Max- 
imum torque is 4 pound-inches and 
maximum speed is 3600 rpm. 

Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Fast Lift Fork Truck 


Capable of lifting a 4000-pound 
load 130 inches in 26 seconds is a 
medium-weight electric power fork 
truck developed by Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., Cleveland, O, Without 
load, the same height is reached in 
15 seconds. Travel speed on straight- 
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add beauty to any product. 








JUST FABRICATE, then assemble, for lower production costs. 
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METHOD 





In any re-design program, Nickeloid Pre-Finished Metals are some- 
thing the Product Designer and Production Head can shake hands on. For 
Nickeloid Pre-Finished Metals not only offer the designer an inspiring, 
lustrous material — they also offer the production man a faster, lower-cost 
method — just fabricate, then assemble! What material could offer more? 


Nickeloid Metals are available in sheets or coils, in a wide range of 
gauges and tempers, plated one or two sides, bright or satin finishes of 
Chromium, Nickel, Brass, or Copper, plated to base metals such as Steel, 
Zinc, Brass, Copper or Aluminum. 


Write for new “‘Sampler”’ 


containing representative samples 
of Nickeloid pre-plated Metals. 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


away with full load is 54% mph, Fric. 
tion is reduced between secondary 
hoist and primary upright column by 
six antifriction rollers serving as bear- 
ings. Truck’s upright column is hy- 
draulically tilted 5 degress forward 
from vertical in 2 seconds; 12 ¢e- 





grees backward from vertical in 4 
seconds. 

Overall length with 36-inch fork 
is 116 inches, width is 41 inches, 
height with uprights telescoped is 83 
inches. Turning radius is 74 inches in 
intersecting aisles and 134 inches in 
right-angle aisles. A wide gage trail- 
ing axle provides extra stability for 
truck and load. Weight of truck is 


7600 pounds. 
Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Dynamic Strain Amplifier 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia 42, Pa., is producing a port- 
able strain amplifier designed for use 
with any standard cathode ray os- 
cilloscope to measure almost any me- 
chanical reaction detected by SR-4 
bonded resistance wire strain gages. 
Identified as model BA-1, it may be 
used for load measurements, stress 
analysis and function analysis during 
operation of equipment to show am- 
plitude, frequency and wave form of 
sharp transients, steady state oscil- 
lations, static loads or their combin- 
ation. 


Amplifier is a complete package of 
bridge elements, signal chopper, cali- 
bration system, amplifier and power 
supply. Data obtained may be re- 
corded by special high speed cameras 
or an ordinary still camera without 
shutter. All frequencies between fiat 
5 to 20,000 cycles per second may be 
reproduced. Microinches in strain 
can be determined by using graphed 
curves in the cover of the instrument. 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 
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Noise level is minimized by use of 
battery power, shock mounting and 
proper selection of components. 

Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Detzils | 












































































Ri Hydraulic Surface Grinder 
Featuring a wide cross travel of i 
12 inches and a table length of 18 WELDED 
inches the No. 1218 Hydrabrasive 
surface grinder, announced by Abra- 
sive Machine Tool Co., East Provi- 
dence 14, R. IL, has power furnished 
by a fan-cooled, totally enclosed 3 
in 4 
fork 
ches, 
is 83 
es in 
ad “ hp spindle motor driving a 12-inch 
ges wheel. Machine has a slow speed 
; range for crush grinding on one 
k is : : 
extreme and fast conventional grind- 
ai ing on the other. 
Table speeds are almost instantly 
adjustable from % to 90 fpm, with ee 
3g-inch cross feed movement in 2/10- At MICHIGAN we've never 
second. For precision transverse ad- deities Qrene cee wach: weeds 
hila- }@ justment, machine has saddle ball- i 2 ave : ' 
port- ways. It may be equipped with as, “It — be done! That's 
r use special fixtures for high production why we've convinced thou- 
r os- | grinding. sands of manufacturers that 
/ me- ; Check No, 8 on Reply Card for more Details MICHIGAN TUBING is an ideal, j 
SR-4 : cost-saving product compo- 
og i High Speed Drill Head wat 1? nent. No matter what you | 
a manufacture, let us prove that 
tress J} Speed range of 2500 to 7500 rpm Sued Gandiem, accpouen the use of MICHIGAN TUBING | 
iring f@ and a chuck capacity of 0 to 5/32- BEADED, ROLLED, EXTERNAL UP- can give you a better product 
am- i inch are incorporated in the automa- SET, INTERNAL UPSET, SPUN and save you mone 
m of f§ tic drill head announced by Dumore CLOSED, FORGED, BEVEL - 
oe ' Co., Racine, Wis. In cold rolled _ A. ga Foeen es SUNSED, A Quality Product, 
in- fe Ss ; : at ike 
‘ ' hy gl sae pc eae NRE : bi Consult us for engineering and can be worked in your plant or 
0.1285-inch : ; Fe) technical help in the selection of prefabricated by MICHIGAN. 
pe of fe | inch) drills. In materials such % tubing best suited to your needs. 
cali- ff 4S copper, aluminum, and zinc, No. 
ower 80 (0.135-inech) to No. 15 (0.180-inch) 
» re- Pe drills may be accommodated. 
yeras Stroke adjustment is by an ad- i | 
thout Fe justable stop nut. Minimum and | 
1 fiat maximum strokes are 3/16 to 1% —_ ry 
ry be inches, respectively. Motor operates i wy” 33 Years in the Business 
train on 115 v, 50-60 cycles ac. Com- ar 9450 BUFFALO STREET + DETROIT 12, MICHIGAN a 
phed pressor is of the 3-vane rotary type. FACTORIES: DETROIT, MICHIGAN © SHELBY. CHID i 
nent. Overall length of the drill head is DISTRIBUTORS: Steel Sales Corp , Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Indianapolis i 


ks & Company, Portland, Oregon—James J. Shannon, Milton, Mass.—Service Stee) 
E L June 19 1950 127 Co., Los Angeles, Calif.—American Tubular & Stee] Products Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.< 
’ * - 


j 
— Minneapolis—Miller Steel Co., Inc., Hillside, N. J.—C. L. Hyland, Dayton, Ohio— | | 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland, Ohio | 
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BATTERY OPERATED 
WALKIE TRUCKS. 


Moto-Truc originated and was the [ 
first to build motorized, battery op- ~ 
erated walkie trucks and has devel- , 
oped the most complete line of trucks ; | 


of this type. 


The Ride-A-Type Telescopic Hi-Lift [ 
Truck is another outstanding success 
of Moto-Truc. It has been proved by 
more than two years of grueling ser- 
vice. Made to handle any standard 


type of pallet and skids. 


BULLETIN NO. 50 
shows the extensive 
Moto-Truc line. 
Write for it today. 


THERE ARE ONLY THIRTY INCHES 
from the heel of fork to the back of this 
Ride-A-Type Truck, yet plenty of foot room 
on the platform. Platform is rounded for 
shorter turning radius. 


EASY GRIP ROLLER TYPE 
HANDLE for two speeds for- 
ward and two speeds reverse. 
Push button in the end of han- 
dle operates lifting mechanism. 
Valve is mounted on pump and 
oil tank for cushion or speedy 
lowering. 


18-VOLT MOTOR 
DRIVE UNIT provides 
plenty of power to han- 
die the required capa- 
city and added speed 
of this type of truck. 


FOOT TREADLE 
SAFETY SWITCH. 
When weight is ap- 
plied the power is 
on and the brake is 
off. When foot is 
removed the power 
is off and the brake 
is applied. Foot 
guard and body 
guard are furnished 
on platform for op- 
erator's protection. 


SE -Velt- 



















Rice ld-Type 





PALLET, 
PLATFORM, 
HI-LIFT, 
AND 
CRANE 





She MOTO TRUE Co: 


£.59th Street 
cLavalann 32, OH4110. 


TRUCKS ORIGINATORS OF 


MOTORIZED HAND TRUCKS 
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14% inches. A return spring aut 
matically withdraws the drill at th 
end of the stroke or for chip clea: 
ance when the drill slows down belovy 
1000 rpm. 

Check No, 9 on Reply Card for more Detai! 


Tapping Unit Also Drills 


United States Drill Head Co., 616 
Burns St., Cincinnati 4, O., is pro- 
ducing a tapping unit for mounting 
on a machine not having a reversing 
spindle. Setup shown is on a 17 
inch Delta floor type machine. Wher 
this type of head is furnished fo: 
tapping, the spindles may be equipped 
with single purpose tap chucks, float 





ing or safety tap holders which pre- 
vent tap breakage and permit hole 
to be tapped to the bottom without 
any breakage. 

By locking the tapping unit, the 
complete setup may also be used for 
drilling. Compactly designed, it re- 
quires a minimum amount of space 
between the end of the drill press 
spindle and the table. Drive is 
through a positive tooth clutch of 
alloy steel and gears are of the same 
heat treated material. It is so 
geared as to reverse the taps three 
times as fast as the tap feeds. At- 
tachment is adaptable to any drill- 
ing machine, round quill or flange 
type spindle. 


Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Makes Welder Air Operated 


Advantages of air pressure opera- 
tion may be added to foot-controlled 
rocker arm type spot welders by 4 
self-contained unit, the Weld-Air- 
Matic, made by Robert W. Hoffman 
Co. Inc., 32 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
6, Ill. Unit clamps to the upper horn 
of the conventional rocker arm spot 
welders, operating on a reduced air 
pressure of 15 to 50 pounds, depend- 
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in buying plating and polishing 
equipment and supplies 


Single Responsibility 


... by concentrating your orders with a 
single source of supply, you eliminate 
many hours of costly paper work. You 
pay one bill... have only one supplier who is responsible 
for your satisfaction... you get your order when and 
how you want it... eliminate days and maybe weeks of 
waiting. Whether you want an automatic conveyor or a 
pair of rubber gloves, H-VW-M can shoulder the whole 
responsibility for the entire order. 


Dependabil 


.-. it’s your right to expect and get full 
dependability from your supplier. Only 
then can you operate with maximum effi- 
ciency and economy ... be sure your prod- 
uct has the extra salability that comes 
from consistent uniformity and quality of manufacture. 
Pioneer in developing equipment and supplies for the 
plating and polishing industry, H-VW-M has honestly 
earned a highly regarded reputation for complete de- 
pendability under all circumstances. 
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... means that you get full value for your 
investment. It means that you are doing a 
better job...are helping your company 
operate at higher profit levels. The reputa- 
tion for uniformly high quality H-VW-M 
has earned is one that has been built up 
honestly over many years. It is your right to expect it. 
Through strict control of every manufacturing process 
path works ceaselessly to see that you get uniform 
quality. 
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Service 


... H-VW-M technical assistance is pro- 
vided by a highly trained staff of chemical, 
electrical and mechanical engineers backed 
by the finest laboratory facilities in the in- 
dustry. H-VW-M Service does not end with 
delivery of your order... it is always on tap anytime 
and anywhere. H-VW-M products are strategically ware- 
housed for prompt delivery...and because inventories 
are large all orders get immediate attention. 


Fair Prices 

--. you have a right to expect to get 
exactly what you pay for...to receive 
equipment and supplies that accurately 
measure up to specifications and represent 
full value of your investment. H-VW-M equipment and 
supplies are priced to meet changing market conditions 
-..and H-VW-M always delivers full value. What's 
equally important, is the fact that because H-VW-M 
serves as the central source of supply for ALL the needs 
of the electroplating and polishing industry, you can al- 
ways be sure that price levels will be equably maintained. 





HANSON-VAN WINKLE-MUNNING COMPANY, Matawan, N. J. 
Plants ot: Matawan, N. J. © Anderson, Indiana * Sales Offices: Anderson 
Chicago * Cleveland * Dayton * Detroit * Grand Rapids * Motowan 
Milwaukee * New Haven © New York °* Philadelphia * Pittsburgh 
Rochester © Springfield (Moss.) © Stratford (Conn.) ©* Utica 





Manufacturers of a complete line of electroplating and polishing equipment and supplies 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 
te , ing on particular requirements of the 

| welder. 
ea Pre, GD, Eliminating necessity of all rocker 
a arm movement, the attachment op- 


erates through a maximum stroke of 

smooths out | 1% inches on size 1 welder, 2 inches 
| on size 2 and 2% inches on size 3. 

| A light touch on an electric foot 


watough "PINE TREE” 
Broaching Job! 











Inset below. Sketch 
of “pine tree” slot 

broached in jet en- 
gine disc. 





switch controls the air pressure, en- 
ergizing a coil on a four-way operat- 
ing valve. Unit is designed to op- 
erate in conjunction with any stand- 
ard weld timer control. It is avail- 
able in three standard sizes. 

| Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 





cr 


Lubricates All Trolley Wheels 


Constant and entirely automatic is 
the Oilaire automatic lubricator for 
conveyor trolley wheel bearings, 
made by E. W. Buschman Co., Cin- [ 
cinnati 32, O. Eliminating time, ex- } 
pense and uncertainty of lubricating [| 





Photograph Courtesy The Lapointe 
Machine Tool Company 





HERE is one of the most difficult 
broaching jobs that the metalworking industry has ever 
tackled and solved — cutting the “pine tree” shaped slot 
in exceptionally tough alloy steel jet engine discs. 


Stuart’s THREDKUT 99 has rendered outstanding serv- 
ice for leading manufacturers in this field. Its combina- 
tion of high anti-weld and high lubricity characteristics 
proved to be a 100% satisfactory solution to difficulties of 




















this job. 
What is your broaching job? The toughest ones can be these wheels by hand, the device au: [f 
handled better, and the easy ones are easier with the right tomatically sprays a film of oil on ff 
; every wheel bearing. It may be.op- fF 
! e 
Stuart products! Ask for Stuart’s pamphlet OILS FOR erated continously or limited to a 
BROACHING or call your nearby Stuart representative. single conveyor cycle once a week. | 
The oil mist is injected into the [J 
; inner faces of the wheels through fF 
D. A. Stuart Dil CO. a vertical pipe located in the center i 
” -_= of the rail where it is held rigid and F 
; free from external misalignment. As FF 
2735-37 So. Troy St., Chicago 23, Illinois each pair of trolley wheels passes the : 
c 
STEELS 
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ibricator they trip lever arms which 
wutomatically release jets of oiled 
ir directly into the bearing. Instal- 
ition is by bolting the device to the 
track and connecting to air supply 
nes. 


«cheek No, 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Loading Platform Adjustable 


Loading platforms or docks may be 
made the same height as the truck 
by the Make-It-Evener adjustable 
loading platform manufactured by 
Revolvator Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Built into the loading platform, it is 
usually about 8 feet long and 6 feet 





wide. Inside end is held in position 
by a pivot, while the outer end is 
raised or lowered by hydraulic ram 
operated by electric-oil, air-oil, water 
or by hand. Capacity can be made 
to suit requirements up to 20,000 
pounds. 


Equipment may also be used to 
raise or lower the rear wheels of 
highway trailers and trucks to make 
them even with a platform. 


Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Separates Coolant Magnetically 


Ferrous particles such as chips, 
cuttings, etc., down to extremely fine 
sizes may be removed from cutting 
and lubricating oils by a magnetic 
coolant separator developed by Mag- 
netic Engineering & Mfg. Co., Clifton, 
N. J. Use may also be for separating 
fine or granulated particles from a 
liquid or separating magnetic mate- 
rial from nonmagnetic material. 
Sizes range from 18 inches OD hav- 
ing an approximate capacity of 40-60 
gallons per minute of feed, to 60 
inches OD with an approximate ca- 
pacity of 250-300 gallons per minute. 

For most applications permanent 
magnets requiring no electric current 
‘an be used, but for more difficult 
obs electromagnets are recommend- 
ed. Material to be separated is fed 
into the pipe at the bottom of the 
nachine and flows up uniformly in- 
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TRAILER HITCH 
MAKES 4-WAY SWITCH. . 
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UNITCASTINGS 
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Now THE COMPLETE ASSEMBLY 





Several months ago this hitch manufacturer switched 
one part of his assembly to Unitcastings after weld- 
ments proved unsatisfactory. Now he’s changed 
over the entire unit. Unitcastings gave him lower 
end costs, pleasing eye appeal, greater strength 
with less weight, increased safety and no misfits. 
Sales have gone up several hundred percent—prov- 
ing that Unitcastings not only give top performance 
but add to the saleability of your product. Build 
better and save with Unitcastings. 


UNITCAST 


QUALITY STEEL CASTINGS 





Give us a chance to offer a “‘cast 
steel’’ answer for your parts problem. Our sug- 
gestions while your product is in the design stage 
will pay continuous dividends. Write or call to- 
day. Unitcast Corporation, Steel Casting Division, 
Toledo 9, Ohio. In Canada: Canadian-Unitcast 
Steel, Led., Sherbrooke, Quebec. 


UNITCASTINGS ARE FOUNDRY ENGINEERED 
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side the unit. The magnets arrang 04 
around the circumference attract the 
magnetic particles and the nonmav- 
netic material flows out near the { D 
through a center opening and out of 
another pipe at the bottom of the 
machine. Machine may be furnished 
with or without motor drive. 

Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Detxil< 





85-Ton Open-Back Press 


One-piece special alloy frame with 
built-in tie rods to insure rigidity 
and strength is a feature of the 85- 
ton open back inclinable Press-Rite 
power press, offered by Sales Service 
Machine Tool Co., 2363 University 
Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. Design of tie 





\, rod frame reduces binding or mis- 


5 aligning of dies on extra heavy draw- 
r v4 F R P | N G be 0 N . G f A R S ing and blanking operations. Other 
features include nonrepeat single 

b bf : , ty Scott stroke mechanism, automatic cam- 

Y & actuated brake, antifriction roller 

bearings in the flywheel and four- 

point engagement sliding key clutch 


@ Here’s why Horsburgh & Scott Herringbone gears are on the flywheel drive or air friction 

quiet and smooth running at all speeds... 1. Sykes type we BAe, Sree, aR The. SER gene 
press. 

where two or more teeth are always in contact. 2. Teeth seit: tits dns iia: Mie taille thas 


throat depth is 12 inches. The shut 
heights and strokes are optional. 
correct amount of backlash. 3. End thrust entirely elimi- Press may be furnished with either 
flywheel drive or back geared stand- 
ard sliding key clutch. It has built- 


accurately generated on finest gear cutting machines with 


nated. 4, Pitch line absolutely concentric with bore. 


5. Rims, arms and hub extra heavy for pitch of gear. It in air friction clutch and brake on 
‘Il h b back gear presses only. 
wi pay you to try these super gears. Check No, 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


For Faster Grinding 


Faster and more accurate grinding 
of chip-breaker grooves in round, 
sguare, triangular and rectangular 
shapes and for rough and_ finish 
grinding of dull or damaged solid 





THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


RS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


GEA A carbide insert tools is possible with 
ND 14, OHIO, U. S. A. ge pe 
HAMILTON AVENUE * CLEVELA the carbide insert grinding fixture, FF 
Apes made by Hammond Machinery Build- §— 


ers Inc., 1627 Douglas Ave., Kalama- 
zoo &4F, Mich. It is offered in two 
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@ Aluminum allo ae 
ontien ae abe | @ Section reveals 
sy are we hole detected by » 
or aircra radiography. 


accessory part. 


4 Radiograph which 
revealed defect ~ 
in casting. 2 
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vy draw- 
3. Other 
t single 


Minutes of Radiography | 
= | saved hours of machining i 














ey clutch 
r friction 
:k geared “ er s : f ' 
g FTER machining, this aluminum alloy _ proved sound by radiography, were sent to the h 
casting was to be an important part in an — customer. \ 
«sg ircraft ital to high-altitude fly: 
€ reyes HECCACE "Ur ’ « ries > a , . é - 
The shut a ea eae es ee re ying- Cases like this show how more and more 
; al. > . » or Tas 1A » the , F y » 2 . j 
nl The finished part was needed quickly by the — foundries are able to release only sound east- \ 
eithe . ay <<IGN cnecificati > dam: . io j E F ; } 
poe customer, Design specifications demanded high ings. Perhaps even more important, radiography _ 
1as_ built- quality. is showing’ how .to make consistently sound : 
— * § This was no time to wait for machining to castings, by picturing the internal effects of 
ete, a disclose any defects. There was too much tolose changes in gating, venting, chilling, pouring } 
: —setup time, machining time, take-down time, | temperature, and other variables. ! 
as well as the reputation of the foundry. Ask your x-ray dealer to explain how radiog- ' 
grinding § Radiography saved all that. Ina few minutes raphy can help you increase vield and cut costs. , 
“ crete d it revealed a defect that caused rejection of the EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY \ 
ctangular 99 gin 
4 finish rough casting at the foundry. Other castings, X-Ray Division, Rochester 4, New York 
ped solid F&F 
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. fixture, e ; 
pte aqdioqra i 
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Styles: Model VC style M with motor, 
switch, motor cord, lug base and one 
round collet and model VC style H 
with lug base and one round collet. 
Motorized model may be mounted 
on most tool and surface grinders, 
the motor being employed for sharp- 
ening all shapes and for grinding 
chip breakers in round inserts. Motor 
is shut off for grinding square, tri- 
angular and rectangular shapes. Col- 
let spindle can be swiveled on hori- 
zontal axis 90 degrees from vertical 
to right and 45 degrees to left and 
360 degrees on vertical axis. 
Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


Lathe Turnstile Bed Turret 


An accessory for 16-inch swing 
South Bend precision lathes in use 
is a hand-feed turnstile bed turret, 
introduced by South Bend Lathe 
Works, South Bend 22, Ind, Installa- 
tion makes possible economical pro- 
duction of duplicate precision parts, 
but does not change the basic lathe 
in any way. Turret can be removed 
at any time and tailstock remounted 
for regular lathe work. All feeds are 
hand operated through the balanced 
turnstile. It may be locked in posi- 
tion at any point along the usable 
length of the lathe bed. 

Effective feed of turret slide is 
61s-inches; distance from center of 
turret tool holes to top of slide 21%4 
inches. Head is to be bored by user 
to take six standard turret tools with 
1%5-inch diameter shanks. 

Check No, 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


WOVEN WIRE SLINGS: Cambridge 
Wire Cloth Co., Cambridge, Md., an- 
nounces that its woven wire slings 
are now available in standard widths 
of 3 to 30 feet and from 36 to 132 
feet, standard lengths. They are used 
for handling of heat exchanger tube 
bundles, rod and bar stock and pipe 
and cylindrical tanks. 

Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


SHIELDED WELDERS’ CLAMPS: 
Identified as style No. 120-S, a new 
line of Jorgensen shielded welders’ 
clamps is announced by Adjustable 
Clamp Co., Chicago 22, Ill. It fea- 
tures a steel shield over the full 
length of the clamp screw to protect 
it from spatter and other damage. 
Clamp is available in all sizes from 
2 to 12-inch opening capacities. 


Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


DUSTPROOF COUNTER: A totally 
enclosed electric counter, protected 
against moisture, dust and other at- 
mospheric conditions, is offered by 
Production Instrument Co., Chicago 
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6, Ill. Unit consists of a Wizard 
electric counter built into a gasket 
sealed cast aluminum case with ce- 
ment sealed plastic window. It is 
available with four or six number 
wheel, key reset, knob reset or non- 
reset and for any voltage up to 220, 
ac or dc. 

Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


SERIES BALLAST: Designed for 
use with two 48T12 lamps, a new 
ballast for series operation of slim- 
line and 40-w instant start fluorescent 
lamps is announced by General Elec- 
tric Co.’s Specialty Transformer and 
Ballast Divisions, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


UNIVERSAL CHUCK: For use on 
lathes, indexing heads and circular 
tables of milling machines and simi- 
lar machine tools, the Zus universal 
chuck is offered by Cosa Corp., New 
York 17, N. Y. It clamps concentric 
and is eccentrically adjustable. It is 
available in two sizes. 

Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


TANK FOR ANODIZING: A tank 
for anodizing aluminum has been de- 
veloped by F. H. Langsenkamp Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Available in all 
sizes in stainless steel, aluminum or 
copper, it is reinforced within itself 
thereby keeping buckling to a mini- 
mum, preventing galvanic action and 
lengthening tank life. 

Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


CORROSION - RESISTANT COAT- 
ING: Carboline Co., St. Louis 5, Mo., 
announces Polyclad, a corrosion re- 
sisting protective coating for use on 
metal, concrete and wood. It is flex- 
ible, nontoxic, nonflammable and 
thermoplastic. When properly ap- 
plied, the coating is waterproof, un- 
affected by weather and inert to most 
corrosive atmospheres, dilute acid and 
alkali solutions, gasoline, oil and food 
products. 

Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


PLASTIC FACE MASK: No. 305 and 
No. 306 foundry goggles, available 
from American Optical Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., will be supplied with 
a plastic face mask instead of the 
leather mask formerly used. New 
mask can be sterilized by spraying, 
wiping or dipping and will retain its 
shape and properties. 

Check No, 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


STEAM JETS: Series FM-1A Kar- 
bate brand impervious graphite cir- 
culating steam jet is introduced by 
National Carbon Division, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., New York 17, 
N. Y. They are adapted to heating 





of liquids in tanks where agitation 
and good circulation are requisit»s 
and where dilution of solution is not 
harmful. They withstand action of 
practically all corrosive liquids, in- 
cluding sulphuric acid, hydrochloric 
acid and nitric-hydrofluoric acid mix- 
tures. 

Check No, 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


MEASURES WALL THICKNESs: 
No. 577 micrometer, made by L. S. 
Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., has a 
rounded anvil which makes it possible 
to measure in thousandths of an inch 
the wall thickness of tubing, half 
bearings and full bearings and vari- 
ous cylinders with walls up to 1- 
inch thick and diameters all the way 
down to %-inch ID, 

Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


HARDFACING ALLOY: Designed 
primarily for applications involving 
high stress abrasion with medium 
impact, Aircolite 59, a new hard- 
facing alloy is offered by Air Re- 
duction Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
Cast in rod form, it is composed 
principally of chromium, molybde- 
num, carbon and iron. The deposit 
maintains its high hardness at tem- 
peratures up to 800° F. 

Check No. 28 on Reply Card for more Details 


SPLASH-PROOF MOTORS: Type 
CSP Life-Line splash-proof induction 
motors are available from Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. These squirrel cage motors are 
designed for constant speed applica- 
tion both indoors and outdoors and 
are equipped with prelubricated bear- 
ings, requiring no lubrication for life 
of bearing. 

Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details 


TWO-PASS BROACH: Kase Machine 
Co., Cleveland 19, O., introduces a 
new series DK Glenny broach which 
facilitates the cutting of exceptional- 
ly long or deep keyways. Available 
in a complete range of sizes for 
special or production keyway cutting, 
it incorporates two slots in the 
broach body and only one cutting 
blade. Blade is cut on a taper to 
assure positive cutting action by 
each tooth. 

Check No. 30 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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STEELMAKERS are still falling behind on de- 
liveries. Despite record-breaking production the 
last nine weeks they are making virtually no 
progress catching up on order accumulations. 
In fact, overall supply is tighter today than two 
months ago. The mills will enter third quarter 
with heavy tonnage backlogs in most major 
products, especially sheet and strip. Bar, plate, 
shape and specialty backlogs also will be heavy 
with deliveries extending into fourth quarter. 
Bulk of third quarter output already is com- 
mitted, leaving only relatively small tonnage 
open in the period for new business. 


OUTLOOK— All signs point to heavy consumer 
requirements throughout the rest of the year. 
Some slackening, however, would not be sur- 
prising. Vacation shutdowns alone may ease 
demand pressure. Still, high level business 
throughout summer months is indicated with 
steelmaking facilities pushed to the limit as 
producers endeavor to reduce accumulations. 
Normal seasonal decline in demand for tin 
plate, building steel, requirements for certain 
household appliances and even automobiles al- 
so may contribute to an easing in pressure as 
summer advances. 


PRODUCTION— Steelmaking operations stay 
close to the postwar high, estimated national 
ingot rate last week holding at 101.5 per cent 
of capacity for the fourth consecutive week. 
During May the industry produced 8,549,038 
net tons, largest monthly output in history. In- 
dications are June production will come close 
to that mark. Despite the heavy current output, 
cumulative production in the first five months 
this year, 38,972,363 tons, fell 516,000 tons un- 
der that in the like period of 1949. 


PRICES— Upward pressure on finished steel 
prices is intensifying. But no general advance 
appears in prospect. All major producers indi- 
cate continued resistance to rising raw material 
costs though they express concern over the out- 
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look. Signs of a reaction in the runaway scrap 
market have tended to ease pressure for a gen- 
eral markup on finished steel. Additional small 
producers, however, have joined the list of those 
increasing sheets and strip. Also, consumers in 
growing number are turning to the high-priced 
conversion and premium markets for relief. 


CHANGES—Last week Superior Steel Corp. 
raised hot-rolled carbon strip $5 per ton as did 
the Stanley Works. Detroit Steel Corp., the 
Stanley Works, Newman-Crosby Steel, and 
Wallingford Steel increased cold-rolled strip 
$7. Other price changes in the week included 
automatic increases on galvanized sheets when 
zinc rose to 15 cents per Ib, and an increase in 
galvanizing extra on nails by the Dickson 
Weatherproof Nail Co. One producer of gal- 
vanized pipe increased prices $8 per ton and 
another smaller maker is considering similar 
action. Alloy and stainless steel producers are 
severely hit by rising raw material costs and 
price advances may be in the making in this 
area. Timken Roller Bearing Co. says its costs, 
especially scrap and nickel, on one important 
grade of alloy steel are up $18.20 per ton in the 
last three months. Stainless makers’ scrap costs 
are up at least $50 per ton compared with a 
few months ago, some of them paying as much 
as $150 per ton for material. 


COMPOSITES— Upward spiral in scrap came 
to an abrupt end last week, STEEL’s composite 
on steelmaking grades dropping $1.50 to $39.33. 
This was the first decline since end of February 
when the rise started from $27.33. Due to scat- 
tered upward revisions, the weighted index on 
finished steel rose to 156.58 from a revised fig- 
ure of 156.25 the preceding week. Since latest 
price changes remain within previously quoted 
ranges on various products the arithmetical 
composite on finished steel holds steady at 
$94.32. Pig iron composites also are unchanged 
with No. 2 foundry, $46.47, basic, $45.97 and 
malleable, $47.27. 
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NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS DISTRICT INGOT RATES 
Percentage of Capacity Engaged at 
100 L-pedeae alte, e 100 ; Leading a Points 
? — ‘e = 
oe oo4, on" Ended Same Week 
90 “ ® Tr 90 June 17 Chan 1949 19 
te pon ge 48 
| % PT nd 7 , Pittsburgh 101.5 0 $2.5 94 
80 - ; 60 Chicago ee 103.5 + 0.5% 96.5 95.5 
\ Ftiss0 : : ; 4 Eastern Pa OS 0 83 90.5 
70 LV, of ' - 70 Youngstown . .106 0 SY 103 
i 11949 4 . Wheeling “— 106.5 0 69 94.5 
60 1 sg 60 Cleveland . 103 i 3.5 91.5 
| s | ¢ Buffalo .. F 104 0 91 
50 4 | a 50 Birmingham .. 101 0 100 100 
1 * New England S5 1 58 7s 
“s a ' 40 Cincinnati 104 2 97 9S 
a | 8 mM. Tous .... oa 0 66.5 89.5 
| 8 e Detroit. ; 109 L 5 101 100 
30 . = 30 Western ... 101 0 &3 
| a 4 Estimated national 
20 : ? 20 ae 101.5 0 86.5 96 
. As 
10 }— COPYRIGHT 1950 x Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
o STEEL to ins 1,906,267 net tons for 1950; 1,843 516 net tons 
re) Sees See la ee eee eee eee a eee ee ie) for 1949; 1,802,476 net tons for 1948 
JAN. | FEB] MAR.| APR. | MAY | yUNE| yuLY | AUG.| SEPT. | OCT. | NOV. | DEC. *Change from revised rate. 
News Summary—p. 53 Production-Engineering News—p. 83 137 
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MARKET PRICES 








Composite Market Averages 


June15 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 
1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago 

FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Weighted: 
Index (1935-39 av.—-100) 156.58 156.25* 156. 
Index in cents per Ib. .. 4.242 4.233* 2 
ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: maki 
Finished Steel, NT ..... $94.32 $94.32 $93.23 $91.82 $58.27 
No. 2 Fdry. Pig Iron, GT 46.47 46.47 46.47 46.07 24.67 


3 152.90 101.7 
) 4.142 2.75 


Af 


Basic Pig Iron, GT ..... 45.97 45.97 45.97 45.60 24.00 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT.. 47.27 47.27 47.27 47.27 25.29 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT.. 39.33 40.83 33.88 21.25 19.17 


* Revised. 

Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and prices 
of the following 14 representative products during 5-year base period 
1935-39: Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled and cold-finished 
bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled sheets, galvanized 
sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete explanation see STEEL, 
Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54. 

Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the 
weighted finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished 
bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. 

Basic and No. 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based on same 
points, except Birmingham. 

Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- 
wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


FINISHED MATERIALS 


Juneli Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 


1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh.... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35 2.25 
Bars, H.R., Chicago ...... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35 2.25 
Bars, C. F., Pittsburgh ... 4.10-15 4.10-15 4.10-15 3.95-4.00 2.65 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh .. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 2.10 
Shapes, Std., Chicago 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh ....... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.25 
Plates, Chicg0 ......02:. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.25 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. .. 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.50 2.25 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.25 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.50 2.25 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh.. 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.25 2.20 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago ... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.25 2.20 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh .. 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago .... 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ..... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.20 3.15 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh... 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.70 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.10 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.10 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.00-75 2.80 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ...... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.00-15 2.90 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ...... 4.35-40 4.35-40 4.35-40 4.20-45 2.90 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh .. 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.15 2.75 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh... 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.15 2.90 
Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh. $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7.7 $5.00 
SEMIFINISHED 


Billets, forging, Pitts.(NT)$63.00 $63.00 $63.00 $61.00 $42.00 

Sheet bar, mill (NT)...... 58.00 58.00 57.00- 67.00 36.00 
58.00 

Wire rods, yy-%”, Pitts... 3.85 385 385 3.775 2.15 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


Bessemer, Pitts. «.....0.-:; $47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $25.50 
ns, WOE Cevivsevuces 46.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 24.50 
Basic, del. Phila. ........ 49.44 49.44 49.44 49.39 26.34 
eo, 3B WOE, Wee. ccccses 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ..... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.25 25.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Valley ....... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
No. 2 Fdry, del. Phila, ... 49.94 49.94 49.94 49.89 26.84 
a, 3 Paty, Diree, cc vcce 42.38 42.38 42.38 39.38 21.38 
No, 2 Fdry. (Birm.)del.Cin. 49.08 49.08 49.08 45.43 25.06 
Malleable, Valley ........ 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
Malleable, Chicago ....... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
Chareoal, Lyles, Tenn. ... 60.00 60.00 60.00 66.00 33.00 
Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa.175. 175.00 175.00 175.00 140.33* 


* Delivered, Pittsburgh. 
SCRAP, Gross Ton 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts...$45.00 $46.00 $38.00 $23.00 $20.00 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. E. Pa.. 35.50 36.50 29.00 19.25 18.25 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago 37.50 40.00 34.50 21.50 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Valley. 43.75 44.75 37.75 22.00 20.00 
No, 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve.. 41.75 42.75 34.25 18.50 19.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo-39.75 42.00 31.75 19.75 19.25 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago... 49.50 52.50 48.50 27.75 22.25 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago ...... 47.00 48.50 42.50 27.50 20.00 


COKE, Net Ton 
Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl...$14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $7.50 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl... 15.50 15.50 16.00 16.25 8.25 





Pig lron 


For key to producing companies, turn next page. 
Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax. 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


No. 2 Malle- Besse 


Basic Foundry’ able mer 
poe | ee er a $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 $49.50 
ee reer 50.63 51.13 51.63 52.13 
a” re ra apes 52.79 53.29 See 
Birmingham District 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .......0.cse5 41.88 42.38 
| OE ARE eater 41.88 42.38 
rte ree ae 41.88 42.38 
Woodward,Ala. W15 ... bikes os 2 42.38 
SEIS, 0 Gece vs secs vues asa 49.08 
Buffalo District 
ow  - rea 46.50 47.00 
TOBRWORGR,.N.Y., Wid ........06. 46.0 46.50 47.00 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y., T9 .......cec. aoa 46.50 47.00 
RS!” DNAS 55.76 56.20 
ty ae Se reas 48.63 49.13 49.63 
ere ree eee 49.58 50.08 50.58 
Chicago District 
MIDIS Eba/bebbo canescens sens 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
I os edons we sdn eon ben 46.00 sane 46.50 ~e 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 ........... 46.00 ae 46.50 
So.Chicago,Ill. W14, Y1 .......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 rie 
EES EGE Si kd ice ca vecessees 46.00 res 46.50 47.00 
CS ere reer ee 48.39 48.39 48.89 
Muskegon, Mich.,del. ............ oe 51.98 51.98 cine 
Cleveland District 
fo BS Pe erry Peer 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
ee ee 46.00 46.50 46.50 he 
Akron,del. from Cleve. ......... 48.39 48.89 48.89 49.39 
DIU ED so dnp oe .vude cass e000 46.00 Pree anes 47.00 
PE Ce ace an Soak ssc ae < hein Pee 46.50 as 
2, SS Peer rr ee 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
I, BEL ts sivecvccnsceess Pies 50.50 51.00 pone 
| ES 2 Er 52.00 52.50 awe 
RR eee 46.00 46.50 
Seattle, Tacoma,Wash.,del. ..... eeas 54.20 
Ma RP eee wget 54.20 
LosAngeles,SanFrancisco,del. ... 53.70 54.20 ara 
GraniteCity,Tll. M10 .........es0% 47.90 48.40 48.90 
St.Louis,del. (incl. tax) ........ 48.65 49.15 49.65 
ME MEGE. vec tacchecraann’ 46.00 46.50 stens 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ...........-.4- 47.00 47.50 47.50 
Pittsburgh District 
NevilleIsiand,Pa. P6 ..........++. 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Pitts.N.&S. sides, Ambridge, 

pt | re errr eee eee ree 47.19 47.69 47.69 48.19 
McKeesRocks,del. .....ccccseseses 46.95 47.45 47.45 47.95 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 

McKeesport,Monaca, del. ..... 47.44 47.94 47.94 48.44 
RIC. ide Se 400 bs kv eu 6% $16 6 47.90 48.40 48.40 48.90 
OS. errr ere 48.13 48.63 48.63 49.13 

a Ee eres pines 46.50 47.00 
Clairton,Rankin,So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 46.00 cece Saas st ib 
MoKeesport,Pa. NB ....cecccccces 46.00 eee ey 47.00 
BHAFPSVING PR. BE... sccsscccsces 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
a EE. ios es ck cb easwscuns 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Steubenville,G, W110 ....ccsccccees 46.00 cua o vax rive 
IES TEED cc cccensecctccetss Se Tr esas sein 
DOO. BO Se civcawccccccce 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Philadelphia,del. ..........0..+. 49.44 49.94 50.44 50.94 
| eS re ere ee 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
ev cssceetahsdhes se MeReee 51.51 ane sae 
pO Re eer ere 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Youngstown District 
GS erm 46.50 46.50 ee 
NASD 6 din.0e os cavcenasece 46.00 ieee rims 47.00 
EEE EA no wok op snide ehadasie 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
MensGGG,O.8G.  sisccnscctweces 50.26 50.76 50.76 51.26 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.75- 
2.25%. 


Phosphorous: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over. 

Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1%, 
or portion thereof. 

Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton and 
each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to ates 
$5 


Jackson,O. GB, TL cescevcccceccessecss Wd We waulbw bese keen , 
PETRRO TEE. - 0 0:5.0:0:66 60800660060 s.c6o 0d venus Gude Goesaseekeawees 58.25 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 for 
each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for 0.045% max. P) 


DUO RD ow oso 6 b459.004090390594 06 nen be eeu ances $71.50 
Keokuk, Iowa, Openhearth & Fdry, frt. allowed K2......... 77.00 
Keokuk, Iowa, OH & Fdry., 12% Ib. piglets, frt. allowed K2. 82.00 
Wenatchee, Wash., OH & Fadry, frt. allowed K2 ............. 77.00 


CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 





CHES FVey.. CARE? » +++. aA.8 21,08 a1.00 20.40 13.35 (Low phos. semi-cold blast; differential charged from silicon over 

NONFERROUS METALS base grade; also for hard chilling iron Nos, 5 & 6) 

Copper, del. Conn, ....... 22.50 22.50 19.50 16.50 12.00 Ee PT ee TET ELE OTIL ECL CLY SPER TEL OL ere $60.00 

Zinc, E. St. Louis ....... 14.50 14.50 12.00 9.00 8.25 

Lead, St. Br cacicceoank 1180 1180 1180 11.85 6.35 LOW PHOSPHOROUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

Tin, New Work ...0<s.0..s Ta 78.375 77.375 103.00 52.00 Cleveland, intermediate, A7 ..........205. Rua War Gohes bel snwne $51.00 

Adem. O06... .ccovess TIO 17.50 17.00 17.00 15.00 MACRO PD. TAR c.ccvccvcvccess OOO Seer seer seer seessecescesess 54.00 

Antimony, Laredo, Tex, .. 24.50 24.50 24.50 38.50 14.50 Philadelphia delivered ..........+050. Sek MOGE SCRE SCORES CES 57.00 

Nickel, refinery, duty paid. 48.00 48.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 TOES EE wks Suse sd SW CN CHS eae 3 56 Sea aeae Cheese eebaate 54.00 
(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) L 
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MARKET PRICES 








Mill prices as 


Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 


reported to STEEL, June 15, 1950; cents per 
pound except as other 
Code numbers following mill points indicate producing company: et glen two pages. 


Changes shown in 


italics. 





| INGOTS, Carbon, Forging (NT) 
pee 9 et aia nee bg ag siti — High-Strength Low-Alloy BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R., SouthAvis,Pa. J8_......4.30 
Munhall,Pa, C3 .......50.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 3 iquippa,Pa. J5 .......5.35 | High-Strength Low-Alloy So.SanFrancisco B3 ....5.00 
poe noo = 3.40 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 5.35 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 5.20 SparrowsPt.,%4-1" B2 ..4.35 
INGOTS, Alloy (NT) Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 3.40 Clairton,Pa. C3 ........ 5.35 Atlanta All 5.35 Williamsport,Pa. S19 | .4.35 
Detroit R7 ..... ..++.$51.00 Clairton, Pa, C3 i ee ee es: ae ae inforcing icato 
yey gh i — 3.40 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.35 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 5.20 BARS. Reinfercing (Fabricators) 
Houston,Tex, 85 .....59.00 Fairfield,Ala, T2 3.40 “etaigg --5.35 on Pa. B2 ......5.20 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..3.45 
Midland.Pa, C18 5.06 Weatencant xi. we Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......5.60 Clairton,Pa. C3 ........5.20 Alton, Ill. (6) “ay. 3.45 
Munhall,Pa. C3 .......51.00 Gary,Ind. C3 40 ne Ale. 12 ..-.--535 Cleveland R2 .5.20 Atlanta All 3.60 
So.Duquesne,Pa, C3 ...51.00 Geneva,Utah Gl ......! [oe ae ne — oe ---5-40 Buffalo R2 3.45 
inulan, Tee 08 eae Gary,Ind. C3 ..........5.35 Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......5.20 Cleveland R2 3.45 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & Slabs tid tates 14. pr Geneva,Utah G1 ........5.35 Fontana,Calif. K1..... 6.25 Emeryville Calif. J7 .. 420 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....3.45 Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 5.60 Gary,Ind. C3 ..........5.20 Pairfield,Ala. T2 yates 
Bessemer Pa. C3 .»..$53.00 Kansascity,Mo. 85° "1.4:00 18d-Harbor.Ind, 1-2, ¥1.5.35 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.20 Fontana Calif. Kl .....4.10 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ..... 53.09 Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 3.45 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.35 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.20 Gary Ind C3. ghee - 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..58.00 LosAngeles B3 . 4.00 Munhall,Pa. C3 ........5.35 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.20 Houston,Te £5 "85 
a es. 58.00 siinnequa,Colo, Gi6'... 13.75, Pittsburgh JS .......... 535 Pittsburgh JS .......... EE eae mg gg 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ..... 53.00 Munhall,Pa. G3 .......3.40 Sharon,Pa. S3 ......... 5.35 So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ....5.20 Jonnstown,Pa. B2 1345 
Vann =. ...... 72.00 Niles,Calif.(22) Pi... .4.02 So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ......5.35 Struthers,O. Y1 ........ 5.20 kansasCity Mo. 85... 
Gary,Ind, C3.......... 53.090 Phoenixville,Pa. P4 3.30 SParrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.35 Youngstown C3 ........5.20 -pecnemntt N.Y “pe 3 45 
Johnstown,Pa. B2..... 53.00 Portland,Oreg. O4 ..... 3.90 Warren,O. R2 .......+. 5.55 BOSS, Coe Netehed Carbon iaekuieion BA ........4.15 
Lackawanna.N.Y. B2..53.00 Seattle BS ............ Youngstown Y1 ........5.35 Aliquippa,Pa. K5 ...... 4.15 yy it . ‘ea BG glans I~ 
Munhall, Pa. C3 ...... 53.00 80.Chicago,II]. C3 W14. My ed FLOOR PLATES Ambridge,Pa. W18 .....4.15 Mi on, “e hemad 04. q0d 45 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .... 57.00 80.SanFrancisco B3 ....3.95 Cleveland J5 ........... 4.55 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2.4.15 srinee Cal? —~ C10 6.28 
So.Chicago, Ill. C3 . .53.00 Torrance, Calif, Cll ..4.00 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 4.55 TEED, TOUR ow 600.6800 408 4.15 Pittsbur, Calif sao re 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...53.00 Weirton,W.Va. Wé ..... 3.40 Harrisburg,Pa. C5 ..... 455 Camden,N.J. P13 ......4.63 pittspureh JD Ti3las 
Carbon, Forging (NT) Alloy Stand. Shapes Lene gyn I-2 ....4.55 Chican "WIS se ee Portland. Oreg. 04 ah me 20 
Bessemer,Pa, C3 ..... $63.00 Clairton, Pa, 3. i Be 4.05 aman chee Cleveland AT, C20... 14.15 Pane a ye i Ago 
mas... 63.0 ntana,Cali eee 5.25 . ,ill. pe 2 ; , ™ a eattle,Wash, B3, N14. .4.20 
CG SE wows cys 63:00 Munhall,Pa, C3 ... 4.05 PLATES, Ingot Iron rte ad AT ina ae Seat re SouthAvis,Pa. J8 3.45 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ....... 63.09 80-Chicago,Il. C3 ..... 4.05 Ashland,c.1.(15) A10 ...3.75 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ........4.35 S0-Chicago,Ill, R2..... = 
Cleveland R2 ........ 63.00 H.S. Low-Allo Ashland,lcl(15) A10 :..4.25 Elyria,O. W8 ........,.4,15 $0-Duquesne,Pa. C3 ....3.45 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 165.00 and. Shapes Cleveland,cl R2 ........4.10 FranklinPark,Iil, No’ ...4.15 $0-SanFrancisco B3_...4.20 
DOM ET cicscieees. 66.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5.15 Warren,O.cl R2 4.10 Gary,Ind. R2..........4.15 SPatrowsPoint,Md. B2..3.45 
Ensley, Ala, T2_, seats 63.00 Bessemer, ,Ala, T2 .....5.15 PLATES, Wrought tron Hammond,Ind. L2, Mi3.4.15 Struthers,O. ¥1 .......3.45 
Faeees Ale, T2 ...... 63.00 Betl lehem,Pa.(14) B2 ..5.20 Economy,Pa. Bl4 ...... 7.85 Hartford,Conn. R2 4.55 on Calif. C11 ....4.15 
Gary,Ind. C3 .......... 63:00 Sunada ee 5.15 BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon Harvey.{ll. BS .........4.15 Youngstown C3, R2 ... .3.45 
Geneva,Utah G1 ...... 83.00 Fontana, allt, A seesBey Rabamachy. Ale. RS ..2:46 Mansfeld iM — 7 Clairton Pa” cs nee erie 
Houston,Tex. SS ......71.00 Gary,Ind. C3 ........: ci suet ta 3.45 Sassilion‘O. R2, RS ...4.19 Fontana,Calif. Ki 4.95 
Ind. Harbor,Ind. 1-3 °..'63:00 Ind.Harbor,ind, i-3, ¥i.515 MOD) Li .......- ener ll — gale a ter ee F 20 
[einen ng Ashland,Ky.(17) A10 ..3.45 Midland,Pa. C18 ......4.15 youve Gg TT ae 
Lackawanna.N.Y, B2. 63.00 pomcna ¥ (14) B25. 29 nance forge a 3.60 Newark,NJ. W181... pga - 
i a a chats Mamata ott —_ Bessemer,Ala T2 .... 3.45 Newark,N.J. W18 ..... 4.55 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
Munhall,Pa, C3 .:.....63.00 So.Chicago.IM, C3"... ae eee ae te Se San es... 4ae Albacete Ale RD 
aa." at aeutnene. vs ieee Canton,O. R2 nt nh ae Pittsburgh J5 .....cces. 4.10 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 3.35 
So.Chicago C3.R2,Wid. ss oo nn A seen ee Oe Clairton, Pa. C3. .....+..3.45 Putnam,Conn. W18 ....4.55 Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 3.35 
So.Duquesne,Pa. €3 ..63.00 Bethlehem,Ps. foage ‘ Cleveland R2....... '.3.45 Readville,Mass. Cl4 ...4.55 Butler,Pa, A10 3.35 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ...82.00 Lackawanna,N. Y B2 ..3. 43 Ecorse,Mich. G5... ....3.95 So Chicago tll, W142... rg ep RP ml iE po 
Warren,O. C17 0. GhO6 ‘Meekeh Pe 'cs --3.45 Emeryville,Calif. 37 ...4.29 50-Chicago,IN. W14 -4.15 Conshohocken, Pa. A3 ..3.45 
Alloy (NT) So. Chicago, Ill. baie Myr Fairfield,Ala. T2 .... . 3.45 SpringCity,Pa.(5) K3 oS) BONNE SDE teaeesececds 4.15 
y a0) 6 eee Fontana,Calif. K1 ......4.19 Struthers,O. Y1 ........ 4.15 Ecorse,Mich.(8) G5 3.55 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....$66.00 H.S., L.A Wide Flange Gary,Ind. C3 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ...... 4.15 Fai 
Buffalo R2 66.00 Munhalli. Pa. C3 5.1 H oANG,. CS 22-00 3.45 Yo t v airfield,Ala. T2 . 3.35 
Canton,O. R2, T7 ....66.00 S0.Chicago,IIl. C3 ...... ouston,Tex. S5 ....... 85 ungstown F3, Y1 ....4.15 Fontana,Calif. K1 4.25 
Gantaahatan'? --.-66.00 & -++++.5.10 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.3.45 BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy Gary,Ind. C3 ... .3.35 
Detroit R7 »Pa. A3..68.00 SHEET STEEL PILING Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......3.45 Aliquippa, Pa. PE tous oad 4.990 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2, Y1. 3.35 
a ON i ee I Ee em hang Te pr HE nomenon ay ial ag ee Ns - -3.35 
Gated OS --85.00 Tackawanna,N_Y, B2 ..4.20 L#ckawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ...4.90 Lackawanna,N.Y. "B2 13.35 
Houston, Tex. 85 °...."74:99 Munhall,Pa.’ C3. ...... 4.29 LosAngeles B3 ........ 4.15 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ......4.90 Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 3.35 
Ind Harbor tnd fi eae, 80.Chicago,Il. C3 4.29 Midland,Pa. C18 ....... S48 Baflalo- BE 2. 6ciece ces 4.90 Niles,O. M4 sien eee 
Johto ee net * 7:66:09 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.20 Milton,Pa. B6 ...... ...3.45 Canton,O. R2, T7 ......4.90 Pittsburg,Calif. Cit 4.05 
Lackawanna, N.Y, B2 . 96.00 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....3.85 Carnegie,Pa. C12 .......4.90 Pittsburgh J5 ..... 3.35 
LosAngeles B3 .... 86.00 ne PILES yo Ts AD See OTT. CRWGEO (WES ts cccawsts 4.99 Sharon,Pa. S3 ..... 3.50 
Massilion,O, R2 |... 66.00 + aay orgs C3 .......3.40 N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.3.45 Cleveland A7, C20 ......4.90 So.Chicago,IIl. W14 ....3.35 
Midland,Pa. C18 ** 66,00 -Chicago,IIl, C3 .....3.40 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...4.15 Detroit P17 ............ 5.05 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.35 
Munhall.Pa. C3 .......66.00 PLATES, Carbon Steel Pittsburgh J5 .........3.45 Donora,Pa. A7 ......... 4.90 Steubenville,O. W10 ....3.35 
Sharon,Pa, 83 ........6.09 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..3.50 ,ortland.Oreg. 04 ...... 4.30, Eigtia.0. WS -+++-4.90 Torrance,Calif. C11 4.05 
So.Chicago C3,R2,Wi4.66.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5........3.50 scuttle B3, Ni4 ........ .20 Gary,Ind. R2 ..........4.90 Warren,O. R2 .. 3.35 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ..66.00 ASshland,Ky.(15) A10 ..3.50 So.Chicago C3, R2, W14.3.45 Hammond,Ind. L2, M13.4.90 Weirton,W.Va. W6 3.35 
Warren,O. C17 ....... 66.00 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......3.50 So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ....3.45 Hartford,Conn. R2 ..... 5.20 Youngstown C3, Y1 3.35 
an 66.00 Ciairton, Pa. C3... 2/3e0. 8:SanFran.,Cal. B3 .:..4.20 Harvey,Ill. BS .........4.90 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
SHEETS BARS (NT) Claymont,Del, W16 ....3.60 Struthers,O. Y1 ........ 3.45 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.90 Steel {19 gage and lighter) 
Mansfield,O. EG $58.00 Cleveland J5, R2...... 3.50 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.15 Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....5.20 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.50 
4 wt Coatesville,Pa. L7 “3.60 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.45 Massillon,O. R2, R8 ...4.90 Dover,O. R1 ...... 4.65 
ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..3.60 Youngstown C3, R2 ....3.45 Midland,Pa. C18 ........4.90 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 2 4.40 
Canton,O. R2 ........$76.00 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......3.75 BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. SHAPES Monaca,Pa. S17 ........4.90 Mansfield,O. E6 4.15 
Cleveland R2 ....°'°** 76.00 Fairfield,Ala, T2 .......3.50 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... Newark,N.J. W18 --5.20 Niles,O. N12 .......... 4.10 
Gary,Ind. C3 .........". 76.09 Fontana,Calif. K1 4.10 Atlanta All ........ . 3.60 Plymouth,Mich. P5 .....5.10 Niles,O. M4 ....... 4.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...76.00 Gary,Ind. C3 ......... 3.50 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....._3.45 $0-Chicago,Ill. R2, W14.4.90 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....5.15 
Massillon,O. R2 .... 790 Geneva,Utah Gi .......3.50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 Struthers,O. Y1 ........4.90 SHEETS, H-R (14 heavier) 
So.Chicago,Il. R2 ‘76:00 Harrisburg,Pa. C5 .....3.85 Niles,Calif. Pl ........ 4.17 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ...... 4.90 High-Strength Low-All on 
So.Duquesne,Pa, C3 ..76.09 Houston,Tex. 85 .......3.90 Pittsburgh(23) J5 ...... 3.45 Warren.O. C17 .. -4.90 Cleveland 35, R2 °Y 5.05 
nap Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2,¥1.3.50 Portland,Oreg. O4 |.....4.29 Woreester,Mass A7 .....5.20 Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..5.05 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 Johnstown. Pa. B2 .....3.50 SanFrancisco 87 ........4.00 Youngstown F3, Y1 ....4.90 Ecorse,Mich. GB .......5.25 
Muni. Os ee aan ras CRU VO. WE 3.45 RAIL: STEEL BARS Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.05 
Warren,O. “R2 ........3.15 Munhall,Pa, C3 .......3.50 BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R.CARBON DE: ii 06 Soe oe 
oungstown C3, R2 ....3.15 Pittsburgh J5 ........3.50 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ......3.65 Franklin,Pa. (3) F5 ...3.30 bap ae cee a 1-2, he 
pine RODS a = ice teenies 4. rer BARS, Het -Rolled Alloy Syeekine (4) F5 ...3.45 Irvin,Pa. C3. Beery 
AlabamaCit - Pa. eat ae ethlehem,Pa. B2 ......3.95 FortWorth,Tex.(26) 14.4. 5) ore 
Buffalo — or So. Chicago, Ill, C3, “Wwi4. 7} Buffalo R2 ... ..3.95 Huntngtn,W.Va.(3) W345 Pauheun se ‘Be eo 
Cuvdane ag" co SparrowsPoint, Md. B2..3.50 Canton,O. R2, T7 ..8.95 Moline,Ill.(3) R2 ......3.40 Sharon,P 33 weenie 
Donora, Pa aq 771777 73:83: Steubenville,O. Wi0 ....3.50 Clairton,Pa. C3 ........3.95 SouthAvis,Pa.(2) JS _...3.30 So.Chicago, Il a Ses 
Varnes ste <3. || 345 Cale we’ : 3.50 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...,...4.25 SouthAvis,Pa.(41) J8 ..3.30 § Suatcse, bi eas 
Houston,Tex. S85 .......4.25 bona .W.Va. W6 .. 50 Fontana,Calif. K1 ......4.95 SouthAvis,Pa.(42) J8 . 3.30 ~ seer ag ll veh 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, Y1°... 13.85 ~~ UDsstown C3, R2 Y1. “3:50 GRIF NCB os isecccus 3.95 Williamsport(2,3) S19 ..3.45 Wei tm Ww. pgs? ee 
Johnstown,P ae Houston,Tex. S5 .... 5 BARS, Serene te WO. sos ee 
a, B2 .....3.85 PLATES (Universal Mill) @ tee nes 8-35 Wrought Iron Youngstown, C3, Y 5.05 
Joliet,I, AZ -+ee++3.85 Fontana,Calf. Ki 4.49 10d.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, ¥1.3.95 Economy,Pa.(S.R.) B14.9.50 sHeETs, Ps TE eas 
LosAngeles B3 we 4.65 see e%2™ Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......3.95 Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 11.00 nad — 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.19 PLATES, Carbon A.R. KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....4.55 HEconomy,(Staybolt)B14 11.30 ¢ : ——_ weed 
Monessen,Pa, P7_......3\85 Fontana,Calif, K1' ....6.25 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 "3:98, Dover,N.J.(Staybolt)U1 15.00 Ecorse Mich’ Gs... G40 
onawanda,N.Y¥. B11.4.1 osAngeles B3 ......... 5.090 Dover(Eng.Bolt) U1 ..13. * : eae on a 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ...4: ‘50 Goatesvine rae rr” Ale, oar te $.25 Dover(Wretron) U1.12.25 Garydnd. C3)... 6.20 
Raum. a E88 Soumnoenra ai de MMMIMES OM, Gi 82 MOREE (DH) 5 ants asaconsne 18 838 
+++++3.95 Fontana,Calif. K x 0 C3, R2, W14.3.95 McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ...11.25  Irvin,P 6. 
So. Chicago, il. R2 3.85 i yi Sc iccs SO So. Duques P McK.Rk n,ra, C3 Ceevcersoecee 6.20 
te ...+.3.85 Gary,Ind. C3 ..... 240 50-Duquesne,Pa. C3 ....3.95 c s.(Staybolt) L5.12.75 Lackawanna(37 
artrowsPoint,Md. B2..3.95 Joh eg: Struthers,O. Y1 ........3.95 BARS, Reinforcin i eset) BS «80 
Sterling, I.(1)' NiS . ...3.85 Johnstown,Pa, “B2 ".....4.40 Warren,0. C17. oe  Ganaad: to Comin pameie me o °. 
truthers,0. Y¥4 4 ,Pa, cease OO Peeetetean C3 Huntin Ww. - haron,.Pa. 63 ......... 6.20 
Torrance Gali cis *777 7285 Sharon,Pa. 83 ........4.40 & deine whe 3.95 ae -Va. W7 ..4.50 SparrowsPoint(38) B2. .6.20 
Worcester AZ , (ao kas Satan Nf ore 4.40 BARS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron Laehmeiien 33. 6 * 500 Litt = PF (tes geienns 4 
tapes aon ° --4.40 Ashland,Ky.(17) A10 ..3.70 Seattle B3, N14 ..... <i eirton,W.Va. W6 6.20 
3.70 Seattle B3, N14 ....... 5.10 Youngstown Y1 ........ 6.20 
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MARKET PRICES 








SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Stee! 
(Commercial Quality) 
Dutier,Pa. AlO ........ 4.10 


Cleveland J5, R2 ..... 4.10 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 4.30 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......4.10 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..5.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 5.00 
GEE. pbacunkos 4.10 
GraniteCity,II]. G4 ..... 4.30 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1.4.10 
og Ua ee 4.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.10 
Middletown,O. Al0 ....4.10 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....5.05 
Pittsburgh J5 ..........4.10 
SparrowsPoint, Md. Be. .4.10 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.10 
Warren,O. R2 ++». 4.10 
Weirton, W.Va. w 6 oi ee 


Youngstown Y1 


SHEETS, Gal'vd No. 10 Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..4.40 


Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 ....4.40 
CORRROUGD, TED aiccicc cece 4.40 
Delphos,O. N16 ....... 5.15 
Dover.O. RI ..cccccesch TS 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......4.40 
ear 4.40 
GraniteCity,Il]l. G4 ....4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.40 
ete ig ree 4.40 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 4.50 


MartinsFerry,O. W10 ..4.40 


eee a | eee 4.65 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....5.15 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .4.40 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.40 


Torrance,Calif. 7 § ee TS 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 4.40 


SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, 
High-Strength Low Alloy 
oo Se ee 6.75 
SparrowsPoint (39) B2 ..6.75 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


Canton,O, R2..... so vieene 
a ee, Re 4.95 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 4 
ee oo eae 


SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Steel No. io 
Butler, Pa. A10 


Middletown,O. Al10O ... ‘Ses 
SHEETS, Electro Galvanized 

Cleveland R2 (28)..... 5,25 
Niles,O. R2 (28) ..... 5.25 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.10 


SHEETS, Zinc Alloy 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....5.05 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
BeechBottom, W.Va. W10 4.80 


SHEETS, Long Terne, mapas: bet 
Middletown,O, A10 . 20 


ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
(Package; 8 Ib coated) 

Gary,ind. C3 ---.$17.50 

Yorkville,O. W110. oabee 17.50 


MANUFACTURING anaes 
(Special Coated 
Fairfield, Ala. = Sener $6.45 
Gary,Ind. C3 oon eee cee 
a tg Sen ee ree 6.35 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..6.45 
Yorkville,O. W10 ..... 6.35 
SHEETS, Lt. Coated Ternes, 6 & 
Yorkville,O. W10 ..... $7. 
SHEETS, M j, tommen, 8 A 
oo errr 8.10 
Warren,O. Re puns caged -10 
Yorkville,O. W10 ..... 8.10 
SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
No. 16 Alloy Fe 
Ashland Al0O ... 5.20 ... 
Canton,O. R2 ... 5.25 5.70 
Fairfield,Ala. T2. > 4 5.45 
> 2, Sa 5.45 
IndianaHarbor I-2 5. 20 5.45 
Irvin,Pa. C3 .... 5.20 5.45 
Kokomo C16 .... 5.40 


MartinsFy,O. W10 5.20 5.45 
Pittsburg,Cal. C11 5.95 re 
SparrowsPt, B2 . 5.20 
Torrance,Cal. C11 5.95 


SHEETS,Culvert, No. 16 
Corrugated ingot Iron 
Ashland,Ky, Al0 ..... 5.45 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot tron 
18 Gage and Heavier 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al10 ...3.60 
R2 3 


Cievename BB oi. cccves 95 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....3.60 
po. ee 3.95 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
R2 4.70 


Cleveland riveree: 
Middletown,O. Al10O ....4.60 
Warren,O.. BB. ..cisecs 4.70 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
No. 10 Flat 


Ashland,Ky(8) Al0 ....4.65 
Canton,O. RZ ...cece - 5.15 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....4.80 
SHEETS, —— Ingot Iron 
Butler, Wes Ole. iccsc sss 4.90 
Middictown,¢ * Al0_ ....4.90 
SHEETS, WROUGHT IRON 


An'id Galv. 
Apollo,Pa. B14..12.00 15.50 


SHEETS, Well Casin 
Torrance,Calif. C1 


SHEETS, Drum Bod 


+++ 4.85 


Gary,Ind. C3 .......... 4.80 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 - . 4.05 
Mansfield,O. E6 .......4.80 Torrance, Calif. C11 ....4.05 
Middletown,O. Al10 ..... 4.80 

ee | ae 4.80 SHEETS, Aluminized 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.80 Butler,Pa. AlO ........ 7.75 
TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 0.25 ib O0.50ib 0.75 Ib 
ee $6.35 $6.60 $6.85 
a S . ers 6.45 6.70 6.95 
ES EE ed Bn cue op VA KS ada 6.35 6.60 6.85 
Re eee 6.55 6.80 7.05 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1 6.35 6.60 6.85 
ra eee rr 6.35 6.60 6.85 
PM dbinsioab enue n+ sees 6.35 6.60 6.85 
Pittabere. Came, CRE  .ccoccsscces 7.10 7.35 7.60 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .......... 6.45 6.70 6.95 
ee, “Wie Ws WTO: onssicw owns 6.35 6.60 6.85 
SL, CO RFED, . Ned onvcten aes 6.35 6.60 6.85 


SHEETS, SILICON, H.R. or C.R.(22 Ga.) Arma- Elec- 


COILS (Cut Lengths /2¢ lower) 
BeechBottom 


Brackenridge,Pa. A4 


GraniteCity,Ill. G4(cut lengths) 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ........ 


Mansfield,O. E6 (cut lengths). 
Niles,O. N12 (cut lengths) ... 
Niles,O. M4 (24 Gage) ..... 
Parkersburg F4 (cut lengths). 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 ........+. ee 
WETTED. Be co cnn vncvasevess 
Zamesville,O, AIO «ccescececs 


SHEETS, SILICON (22 Gage Base) 
Coils (Cut Lengths /2¢ lower) 
Transformer Grade 


V10 (cut lengths) 


Field ture 


5.90 6.20 6.70 7.95 8.75 


72 65 58 52 


BeechBottom W10 (cut lengths) 9.30 9.85 10.55 11.35 


Brackenridge,Pa. A4 


Parkersburg F4 (cut lengths). 


Vandergrift,Pa. C3 
Warren,O. R2 
Zanesville,O. A1O ......-.0-- 


H.R. or C.R. COILS AND 
CUT LENGTHS, = (22 Ga.) 
Vandergrift,Pa. 


: 9.80 10.35 11.05 

9.30 or eons sees 
. 9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 
° 9.80 eeee c0ee sees 
; 9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 


T-100 1-90 1-80 T-73 
12.35 . 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 
COKE (Base Box) ib Ib 
Aliquippa J5 ....$7.30 $7.50 
Fairfield,Ala. T2. 7.40 7.60 


> te” Se ree 7.30 7.50 
Gran.City,Ill, G4. 7.50 7.70 
Ind.Harbor I-2, Y1 7.30 7.50 
Irvin,Pa. C3 .... 7.30 7.80 
Pitts.Cal. Cll .. 8.05 8.25 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2... 7.40 7.60 
Warren R2 ..... ayes 7.50 
Weirton W6 .... 7.30 7.50 
Yorkville,O. W10. 7. 30 7.50 


CANMAKING BLACK PLATE 
(Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... $5.60 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.70 
_ f, Se 5.60 
GraniteCity, eS Pee 5.80 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1.5.60 
oy Se: eee 5.60 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 


Alton,I1.(1) Li ....... 3 


6.60 ) 

Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 Berea,O. C7 ..csccceees 
Bridgprt,Conn. (10) "S15 4S 

EE: | a Buthe Pa. ry | pled aaa 4 


Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S15 
Butler,Pa. Al0 ....... 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 

Conshohocken, Pa. A3 
Detroit M1 .... 

Ecorse, Mich, GS Satan 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 
any, AAR hoses seco 
Houston,Tex. S85 ....... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 
Milton,Pa. B6 paae 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 aces 
NewBritain(10) 815 


bi hoi jotudsle begs bene incs tain Rtaio ected 


HRnvSushehetsksERsbeneRshaaeekeRe ee 


Anderson, Ind.(40) G6 ..4.:5 


Cleveland A7, J5 ...... 4. 
Dearborn,Mich, D3 ....4 
Detroit D2 . : Sod 
Detrolt MA va ccicccvnciee 4.95 
Dover,O.(40) G6 ...... 4.1 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 4 
Follansbee,W.Va, F4 ..4.5) 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 5.40 
FranklinPark,Il. T6 ...4.30 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.30 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 4. 
LosAngeles Cl .... .5. 
Mattapan, Mass. (21) T6. 4.6) 
Middletown,O. Al0 ....4 
NewBritain(10) S15 f 
NewCastle,Pa. 
NewCastle,Pa.(40) E5 ..4.15 


+00 


Bt... 4.50 





Seles ee eae oe ee 











eee ee eee eee ‘ 4 ) K 2 . NW} 
Pittsburg Calif, C11 ..635 N-Tonawanda,N.Y. Bil. eutaresGvan. AT =. Aes 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .5.70 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 . NewYork W3 .. 5.00 
Warren, IN cn Se 5.60 BeOWOROIO.E, AD cose oes Pawtnckst RI . ’R3 pnp 4.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 5.69 SanFrancisco 87 as Pawtucket,R.1.(21) N8..§.00 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 5.60 Seattle B3, Ni4 ....... Riverdale, Ili. AL da clcaae 
Bnaron Pa, BS... 0605.8. Rome.N.Y. Re eenoae 
HOLLOWARE ENAMELING So.Chicago,Ill. W14 -3.25 sharon,Pa. 83 .........4.50 
Black Plate (29 gage) So.SanFrancisco B3 ...4. SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .4.15 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 .......5.30 SparrowaPoint,Md. B2..3.25 qrenton,N.J.(13) RS ...4.65 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..5.30 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.00 yoyjinejord,Conn. W2._ 5.00 
Gary,Ind. C3 ........ '5.30 Warren,O. R2 ......... 3.25 Warren,0.(40) TS .....4.15 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4... |. 5.50 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.25 warren'O. R2 4.15 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....5.30 WestLeechburg,Pa. A4..3.25 woirton.w.Va. W6 ... 415 
ae 5.30 Youngstown C3, Y1 ....3.25 youngstown C8, Y1 ....4.15 
oi, ae AEP ee eee 5.30 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.40 STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel STRIP, Cold-Rolled, 
Ween. Re. .cwsrsus 5.30 Bridgprt,Conn.(10) S15 .9.50 High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Yorkville,O, W10 ......5.30 Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... 9.50 cleveland a OO" savvKs a 
. a ae ere er 9.50 Dover,O. GO ........4..6.2 
ee ety — 4.49 Dover.0. G6 .......... 9.50 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 6.40 
Cleveland Re **°4°49 Harrison,N.J. C18 ..... 9.50 Fontana,Calif. K1 .....6.95 
Ecorse,Mich. GS .......4.70 NewBritn,Conn.(10) $15.9.50 Lackawanna,N-Y., B2. .6.40 
Gary,Ind. C3 ......... 4.49 Pawtucket,R.I.(11) N8 .9.50 Sharon,Pa. S3 . - 6.20 
GraniteCity,Il. G4... 4.60 Pawtucket,R.1.(12) NS ..9.80 SparrowsPeint,Md. B2 . .6.40 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ;., 14.40 Sharon,Pa. S3 ......... 9.50 Warren,O. R2 .........6.20 
OR OR cos a 4.40 Worcester,Mass. A7 ....9.80 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.20 
Middletown,O. A10 ....4.40 Youngstown C8 ........9.50 Youngstown Y1 ........6.20 
DEAD. GEE aviiels ences 4.90 STRIP, Electro Galvanized 
Youngstown Y1 ....... 4.40 STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot tron Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.15 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Warren,O. R2 .........4.75 Youngstown C8 ........4.15 
’ ’ 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Atlanta(9) All ........5.10 STRIP, Cold-Finished, 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06- 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 4.95 _ Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..4.95 Bridgeport, Conn.(10) S15 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 5.15 Bristol,Conn. W1 ...... “se re 6.85 8.80 rie 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......4.95 Carnmegie,Pa. S18 ...... cas 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Fontana,Cal. K1 ....... 6.64 Cleveland A7 ......... 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
as SOS kwessbenne 4.95 Dover,O. G6. weoeee 4.125 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Ind.Harb.,Ind. I-2, Y1..4.95 FranklinPark, Il. “'T6 .. 440 6.10 6.70 8.65 a.0es 
Lackawanna,N. Y. B2 < a Harrison,N.J. C18 ..... ou ose O88” COO “20 
Sharon,Pa, S3 Mattapan,Mass, T6 .. 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
SparrowsPoint, Md. "'B2. r% 95 NewBritn.,Conn, (10) $15 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
WOrre,O. “RS ..scecevs 4.95 NewCastle, = | Ree 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 A 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.95 NewCastle,Pa. ES ..... 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Youngstown C3, Y1 ....4.95 NewYork W3 .......... .-. 6.30 690 885 11.15 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8: 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy Cleve.orPitts.Base ... 4.70 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) 815.5.10 Worcester,Base 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Carnegie,Pa, S18 ..... 5.10 sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 6.30 Trenton,N.J. R5 ....... ... 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Gary,Ind. C3 .......... 5.10 wallingford,Conn. W2.. 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Houston,Tex. S5_....... 5.50 weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
Hae sey Loam “ae ‘gee 10 Worcester,Mass. A7 ... 4.45 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Sharon,Pa. 83 5.1 Worcester,Mass. T6.... 4.65 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.10 
Youngstown C3 . vay a : ‘5. 4 Youngstown C8 ....... 4.50 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot tren ing Steel (Tempered) 
Ashland, Ky.(8) Al .3.50 eo it advewke 9.30 11.25 13.85 
bo i - ere 3.85 Harrison,N.J. C18 ..... 9.30 11.25 13.85 
Key to Producing Companies 
Al Acme Steel Co. C11 Columbia Steel Co. G4 Granite City Steel Co. 


A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. 
AT American Steel & Wire 


AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 
Alli Atlantic Steel Co. 


Bl Babcock & Wilcox Tube 

B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. 

B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 

B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. 

B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 

B6 Boiardi Steel Corp. 

BS Braeburn Alloy Steel 

B11 Buffalo Bolt Co. 

B14 A. M, Byers Co. 

C1 Calif. Cold Rolled Steel 

C2 Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

C3 Carnegie-Illinois Steel 

C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 


Barium Steel Corp. 
C7 Cleve.Cold. Roll. MillsCo, 
C8 Cold Metal Products Co, 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 





A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 


A13 American Cladmetals Co, 


C12 Columbia Steel &Shaft. 


A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 


C14 Compressed Steel Shaft 

C16 Continental Steel Corp. 

C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 

C18 Crucible Steel Co. 

C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 

C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 

D2 Detroit Steel Corp. 

D3 Detroit Tube & Steel 

D4 Disston & Son,Henry 

D6 Driver-Harris Co. 

D7 Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

E1 Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 

E2 Eastern Stainless Steel 

E4 Electro Metallurgical Co, 

E5 Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 

E6 Empire Steel Corp. 

F2 Firth Sterling Steel 

F3 Fitzsimons Steel Co. 

F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. 


C5 Central Iron & Steel Div. F5 Franklin Steel Div., 


Borg-Warner Corp, 
F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
G1 Geneva Steel Co, 
G2 Globe Iron Co. 
G3 Globe Steel Tubes Co. 


Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Heppenstall Co, 


Igoe Bros, Inc. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Judson Steel Corp. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 
Kaiser Steel Corp. 
Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wir 
Kidd Drawn Steel Co. 
Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co, 
Latrobe Electric Steel 
Lockhart Iron & Steel 
Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
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TIGHT COOPERAG 
prensa e aan land om ag oe — Bright, WIRE, Merchant Quality w 
paras aN oa (6 to 8 gage) An'id Gal pyc FENCE, 9-154 Ga. Col. Sterling,lll.(1) Nie 106 
caus ita. MA .........308 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.50 AlabamaCity R2 alv. AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ...116 Torrance,Calif. C11 "126 
Youngstown C3 ........ -65  Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .......4.50 Ali 4 - B28 5.60 As-Chy AM..17-20g8.RS 186 W ‘U1 
ks gsto piace ees 3.40 Atlanta All ... "4.60 Peo J5 .... 5.35 5.60 Aliquippa,Pa.9-14%ga.J5 116 ccountet aes. Ae a 
Siatlpps.Fe. 28 oe Cees: Soe) te "111150 Bartonville(19) Ka 8:35 8:60 Atlanta All ....... ww iis Sekeenoagaie, BS Sek 
Alton, Ill. (1) > geappere e4 Bartonville Iil.(1) K4 «4.50 ener = ge comha tesy  pe n Bartonville, ii a8) Ks 5.35 
ae mer eeee eee ee oe Be d * an ille,Ind, M8 .. al 
Seen ci het ice nes Semen a gg tee 28 Seen ies ea a 
B aaedesem ...5.90 Cleveland A7, C20 .....4. . M8. 5.45 5.70 Duluth A7 .....0....... 1 at eo 
eee ad ae — Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. “4.60 Duluth at Pe 5.35 5.60 Houston, Tex. 85 «...... "124 Tonnstown Ps BZ... 5 35 
= la ae 0 Donora,Pa. A7 .........4.50 Fairfield T2 ... = geo Gn onl 116 Joliet,I. A7 er 
Fostoria,O. 81 ........ 290 Duluth A7 ....... ....+.4.50 Houston,Tex. 85. 5.35 5.60 Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 116 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ... 54 
Johnstown, Pa. abana? Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......4.50 Johnstown ‘pe 85. 5.75 6.00 Johnstn,17ga.6” B2 ..... 190 Minnequa,Colo. C10... 60 
LosAngeles B3 . -++-++5.90 Fostoria,O.(34) SI .....4.85 Joliet IN. A7 Be hae —— a 193 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 vate 

ween ee VD on “i Ge aa " 4 ‘ ° ’ ¢ EAE cee erecece 5 t “pis 5.35 
Niue haan (iy RG =6'20 Sohmatownsea Wi’ <<007480 Keakom Gie..°e: S49 $70 Ronomorind cia 128 RankingPa, WAT 0-0 ...5.39 
Monessen-Pa. Fi. 6.90 Joliet, Ill. ey , ern. + See Oe ee oe IIE So.Chicago,ll. R2-..... 5.35 
Piuwurg Cale. Cll ...685 Kokemoind Gie’.....000 aun Cie .. 660 660 Monammte. PT |... te SparrowsPoini afd, 2.9.49 
=  Saee 5.90 LosAngeles — anaes er genre PT... ban 5.60 Sumeer cele OS: ane tas = Worcester,Mass. A7 5.65 

ine Ne) G «+. .6.20° Minneane.Colo..cl0...... 3 , , . ey | 
R g Sh ......8.90 Minnagea.Cole. ClO... almer(31) W12. 4.80 ... Portsmouth,O.(18 2 NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
SoChicago, Ill. R2 cae ..4.75 Pitts.,Cal. C11 ) P12. .116 . 
SparrowsPoint,Md et a . Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 4.50 Prtsmth (18 ON ge ee ng: aan pO a RB oe Ie ae ly 
Struthers,O. Y1 .. 6.00 Newark, 6-8ga. I-1 .....5.15 Rankin ) dled tee nee. oA .....30 ee SB eS 
Trenton,N.J. AT ....... 5.90 No.Tonawanda Bil ....4.90 So.Chicago R21. 5.35. 5.60 aaa tne kes came — a 
Wauk algictnet ‘ almer,Mass. W12 ..... 4.80 . apes ALE TIES, Single L 
Sen at ie ehiboe eee be. eee men. ah tae ee Aaa Ala. Re Gel. Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......5.25 
Worcester,Mass, N6 6.20 Portsmouth,O. P12 ..... 4.50 Sterling,Ill (1)N15 = 5.70 Atlanta All ... .114 Gary,Ind. C3 ... - ++ 3.25 

oa Oe Rankin, Pa. oC eee 4.50 th a Ps va 5.35 5.60 Bartonville, Ill. (19) K4- 113 Ind.Harbor,Ind. §13 .5.25 
WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat So.Chicago,Ill. R2...... ¢ rea cat es 5.35 5.60 Chicago W13 ........ 113 Johnstown,Pa. B2 5.25 
Anderson,Ind, G6 ...... 5.35 SoSanFrancisco C10 ....5.45 Worcester re; a 6.30 ... Crawfordsville M8 ......115 McKeesRocks,Pa. C3. .5.25 
Buffalo W12 ........... = 35 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .4.60 ster AT... 5.65 5.90 Donora,Pa, AT ......... 38 Sean 
Cleveland AT .. **e'35 Sterling, II1.(1) N15 .....4.50 Dulath AT... 0.c4600-: SR a pr ela = 
Crawfordsville, ind) M8535 Struthers,O. Y1 ........4.50 WIRE (1 An'id Galv. Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... ws Gary,Ind. C3 ‘2 4.20 
Dover,0. G6 ........ **3'35 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....5.45 Aliqui 6 gage) Stone Stone Joliet,IIl. AT ...... 6.00, 113 204.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 4.20 
Fostoria,O. 81 ......... esq Waukegan,Ill. A7 ...... 4.50 a roca 4 .... 9.80 11.30 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 125 Lackawanna,N, Y. B2..4.20 
Kokomo, Ind. C16 5.00 Weredtenaes ai, T0.c00 Chovcnns e(1) K4 9.80 11.30 Kokomo,Ind. C16 .-.... 125 Minnequa,Colo. C10 4.20 
Massillon Oks a rt pn Upholstery Spring Crawfrdvil. MS .. 9:80 11,30 Pittsburg Calif ‘Ci ey — Pittsburgh R2 ae £20 
M 'Pe +-.-.+-5.35 Aliquippa,Pa. JS ....... 55 Fostoria,O. S1 .. 9 ; age 2 137 ; _. “4 os 
sreneee. Fe. F7, P26. .5.35 Aiton,Ill.(1) Li ...+.... 55 Jonnstown B2 |. 9.80 11.30 So.Chicago.ill, Ra Pi2..113 Steelton ll oa 
Trenton,N.J. R5 ” an dae alo W12 ......  *""5.55 Kokomo C16 ... 9.80 11.30 So.SanFran. Calif. C10... 113 Torrance,Calif. C11 . 3 
.+++++.5-65 Cleveland A7 ..... > Minnequa C ; ‘SanFran.,Calif, Ci0..137 wore W6 22.2420 
Worcester A7, T6, Wi2..5.65 Donora,Pa. A7 sriseees se Palmer Mase, Wid 9.80 11:30 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..115 Wcirton,. W.Va. W6 4.20 
WIRE, Fine and Weaving Tiletn APS ese 5.55 Pitts.,Cal. C11 -10.15 11.65 Sterling,I.(1) N15 ..... 113 — Sans - 

(8-in. Coils) Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... Bins Prtsmth.(18) P12 9.80 11.30 NAILS & STAPLES, Stock Fairfield, Ala, =. “= 
Bartonville,Ill.(1) K4 ..8.45 LosAngeles B3 .........6.50 SParrowsPt. B2.. 9.90 11.40 To Dealers & Mfrs. (7) Col. Ind caske Ind. 1-2 4.40 
—- a... S45 Monessen,Pa. P7, P16, .5.55 Waukegan A7 .. 9.80 11.30 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 . .106 Joliet, Ill. 3 -_ eo 
Chicago W13 122.11. .s4g NewHaven,Conn. A7 ....5.85 ‘30 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 106 Lackaw eae 
Qwest... ee Palmer,Mass. W12 .....5.85 WIRE, Barbed Col Atlanta All ...........108 Minne wage on LY. B2 ..4.40 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .8.45 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....6.50 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 126 Bartonville,Il.(19) K4 ..106 Steeltor P: a. > 
eens. 38. 8.49 Portsmouth,O, P12 .....5.55 eee ge — aa Chicago,Il]. W13 ........ 106 a wi 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......8.45 Roebling.N.J, Ro ‘525 Atlanta All ............ ee te I a 
ee Bi “8:43 §o.Chicago,lli, R2 "2... 58D ae Ha agg Stawfordsville,Ind. MS. .108 Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 9.10 
Stoneman Pa, Fie. | aay SURTTOWErCIM.IM, BS ..5.05 Prewoormeville Me jog DOnoTa,Pa, AZ ....... ee 85. ...9.10 
ome salle «oe ee ios: 1... 5.65 Donora,Pa. AT pass 53 = Duluth A7 ...... ae Lebanon,Pa. (32) B2 ...8.85 
Palmer,Mass. W12 .....8.75 Torrance,Calif. Gli ....6.50 Duluth,Minn, AZ ........ her srmaoreeng ella 10g Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... .5.85 
Rachiae No is 8.48 “ames i... Oe varadl.Aln. TR"... Galveston,Tex. D7 114 Pittsburgh O03, P14 ..9.10 
ee .) ae eee boa 2 a 555 Houston,Tex. 85 ........ 134 apo peeled Red, ee Seattle B3 . 9.35 

Yorcester, er orcester, Mass. . Joh mPa. B2...... ohnstown, Pa. .. 106 
WIRE, Tire mah Ai, 'T6:8.79 Wine, Golv'd ACSR for Cores, imam oe 136, Joliet, I. a... ee ee ee 
Monessen.Pa. P16 10.80 Monessen, Pa. yy! See 8.15 KansasCity, Mo. "'S5 oe os Hp gee $5 a = "418 bey er eg ya pr 
nani as... .80t ebling R5 .......8.45 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....... mmomme, ind. Cis ..<... ‘i 5... 38 

g,N.J. R5 ......10.80 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8. 25 Minnequa,Colo. C10. - oo Minnequa,Colo. C10 a pe an ere ” 5.85 
Mild Monessen,Pa. P7 ........126 Monessen,Pa. P7 ....... 106 Minnequa,Colo. C10 5 
ROPE WIRE PI Imp. Pittsburg,Calif. C11 tag Eittsburg,Calif. C11 125 Pittsburgh J5 580 
Bartonville, Ill. K4 low Plow = Plow Portsmouth,0.(18) P12. ..126 Portsmouth,O. P12 on aE 
taille ta 8.05 8.05 g.39 Rankin,Pa. A7 .........126 Rankin,Pa. A7 ......... 106 So.Chicago,Ili. R2 - 6.10 
owen 8.05 8.05 mp OS RE PE aeea “arene a 106 Struthers,O, Y1 .. 5.80 
OME AY. so oonc cess. 5.05 8.05 8.39 S0.SanFran.,Calif. C10 ..146 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..108 Youngstown R2 .. 5.60 
Donora,Pa. AT ...00-.000e+20 s+ 8.05 8.05 $39 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..128 “Std. rng 
Johnstown,Pa. Ragen sens h-s"9% ye — 8.30 Sterling,IN(1) N15 ... “126 RAILS Std Std = — 
nama SO 8.05 8. rae . j 
Newdlaven.Comn. A? -....0..00L, 805 8.05 8.30. FENCE POSTS omen Pa. CS No “S20 S35 8% 
seen’ gg li Socadve eee |. eae 8.35 8.60 ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2 Col. Ensley,Ala. T2 ....... 3.40 3 30 3.35 3.75 
Vortatentn 0. who eset Wid Gulcole hee aie SS 8.35 $60. Duinth A7............... 116 Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 8.75 
Roebling.N_J.. RS beaaasnereee es 8.05 8.05 8.30 Franklin.Pa. F5 ........ = Gary,Ind. C3 .. 3 40 << es 3.75 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.......... 8.35 8.35 8.60 Huntington,w.Va. W7 . .11¢ Huntington, W.Va. WT ; ; pe 75 
Struthers.O. Y1 ... 8.15 8.15 8.40 Johnstown,Pa. B2 --116 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 3.40 3.30 3.35 oa 
Trenton,N.J. AT .......... 8.05 8.05 8.30 Joliet,IN. A7 --:116 JoReMOwE.Ee. BS +... ; we (16)3.75 
Waukegan,Ill. AZ ............... 8.35 8.35 8.60 _Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..... 116 Lackawanna B2 ....... 3.40 3.30 aa 
WaekaeeA.T. AT...» 0+ +++2+++» 8.05 8.05 8.30 Moline,IIl. R2.......... 121 Minnequa,Colo. C10 > a + ee 
Sue ae ett 8.15 8.15 os aca 112 Steelton,Pa. B2 : 3.3 7“ 4.25 
Mass. J4, T6 ....... 8.35 : 40 So.Chicago R2 ........ 116 Will ‘Si9 tp ors 
Sy : 8.35 8.60 Williamsport,Pa. $19 —— illiamsport,Pa. $19 a 2% 
Key to Produci — — 
ng C 
ae rena ee Corp. P12 Portsmouth : Raga T Grade Cent bg tn STEEL 
" ‘ n 2 nts per 
M4 Mahoning Valley Steel Detroit Bted Corp. T2 Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. | Reg. Carbon te TOO SW 4Cr,3V eo 
M6 Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co pie Mn Ge OR Oe. te Mawtac. Spec. ome’. Gane 18W,4Cr,2V,9CO ......... 122185, 50 
8 Mid-States Steel & Wire _ Screw & Bolt Co. T5 Thomas Steel C e. Carbon ...29.50 18W.4Cr,2V,6Co oss. 9.2 
~ + . 6Co Qf 
M9 Midvale Co ire P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical T6 Thom ire ¢ Oil Hardening ...32.00 18.25W 7 oe 
peon Wire Co n . 32. 25W 4. 25Cr,1V,4.75Co 5 
M10 Missouri-Ilinois F P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., 7 Timken Roll ri A ao Re 5 + 12.25C0 203.50 
x Bearin ; +32. 0.25W,4.25Cr,1.6V,12.25Co 293.5 
M12 Moltru urnace Amer. Chain & Cable T oller g Hi-Carbon-Cr ... .57.5 5W 25Co 293.50 
M13 rnb dae techy gatas P17 Plymouth Steel Co. r Am fae he mes. bon pt 4Cr,1V .100. 00 6aW. ASGr 1 SV OM ee Lg 
a ‘ ‘ ; oq 18W 4c 5Mo. .......76.50 

4 McInnes Steel Co. = Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. U1 Ulster Iron Works Tool peal = 2118.00, CW.4Cr.SV,EMo . . “97. 00 
N2 National Supply Co 2 Republic Steel Corp. U4 Universal Cyclops Steel C18, D4, F2, H4, J s include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, C9, C13, 
i. men R3_ Rhode Island Steel Corp. V2 Vanadium Alloys Steel 3, L3, M9, M14, R2, 88, T7, U4, V2, V3. 
N5 Nelsen Steel & Wire Co Roebling’s Sons, John A. V3 Vulcan Crucible Steel Co (1) Chicago base. (2) Angl 
N6 New Eng.HighCarb.Wire R7 Rotary Electric Stee oe, Cees Coe tudo. | eae Ota 6 Ga 
N8 Newman-Crosby Steel 7 Rotary Electric Steel Co. W2 Wallingford Steel Co (5) Philadelphia del. -—" 15 Ga. 

N12 Niles Rolling Mill Co. R8 Reliance Div., EatonMfg. W3 Washburn Wire Co. — (2) To jobbers, Bam. bees a - et P rpay == Se 
" 3 s 8, 3c; fabri- 
Nrthwst. Steel Roll. Mills 81 Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co a Asean Steel Corp. (8) 16 gage a cated to fabricators, 4 58, 
N1 Northwestern 8.&W. Co, 53 Sharon Steel Corp "ow eirton Steel Co. (9) 6 in. and narrower. (28) Bonderined. 
N16 New Delphos Mfg. Co S5 Sheffield Steel Cor: W. Va. Steel & Mfg. Co. (10) Pittsburgh | base HR 
03 ‘$6 Shenango Fu P. W8 West.Auto.Mach.Screw (11) Cleveland & Pittsburgh base. {34) ‘reinttors 
eB iy re Rial naa... Wik Wee oee (13) 3” & wider; over 44” ¢ (34) 6.70e for cut lengths. 
egon ° Ww : wider ; ” : . ‘or cut lengths 
Pl Pacific States Stee S8 Simonds Saw & Steel Co wi2 Wiskwin owt Comp. under 3” 5. 15¢. sgitiea (35) 12” and narrower. 
Fi FLO atestes corp. Sp simanemaccctics: Wiyrinre Spore pee! | 0) SP tie me ee 
P4 Pho i tandard Forgings C .? . Fuel & Iron and thinner. “ lighter; 60" & 
4 Phoenix Iron & Steel Co, S14 Standard Tube a. Wise aed Oe” (is) Pies cals “ye aR 
Pg i ae $15 Stanley Works Snare Steel Div., (18) To _—_ aly. (38) 4 Ge. & lighter; 48” & 
PD nese Steet Co. a. Sakae danas Sea Ca. Wan Woodward tron Co. | (20) Deduct fe bitsbureh ia: ll A al haan 
ttsburgh Tube Co awn Steel Co, W16 Worth St . c' ‘or untreated. 
P11P . $18 Superior Steel Steel Co. (21) New Haven, Conn. base. 4°) dghter than, 0.035”; 4 
‘ollak Steel Co. S19 Sweet's Steel — ba gh ok tonne Steel Co. - Del. San Fran. Bay a 0.035” and heavier. 400, 
oungstown Sheet&Tube ( é- a 1”x1” to 1%%"x1%” (41) Flats. 
‘ (4 
leit ene 2) Bands. 
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STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. 


Carioad Discounts from List, % 








BUTTWELD 
Size List Pounds ———Black —Galvanized 
Inches Per ft PerFt A B c D E a 
My 5.5¢ 0.24 36.5 $4.5 35.5 8.5 9.0 7.5 
My 6.0 0.42 33.5 31.5 32.5 9.5 11.0 8.5 
omy 6.0 0.57 29.0 27.0 28.0 5.5 8.0 4.5 
1 8.5 0.85 40.5 38.5 39.5 24.0 22.0 23.0 
% 11.5 1.13 43.5 41.5 425 28.0 26.0 27.0 
0 


17.0 1.68 46.0 44.0 45.0 31.0 29.0 30. 


1 

1% 23.0 2.28 46.5 44.5 45.5 31.5 29.5 30.5 
1} 27.5 2.73 47.0 45.0 46.0 32.0 30.0 31.0 
2 37.0 3.65 47.5 45.5 46.5 32.5 30.5 31.5 
2% 58.5 5.82 45.0 46.0 47.0 33.0 31.0 32.0 
3 76.5 7.62 48.0 46.0 47.0 33.0 31.0 32.0 


Column A: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa, P9; Sharon, Pa. 
M6; Butler, Pa. %-%”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 1% per- 
centage points lower on \%”, 2 points lower on 4”, 3 points 
lower on %”, W10. Wheatland, Pa., 2 pts lower on ” 
through %”, W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain, 
O. N3; Youngstown, plus 42% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- 
town Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana, Calif. K1 quotes 11 
points lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 31% 
on 3%” and 4”. 

Columns B & E: Sparrows Point, Md. B2 

Columns C & F: Indiana Harbor, Ind., %” through 3”, 
Y-1; Alton, Ill. (Lorain, O., base) L1 quotes 2 points 
lower on \%", 4”, %”. 

Column D: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa. 
M6, quotes 4 points lower; Butler, Pa., %” through %”, 
F6; Benwood, W. Va., except 3% points lower on %”, 2% 
pts on \%”, 3 pts on %”, W10; Wheatland, Pa., except 2 
pts lower on %” through %”, W9. Following make %” and 
larger: Lorain, N3; Youngstown, plus 26.5% on 3%” and 
4”, R2; Youngstown, Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana, 
Calif. K1 quotes 11 points lower on 4%” and larger continu- 
ous weld and 15.5% on 3%” and 4”. 

SEAMLESS AND Carload Discounts from List, % 


ELECTRIC WELD Seamless Elec. Weld 
Size List Pounds Black Galv. Black Galv. 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A B c D 
2 37.0¢ 3.68 36.0 20.5 36.0 20.5 
21 58.5 5.82 39.0 23.5 39.0 23.5 
3 76.5 7.62 39.0 23.5 39.0 23.5 
3} 92.0 9.20 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
4 $1.09 10.89 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
5 1.48 14.81 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
6 1.92 19.18 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 


Column A: Aliquippa J5; Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; 
Youngstown Y1. 

Column B: Aliquippa J5; Lorain, O. N3; Youngstown Y1. 

Columns C & D: Youngstown R2 


BOILER TUBES 
Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft. inclusive 


oO. B. —Seamless— Elec. Weld 
In Ga H.R. .D. H.R. c.D. 
1 13 12.36 14.39 13.96 

1% 13 14.63 17.05 14.19 

1% 13 16.17 19.02 15.68 

14 13 18.39 21.64 17.84 

2 13 20.61 24.24 19.99 

24 13 22.96 27.03 22.27 

2% 12 25.29 29.76 24.53 

2 12 27.71 32.58 26.88 

2 12 29.36 34.53 28.48 

3 12 30.82 36.27 29.90 

3% 1] 35.87 42.22 34.79 

33 11 38.52 45.35 37.36 

i 10 47.82 56.25 46.39 

4¥, 9 63.37 74.59 61.47 

5 9 73.37 86.32 71.17 

6 7 112.62 132.51 


Boiler tube producers include Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co., National Tube Co., Globe Steel Tubes Co., Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Republic Steel Corp., Standard Tube Co 


CLAD STEELS 

(Cents per pound) 
—-—Plates—— Strip— ————— Sheets —-—_-—_ 
Cold-Rolled Copper 
Carbon Base Carbon Base Base 
20% Both Sides 








Cladding Carbon Base 
Stainless 10% 20% 10% Both Sides 10% 


302 19.75 21.50—- 75.00 
22.50 

304 ... 22.50 26.50 20.75 22.50 77.00 
24.00 

305 .. Jonbte tack ese Ses ppae” chs a 79.00 

309 ... 27.00 31.00 a2 < aloch eS nett a ate 

310 ... 32.50 36.50 ; ; ot ey cove 206.00 

316 27.00 31.00 At ae a 26.00 28.00 dee 
$2.00 

317 ... 30.50 34.50 

318 ... 29.50 33.50 Sb aid ge ee ne ea > 

321 ... 23.50 27.50 ieee “EN a 23.00 25.00 90.00 

347 ... 25.00 29.00 con Pen 24.00 26.00—- 94.00 
30.00 

405 ... 18.75 24.75 — 

410 ... 18.25 24.25 

430 18.25 24.25 eae 7 meee Te 

Nic kel 27.50 34.50 31.50 41.00 Ste ae eh cai S8.00 

Inconel 36.00 46.00 ates aa gies ~ee. 115.00 

Monel . 29.00 37.00 26.50 33.50 ah satis ete 83.00 

Copper* 20.357 24.951 


° Deoxidized. 7 16.85¢ for hot- rolied. ‘t 21.70c for hot- 
rolied. Production points for carbon base products: Stain- 
less plates, sheets, Conshohocken, Pa: A3 and New Castle, 
Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. W16 and 
Coatesville L7; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
ville L7; nickel, monel, copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. 
$18. Production point for copper-base sheets is Carnegie A13, 





BOLTS, NUTS 


CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. midwestern plants; 
per cent off list for less 
than case lots to consumers) 
6 in. and shorter: 

%-in. & smaller diam.. 27 


Y-in. & %-in. ....... 29 

%-in. and larger .... 26 
Longer than 6 in.: 

All diams. .... orate 
Lag bolts, all diams.: 

6 in. and shorter ..... 30 

over 6 in. long .... 28 
Ribbed Necked | Carriage. 26 
arr 40 
xs a eee Ee cube uaehaeee 
Step, Elevator, “Tap, and 

Sleigh Shoe ........... 28 
Tire bolts .. 20 
Boiler & Fitting- -U p bolts 37 

NUTS 

H.P. & C.P. Reg. & Heavy 
Square: 

%-in. and smaller .... 25 

ye-in. & %-in. ....... 23 

ee are 23 

1% in. and larger .... 16 
H.P. Hex.: 


Reg. Heavy 
%-in. & smaller 33 29 
fs-in. & %-in.. 28 25 


1% in. & larger 17 16 
CP... aon. : 

16-in. & smaller 33 29 

js-in. & %-in.. 30 27 

4-in. & 1% in. 27 24 

1% in. & larger 20 17 


SEMIFINISHED NUTS 
American Standard 
(Per cent off list for less 
than case or keg quantities) 
%-in. and Hvy. Reg. Lght. 
smaller .... 35 41 41 
%-in.-1% in.. 27 31 33 


1%-in.&larger 17 21 
STEEL STOVE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. plant; per cent off 
list in packages) 
Plain finish . 63.5 & 10 
Plated finishes ... 50 & 10 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
(1020 steel; packaged; per 
cent off list) 

6 in. or shorter: 


4-in. through %-in. .. 50 

%-in. through lin. .. 43 
Longer than 6 in.: 

%4-in. through %-in.... 33 

%4-in. through 1 in.... 13 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
1 in. diam. x 6 in. and 


shorter ..... 46 
1 in. and smaller ‘diam. 
xX over 6 in. ..... 33 


HEADLESS SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
No. 10 and smaller ..... 41 
4-in. diam. & larger .... 24 
N.F. thread, all diams. . 15 


RIVETS 


F.o.b. midwestern plants 
Structural 44-in., larger 7.25c 
es ROE oicwicc kes 43 off 


Washers, Wrought 


F¥.o.b. shipping point, to job- 
Benepe ee Net to $1 off 


ELECTRODES 


(Threaded, with nipples, un- 
boxed, f.o.b. plant) 





GRAPHITE 
Inches- Cents 
Diam. Length per lb 
17,18,20 60,72 16.00 
8 to 16 48,60,72 16.50 
7 48,60 17.75 
6 48,60 19.00 
4, 515 40 19.50 
3 40 20.50 
2k, 24,30 21.00 
2 24,30 23.00 

CARBON 
40 100,110 7.50 
35 100,110 7.50 
30 84,110 7.50 
24 72 to 104 7.50 
17 to 20 34,90 7.50 
14 60,72 8.00 
10,12 60 8.25 


STAINLESS STEEL 
(Cents per pound) 


Bars 

Wire 
C.R. Struc- 
Type Sheets Strip turals 
301... 37.50 30.50 28.50 
302... 37.50 33.00 28.50 
303... 39.50 36.50 31.00 
304... 39.50 35.00 30.00 
309... 52.00 52.00 41.50 


316... 53.00 55.00 46.00 
321... 45.50 44.50 34.00 
347... 50.00 48.50 38.50 
410... 33.00 27.00 23.00 
416... 33.50 33.50 23.50 
420... 40.50 43.50 28.50 
430... 35.50 27.50 23.50 
501... 24.00 22.50 11.50 
502... 25.00 23.50 12.50 


Baltimore, Type 301 through 
347 sheet, except 309 E2. 
Baltimore, bars wire and 
structurals A10. 
Brackenridge,Pa., sheets A4 
Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, 
sheets & strip, except Type 
309 strip quoted 51.00c U4. 
Butler,Pa., sheets and strip 
except Types 303, 309, 416, 
420, 501 & 502 Aldo. 
Carnegie, Pa., strip except 
Type 416; Type 309 strip 
quoted 51.00c. S18. 
Cleveland, strip, except Type 
309 quoted 51.00c and ex- 
cept Type 416 A7. 
Detroit, strip, except Type 
9 M1 


Dunkirk,N.Y. bars, wire A4. 

Duquesne, Pa., bars C3, 

Fort Wayne, Ind., bars and 
wire, except Types 501 and 
502 J6. 

Gary, Ind., sheets except 
Type 416 C3. 

Harrison, N. J., strip C18. 

Harrison, N. J., Types 302, 
304, 316 wire and strip D6. 

Massillon, al! products, ex- 
cept Type 309 bars, wire & 
structurals quoted 42.00c. 
Type 501, 10.50c, Type 502 
11.50¢ R2. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars; sheets 
except Type 416, C3. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars & wire 
except Types 301, 309, 501 
& 502; strip Types 410 & 
430 only F2., 

Middletown, O., sheets and 
strip, except Types 303, 
416, 420, 501 and 502 A110. 

Midland, sheets & strip C18, 

Munhall, Pa., bars C3, 

Pittsburgh, sheets C18, 

Reading, Pa.. bars & strip 
except Type 309 bars quot- 
ed 41.00c C4. 

So. Chicago, Ill., bars & 
structura:s C3. 

Syracuse, N. Y., bars, wire 
& structurals C18. 

Titusville, Pa., bars U4. 

Wallingford, Conn., strip, ex- 
cept 309, W2 quotes \- 
cent higher. 

Washington, Pa., bars, sheets 
& strip except Type 309 
strip quoted 51.00c J3. 

Washington, Pa., Types 301 
through 347 sheets & strip 
as listed except 303 & 309; 
316 sheets 58.00c,_ strip 
60.00c W4. 

Watervliet, N. Y., structur- 
als & bars A4. 

Waukegan, bars & wire A7. 

West Leechburg, Pa., strip, 
except Type 300 quoted 
51.00c A4 

Youngstown, strip C8. 


COAL, CHEMICALS 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
Pure BONG 6 ieee ick 25.00 
Tuluol, one deg.. .18.25-25.75 
Industrial xylol ..19.75-27.50 
Per ton bulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia .$32-45 
Cents per pound, ovens 
Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- 


turnable drums) ..... 13.50 
Do., less than carlots. .14.25 
DOig TAM COTE. 2 ccs 12.50 
FLUORSPAR 


Metallurgical grade, _f.o.b. 
shipping point, in Ill., Ky., 
net tons, carloads, effective 
CaF, content, 70% or more, 
$37; less than 60%, $34. 

Imported, net ton, duty paid, 
metallurgical grade, $39-40. 


METAL POWDERS 


(Per pound, f.0.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as Other. 
wise noted.) 
Cents 
Sponge Iron: 
98+ % Fe, carlots.. 15.00 
Swedish, c.i.f. New 
York, in bags... .7.40-8 50 
Electrolytic Iron: 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe 39.50 
Unannealed, 99+-% 
at we One 33.50 
Unannealed 99+ % 
Fe (minus 325 
SND Phin ea es 08% 48.50 
Carbonyl Iron: 
97.9-99.8%, size 5 to 
10 microns. .70.00-135.00 
Aluminum: 
Carlots, freight 
BUGWUS «.cicusdter 27.00 
Atomized, 500 Ib 
drums, freight al- 


DOUG 04-0 0a a bmehe 30.00 
Brass, 10-ton lots. 27.25-29.25 
Copper: 

Electrolytic ....28.75-31.50 
MONE. ns Keeec aces 29.00 
LE cS oangavonees @ coe 18.50 
Manganese: 
Minus 100-mesh 52.00-55.00 
Minus 35 mesh .... 48.00 
Minus 200 mesh .... 56.00 
Nickel unannealed .. 66.00 
Nickel-Silver, 10-ton 
BOGE vc gs evicd i eaaveus 36.25 
er ae 34.00-40.00 
Solder (plus cost of 
metal) pene Cee 
Stainless Steel, “302. 75.00 
Tin . -. 90.50 
Zinc, 10- ton lots. 18. 00-25.50 
Dollars 


Tungsten: 
99%, minus 80 to 200 
mesh, freight allowed, 
over 1000 Ib ..... 2.90 
2008 FBO sce ES 
less than 1000 Ib.. 3.00 
98.8%, minus 65 mesh, 
freight allowed, 
1000 Ib and over.. 2.90 
less than 1000 Ib. . 3.00 


Molybdenum: 
99%, minus 80 to 200 mesh, 
over 500 Ib ..... 2.2: 25 
200 to 500 Ib ..... 0 


less than 200 Ib.. 2.75 
82-88%, freight allowed, 
2000 Ib and over.. 2.40 
less than 2000 Ib.. 2.45 
Chromium, electrolytic 
99% Cr min, ...... 3.50 


METALLURGICAL COKE 


Price per net ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 
Connellsvlil,fur, .$14.00-14.50 
Connellsvil,fdry. .15.00-16.00 
New River, foundry. ..19.00 
Wise county, foundry. .15.95 
Wise county, furnace, .15.20 


OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 
Kearney, N. J., ovens.$22.00 


Everett, Mass., ovens 
New England, del.{ 23.40 


Chicago, ovens ....... 21.00 
Chicago del. ...... $22.45 
Detroit, del, ........24.91 

Terre Haute, ovens... .21.20 

Milwaukee, ovens ....21.75 

{ndianapolis, ovens ....20.75 
Chicago, del. .......24.12 
cincinnati, del. ..... 23.67 
Datnwtt,: O0l, oest 24.65 

Ironton, O., ovens. ....20.40 
Cincinnati, del. ..... 22.71 

Painesville, O., ovens .21.90 
Buffalo, del. ........ 24.02 
Cleveland, del. ..... 23.62 
MO S\s'0 Sha ae 8 2.4 

Birmingham, ovens ....19.15 


Birmingham, del, ...20.20 
Philadelphia, ovens ...21.25 
Neville Island,Pa.,ovens 21.00 
Swedeland, Pa. ovens.21.20 
Portsmouth, O., ovens.20.15 


Cincinnati, del. ......22.71 
Detroit, ovens ........ 21.65 
Detroit, del. ........22.65 
Buttalo,. del. .....°. is 24.00 
ee ae ee 24.09 
Pontiac, Gel.) 6s. .és 23.04 
Saginaw, del, ....... 24.40 


Includes representa- 
tive switching charge of: 
*, $1.05; t, $1.45, one-track 
charge being $1.20, two 
tracks $1.40, and three or 
more tracks $1.50. t or 
within $4.15 freight zone 
from works. 











STEEL 


TOR PAE Tem ON 


MARKET PRICES 
































a 
I 
“ty WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 
b. shipping } 
for minus (Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 
t as other- SHEETS. BARS— Pee ee 
Cents | H.R. 18 Ga., Galv. STRIP ree H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES——— 
ie i Heavier* C.R. 10 Ga.t H.R.* C.R.* H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 
lots.. 15.00 | New York (city) 5.75 6.84 7.40 6.04 a 5.95 6.64 8.60 5.85 6.10 7.54 
New New York(c’try) 5.55 6.64 7.20 5.84 ees 5.75 6.44 8.40 5.65 5.90 7.34 
- »7.40-8 50 Boston (city) 5.95 6.75 7.37 5.90 i 5.80 6.39 8.70 5.95 6.28 7.48 
% Fe 39.50 Boston (c’try) 5.75 6.55 T 49 5.70 ae 5.60 6.19 8.50 5.75 6.08 7.98 
+ % 2 Phila. (city) 6.45 6.60 7.10 5.90 - 5.75 6.46 8.40 5.50 5.70 6.80 
epee 33.50 Phila. (c’try).. 6.20 6.35 6.85 5.65 5.50 6.21 8.15 5.25 5 45 6.55 
7o Balt. (city) 5.35 6.59 6.66 5.79 5.79 6.39 A 5.89 5.60 7.24 
Batt. (etry)... 5.15 6.39 6.46 5.59 is 5.59 6.19 a 5.69 5.40 7.04 
pegs 48.50 Norfolk, Va, 6.10 oe 6.30 <4 6.15 7.20 es 6.20 6.15 7.55 
>» 5 to Richmond, Va.. 5.35 pana 6.90 5.63 5.53 6.30 5.63 5.45 7.13 
70.00-135.00 Wash, (w’hse). 5.56 6.80 6.73 6.00 6.00 6.62 6.10 581 7.45 
Buffalo (del.).. 5.35 6.15 7.10 5.61 0.35 5.95 10.10 9.55 ».85 7.15 
.. 27.00 Buffalo (w’hse). 5.15 5.95 6.90 5.41 _ 5.15 5.75 9.90775 5.35 ».65 6.95 
Pitts.(w’hse) .. 5.15 5.95"  6.60-6.70 5.20 6.15 5.10 5.75 9.551 T 5.25 5.35 6.60 
came Detroit (w’hse). 5.33 6.08" 7.09 5.49 * 5.39 5.91 9.864+8 5.64 79 6.88 
sees mit - 4 e ¢ 2 
27,25-29 5 Cleveland (del.) 5.35 6.15 7.50 5.44 6.35 5.32 5.95 8.31 5.57 5.72 6.92 
i Cleve. (w’hse) . 5.15 5.95 7.30 5.24 6.15 5.12 3.75 8.16 5.37 5.52 6.72 
28.75-31.50 Cincin, (city).. 5.57 6.14 6.54 5.50 5.50 6.11 a 5.79 5.94 7.10 
tae ip Chicago (city) . 5.35 6.15 7.05 5.30 5.30 5.85 9.75tt5 5.45 5.60 6.80 
. id Chicago (w’hse) 5.15 5.95 6.85 5.10 5.10 5.65 9.55775 5.25 5.40 5.60 
52.00-55.00 Milwaukee(city) 5.49 6.29 6.94 5.44 5.44 6.09 9.89745 5.59 5.74 6.94 
. 48.00 Milwau. (c’try). 5.29 6.09 7.14 5.24 5.24 5.89 9.69745 5.39 5.54 6.74 
ees 56.00 St. Louis (del.). 5.68 6.48 7.28 9.63 5.63 6.28 10.08++5 5.78 5.93 7.13 
dq -+ 66.00 St. L. (w’hse). 5.48 6.28 7.08 5.43 5.43 6.08 9.887++5 5.58 73 6.93 
i 36.25 Kans, City(city) 5.95 6.75 7.60 .90 5.90 6.55 6.05 6.20 7.60 
34.00-40.00 | E KansCity(w’ hse) 5.75 6.55 7.40 5.70 5.70 6.35 5.85 6.00 7.40 
0 : Omaha, Nebr. 6.13% ine 8.33 6.13 ; 6.18 6.98 i. 6.18 6.38 7.83 
=> 8.50 : Birm’ham (del.) 5.30 6.10 6.302 5.25 5.25 6.88 x 5.40 5.55 7.83 
02... 75-00 | F® | Birm’hm(w'hse) 5.15 5.95 6.152 5.10 5.10 - Pay. 5.25 5.40 :; 
‘ts.00-25.50 | Los Ang. (city) 6.10 7.65 7.708 6.15 8.30 6.00 7.75 Es 6.10 6.00 8 40 
Dollars | L. A. (w’hse).. 5.90 7.45 7.503 5.95 8.10 5.80 7.55 ais 5.90 5.80 8.20 
: San Francisco . 6.259 7.608 7.502 6.759 8.253 6.15% 7.55 6.00° 6.159 8.100 
. oo | ois oo = ; os ‘ 
nek, “ : Seattle-Tacoma. 6.60 8.158 Ste 6.85 S 6.35 8.50 10.10 6.20 6.357 8.407 
-+-. 2.90 | * Prices do not include gage extras; ¢ prices include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
se 205 | extra excluded); ¢ includes extra for 10 gage; § as rolled; tt as annealed. Base quantities, 2000 to 9999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib 
0 Ib.. 3.00 | & and over; cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over; 2—500 to 1499 Ib; 3—450 to 1499 lb; 5—1000 to 1999 1b; 7—300 to 999 Ib; »—400 to 9999 Jb. 
) mesh, i 
| OYS 
over.. 2.90 | REFRACTORIES ORES FERROALLOY 
) Ib. . 3.00 t (Prices per 1000 bricks, f.0.b. plant) LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE MANGANESE ALLOYS 
} FIRE CLAY BRICK a. , r : ° . ae oes ee 29 i) ‘ar 
2 ‘ F " Gross ton, 514.4% (natural), lower lake ports. Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si), Carlot 
Aunties Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, Farber, Att 25, 1950 s“reases or decreases, if er gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 
veeee 2.25 Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, or After Jan. 25, 1950, increases ¢ per & : 
esos 2.60 Gurw naville. Pa.. Ottawa sy $106 Hard- any, in upper lake rail freight, dock handling burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) §1 per 
) Ib... 2.75 aed “$142 at above points. e ri charges and taxes thereon are for buyer's ac- ton lower. — a te 
allowed High-Heat Duty: Salina "Pa $91; Woodbridge count. Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82 5 4 fo 
over... 2.40 wo Be Louis. Farber ‘Vandalia Mexico, Old range bessemer ... $8.10 approx.) Carload, lump, — $172 per — 
2.45 wn & 5 os , te : _ 38 7.95 : loy, cl., packed, 84; gross ton lots, 
) Ib... 2.45 Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Clearfield, Beach Old range nonbessemer ya pare ti! ge — a A ‘ot & peli y $216. 
yytic Creek or Curwensville Pa Olive Hill oe anwar’ Veueaes on perma, 4¢ =a a ge Eon = " 
veesas 3.50 shi 3 : ae : Mesabi nonbessemer ...... 7.7 .O.b. oy, . Va., Nig : alls, N. Y., 
ne ag ong Rell nerwe. aa ne. High phosphorus ...... ~ 7.70 or Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.o.b. Bir- 
peas . wae dati! agers 4 mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces; $172, 
AL GORE mouth, ie Oak Hill, O., Ottawa, Il., $86. | EASTERN LOCAL ORE Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from 
t ton Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, or Van- Cents per unit, del E. Pa. Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 } 
ENS dalia, Mo., West Decatur, . Orviston, Beach Foundry and basic 56.62% concentrates to above prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Fran- ! 
14.00-14.50 Creek, mp Clearfield, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, RE © Win h< we, Sadat came tae On Pn 16.00 cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago 
15.00-16.00 = Haldeman, Ky., Athens, OF Troup, Tex., warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots 
Iry. . .19.00 ee ne eee FOREIGN ORE $231 f.0.b. Chicago, Add or subtract $2.15 for 
dry. .15.95 : «5 $80. = Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- 
lace, .15.20 Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Portsmouth, O., Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively 
} Clearfield, Orviston, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., $72; SS Raa ete hate SNES 17.00 Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
f COKE f Ottawa, Ill., $70. Long-term contract . See Sic 5) « a (Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, — max. | 
22.00 4 North African hematites Sis 3 -» Lihee 0.10% C, 24.75¢ per lb of contained Mn, car- I 
— ie ‘ ie LADLE BRICK ° = z Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% 18.00 load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c¢ 
: Dry Press: Freeport, Merill Station, Clearfield, Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max, 0.15% C 


del.{ 23.40 


Pa., Irondale, Wellsville, O., Chester, W. Va., 


TUNGSTEN ORE 


grade from above prices, lc for max. 0.30% C, 


ganas 21.00 | B y ~ 
¥22.45 Ms New Cumberland, W. Va., $60. . Wolframite, scheelite, net ton unit, duty 1.5¢c for max, 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. 
"Tl 2401 | 8 Wire Cut: Chester, W. Va., Wellsville, 0., paid Sapte teas sisciss $20/22 75% C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
is... 21.20 FE New Cumberland, W. Va., $58. 90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). | 
me P - MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK ms MANGANESE ORE Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. j 
, iii l20.75 |B St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., $96; Ottawa, Long term contracts, nominal; nearby, 48%, Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
‘24.12 | lll., $90; Beach Creek, Pa., $86. duty paid, 79.8c-81.8c per long ton unit, c.i.f. C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, | 
veeee 23.67 i ¥ i SILICA BRICK U. S. ports; prices on lower grades adjusted bulk 18.15c per lb of contained Mn, carload | 
Rees 24.65 | Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, Pa., Ports- to manganese content and impurities. packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- 
(20.40 | F mouth, O., Ensley, Ala., $86; Hays, Pa., $91; livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
pore 22 71 F Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., $95; CHROME ORE Manganese Metal, 2” x D (Mn 96% min., Fe 
ens .21.90 Lehi, Utah, Los Angeles, $101. Gross ton, f.o.b. cars, New York, Philadelphia, 2% max., Si 1% max., C 0.2% max.): Carload | 
Ske 24.02 ae Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean lump bulk, 29c per lb of metal; packed, 35.5c; 
Rae: 23.62 “laysburg, Mt. Union, Sproul, Pa., Birming- freight differentia! for delivery to Portland, ton lot 31.25c, less ton lot 33.25c. Delivered. 
fos 22.i4 ham, $84, — Oreg., or Tacoma, Wash. Spot, add 2c. | 
Pe ee Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): Indian: and African Manganese, Electrolytic: Less than 250 Ib 
...20.20 | & Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., % 28: : 39 5 35c; 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c; 2000 to 39,999 Ib, 
9) Hays P 85 48% 2.8:1 ee ee eee eT Te id nal ’ 9 s j 
$s ...21.20 ys, Pa., $85. Rete en ee eae 30c; 40,000 Ib or more, 28c. Premium for | 
yvens 21.00 BASIC BRICK 48% no ratio ........... eteee ie . 26.00 hydrogen-removed metal 1.5c per pound, f.o.b. 





(Base prices per nét ton; f.0.b. works, Balti- 
more or Chester, Pa.) 


cars Knoxville, Tenn. Freight allowed to St 
Louis or to any point east of Mississippi. 














Burned chrome brick, $66; chemical-bonded — a see rece -BLT.00-18.00 Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 

wigs 21.65 chrome brick, $69; magnesite brick, $91; 45% no ratio s+ereee 17.30-18.30 lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95c 
weed 22.65 chemical-bonded magnesite, $80. 48% no ratio trrsersane ee «26.00 per Ib of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot | 
A 24.00 MAGNESITE 50% no ratio Reine s'6 #)5/6 vee ee -27,00-27.50 10.60c, less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. For 
eat pe (Base prices per net ton, f.o.b. works, Brazilian 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 0.2c from | 
. 23.4 : Chewelah, Wash.) 660-30: em is ace dees ee above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. | 
marie 24.40 oe dead - burned, %” grains; bulk, Rhodesian | 
wean *vs; single paper bags, $38. 45% no ratio selenes senses ce -$20,00-31,00 CHROMIUM ALLOYS 
large of: DOLOMITE et EE sce hawt} «enews @ sd ada e ate 26.00 High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l., | 
one-track : (Base prices per net ton) 48% B31 LUMP . occ cc cccsceccse cs B00-36,00 lump, bulk, 20.5¢ per Ib of contained Cr. c.1., } 
20, two Bell, Wiltame, Pine Parag are. aoe Domestic—rail nearest seller peek 2200 ton aay on less ton 23.95c | 
or a ’ ou eeting, Pa., : GBF: O24. 0 bv ekwes cawad See tentus cect cee QaeOe delivered : pot, a |. 20C, | 
os or ville, W. Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, . “‘SM”’ High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, | 
ght zone Gibsonburg, Woodville, O., $12.25; Thornton, MOLYBDENUM Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to | 
—entmege Ill., $12.35; Dolly Siding, Bonne Sulphide concentrates per 1b, molyb- high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 
erre, Mo., $12.45. denum content, mines .............. 0.90 (Please turn to page 158) 
om | 
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Heavy Linc Demand To Continue 


Purchasing agents are told they are justified in anticipating 
requirements over next 60 to 90 days. Prices rise '/2-cent 
to 15-cent basis. Large Mexican mine closed by strike 


New York—Demand for zinc should 
continue at high levels, and buyers 
are justified in maintaining working 
inventories and anticipating require- 
ments over the next 60 to 90 days. 
This opinion was expressed at the 
nonferrous metals forum held in con- 
junction with the international con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents held in Cleve- 
land last week. 

Increased demand, plus stockpiling, 
account for the advance in zinc prices 
to the present 15-cent level. In May, 
shipments amounted to 90,346 tons 
compared with production of only 79,- 
645 tons. Domestic consumers took 
72,806 tons; export and drawback, 
209 tons; the government, 17,331 tons. 
Stocks at the end of May totaled only 
41,819 tons while unfilled orders on 
smelters’ books total 66,430 tons. 

Supplies from abroad are expected 
to be smaller because of increased 
demand from countries other than the 
United States. The supply situation 
is further aggravated by prospects of 
a reduction in imports of Mexican 
metal. The American Smelting & 
Refining Co.’s large Rosita smelter in 
that country was closed by a strike 
June 12. 

Advance of 144-cent in the price of 
zinc to the basis of 15.00c, E. St. 
Louis, followed a $4 boost in the price 
of zinc concentrates at Joplin, Mo. 
Producers generally are sold out for 
June and July, but moderate tonnages 
earmarked for regular customers are 
being sold on the new price basis. 


Copper Price Tone Strong 


New York—Undertone of the cop- 
per market continues strong, as in- 
dicated by the advance in custom 
smelters’ buying prices for red metal 
scrap. At current levels, custom 
smelters would just about break even 
on the sale of refined copper at 22.50c. 

Refined copper supplies remain 
tight, being aggravated by the strike 
at Anaconda Copper Mining Co.’s 
large Chuquicamata mine in Chile. 
This strike, if prolonged, will have a 
serious effect on the domestic mar- 
ket since large imports are necessary 
to supplement the inadequate domes- 
tic supplies. 

Interests fighting for extension of 
the existing suspension of the import 
tax on copper stress need for large 
imports. Unless Congress passes a 
new law, a $40 per ton import duty 
on copper will become effective July 
1. The administration seeks a two- 
year extension of the present tariff 
suspension, but the western bloc of 
legislators is balking. 

At the end of May, refined copper 
stocks totaled only 51,020 tons. They 
were equivalent to less than two 
weeks’ supply and were 6008 tons 
less than the 57,028 tons held at end 
of April. Stocks are smallest since 
October, 1944, when they totaled 49,- 
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358 tons. At that time, however, Re- 
construction Finance Corp. held sub- 
stantial tonnages that were parcelled 
out by that agency for wartime and 
civilian use. For a comparable peace- 
time period, the present producer sup- 


A Guillotine over Copper Imports 
=| 

















As Seen by 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc. 


ply is the lowest since April, 1937, 
when stocks totaled 46,118 tons. 

With the copper supply tight, de- 
liveries of refined metal to domestic 
consumers totaled 113,837 tons in 
May, an increase of 12,108 tons over 
April shipments of 101,729 tons. In 
addition, there were substantial ton- 
nages of copper shipped to the gov- 
ernment for its emergency stockpile. 
Although figures on stockpile acqui- 
sitions are not available, it is esti- 
mated that their inclusion would lift 
May deliveries to about 140,000 tons 
of copper and those for April to 
about 123,000 tons. 

American refineries produced 112,- 
388 tons of refined copper during May 
compared with 103,293 tons in April, 
a gain of 9095 tons. 


Tin Mining Hampered 


New York—lIf the large rate of 
consumption is maintained for the 
balance of the year, total consump- 
tion in 1950 should be in excess of 
60,000 tons as against 65,000 tons in 
1948 and 50,300 tons in 1949. This 
forecast was made by a speaker on 
the nonferrous metals forum at the 
annual international convention of 
the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents in Cleveland. Tin con- 
sumers were warned that political un- 
rest in the Far East constitutes a 
serious threat to future supplies. 
Very little exploratory work is being 
done in Malaya and production is 
catching up rapidly on development 
work previously done. Consumers 


here will feel the effect of this in on» 
to one and one-half years; the effect 
is bound to become more serious, 

No excess tin will be on the market 
during the next two years at least, 
because the government will absorb 
in 1950-51 any tonnage not required 
by industrial users. 


Approves Tin Smelter Bill 


Washington—Bill to extend through 
June 30, 1956, the government’s au- 
thority to operate the Texas City, 
Tex., tin smelter is approved by the 
House Banking Committee. Officials 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
believe the present authority to run 
this plant, the only major smelter in 
the western hemisphere, should be 
changed well in advance of its ex- 
piration date, June 30, 1951. Exten- 
sion for a long period would enable 
the government to negotiate more 
advantageously for tin ore contracts, 
It is also deemed necessary to in- 
sure the objectives of the govern- 
ment’s stockpiling program. 

The House committee wrote into 
the bill a new provision proposed by 
Vulcan Detinning Co., Sewaren, N. J. 
This would direct RFC to operate the 
smelter ‘with due regard to the pub- 
lic interest in the maintenance of 
domestic smelting of western hemi- 
sphere tin ores and concentrates by 
American private enterprise.” 


Curtails Lead Stockpiling 


Washington—Munitions Board in- 
formed its Nonferrous Metals Indus- 
try Advisory Committee on Tuesday 
that the stockpile objective for lead 
has been substantially reduced and 
that buying will be curtailed begin- 
ning July 1. The Committee pointed 
out that lead is now in long supply 
and asked the Board to give consider- 
ation to some means of tapering off 
buying gradually instead of dropping 
it suddenly. 

The Board reported buying of zinc 
for the stockpile will continue at its 
present rate. The Committee pointed 
out that zine is in short supply and 
will be even shorter in the next few 
months so that stockpile purchases 
should be spread out to minimize ef- 
fects on the market. 





-——Fears Copper Duty 


Rome, N. Y.—Apprehension 
over the possibility of a 2-cent 
a pound import duty being im- 
posed on copper imports was 
expressed last week by H. T. 
Dyett, chairman, Rome Cable 
Corp. He told stockholders: 

“Congress is considering ac- 
tion on the 2-cent import tariff 
on copper. Should this go into 
effect, it would mean that all 
imported copper would be sub- 
ject to this 2-cent advance. Cop- 
per prices have recently gone up 
sharply and the domestic price 
now is 22.50c a pound. We are 
hopeful that Congress will not 
permit this 2-cent import duty 
to go into effect as it danger- 
ously adds to the upward in- 
flationary spiral in the cost of 
an important metal product.” 
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Primary Metals 


Copper: Electrolytic 22.50c, 
Lake 22.62%c, Conn. Valley. 
Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 21.75-22.00c; 
88-10-2 (No, 215) 29.00c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
25.50c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 18.25-19.00c. 
Zine: Prime western 15.00c; brass special 
5.25c; intermediate 15.50c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 16.10c, delivered. 


Lead: Common 11.80c; chemical 11.90¢; cor- 
roding 11.90c, St. Louis. 

Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.50c, 
pigs 16.50c. Base prices for 10,000 Ib and 
over. Freight allowed on 500 lb or more, but 
not in excess of rate applicable on 30,000 Ib 
c.l. orders. 

Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys’ 18.25- 
18.75c; No, 12 foundry alloy (No, 2 grade) 
17.75-18.00c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 


Conn. Valley; 


bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 18.75c; 
grade 2, 18.00c; grade 3, 17.25c; grade 4, 


16.75e. Prices include freight at carload rate 
up to 75 cents per 100 Ib. 

Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 lb and over, 21.50c, f.o.b. 
Freeport, Tex. 

Tin: Grade A, prompt, June and July del 
77.50c; Aug. del. 77.37 %c. 

Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below 24.50c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.06% max.; other impuri- 
ties 0.1% max.) 25.00c; f.0.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. Foreign, 99%: Chinese 
and Yugoslavian, 22.00c; English and Belgian, 
prompt, 23.00c, New York. 

Nicke?: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 48.00c; 25-lb pigs, 
50.50c; ‘“XX’’ nickel shot, 51.50c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 
48.50c. Prices include import duty. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York $70- 
$73 per 76-lb flask. 

Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per 
Ib contained Be. 

Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$2.15 del.; special or patented shapes, $2.30. 

Cobalt: 97-99%, $1.80 per lb for 550 Ib (keg); 
$1.80 per Ib for 100 lb (case); $1.87 per Ib 
under 100 Ib. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 

Silver: Open market, New York, 72.75c per.oz. 
Platinum: $66-$69 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

Iridium: $100 per troy ounce. 

Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 
COPPER AND BRASS 


(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill; 
based on 22.50-cent copper.) 
Sheet: Copper 37.43; yellow brass 34.19; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 37.38; 90%, 36.93; red 
brass, 85% 35.96; 80%, 35.52; best quality, 
35.04; nickel silver, 18%, 48.39; phosphor- 
bronze, grade A, 5% 55.11. 
Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 33.28; cold-drawn 
34.53; yellow brass free cutting, 28.54; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 37.07; 90% 36.62; red 
brass 85% 35.65; 80% 35.21. 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 37.47; yellow brass 
37.20; commercial bronze 90% 39.59; red 
brass 85% 38.87; 80% 38.43. 
Wire: Yellow brass 34.48; commercial bronze, 
95% 37.67; 90% 37.22; red brass, 85% 36.25; 
50% 35.81; best quality brass 35.33. 
Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 
c.l, 26.67, 1.¢.1. 27.17, 100,000 Ib lots 26.545; 
weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern mills, c.l. 28.10, 
l.c.1, 28.60, 100,000 Ib lots 27.85; magnet, del., 
15,000 Ib or more 32.50, l.c.l. 33.25. 


NONFERROUS METALS 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


ALUMINUM 
(30,000 1b base; freight allowed on 500 lb or 
more, but not in excess of rate applicable on 
30,000 Ib c.l, orders.) 
Sheets and Circles: 2S and 3S mill finish ¢.1. 


Coiled 
Coiled Sheet 


Thickness Widths or Flat 
Sheet Circlet 


e, Diameters, Sheet 


Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 
0.249-6.136 12-48 27.4 ‘ae eos 
0.135-0.096 12-48 27.9 “er ee 
0.095-0.077 12-48 28.4 26.5 30.1 
0.076-0.061 12-48 29.0 26.7 30.3 
0.060-0.048 12-48 29.2 26.9 30.6 
0.047-0.038 12-48 29.6 27.1 30.9 
0.037-0.030 12-48 30.0 27.5 31.4 
0.029-0.024 12-48 30.4 27.8 31.8 
0.023-0.019 12-36 31.0 28.2 32.3 
0.018-0.017 12-36 31.6 28.8 33.1 
0.016-0.015 12-36 32.3 29.4 34.0 
0.014 12-24 33.2 30.2 35.1 
0,013-0.012 12-24 34.1 30.9 36.0 
0.011 12-24 35.1 31.8 37.2 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 36.1 32.8 38.5 
0.009-0.0085 12-24 37.3 33.9 40.0 
0.008-0.0075 12-24 38.6 35.1 41.6 
0.007 12-18 40.0 36.4 43.4 
0.006 12-18 41.5 37.7 47.5 





* Minimum length, 60 inches, ft Maximum 


diameter, 24 inches. 


Diam. (in.) —Round— -—-—Hexagonal—— 

or distance R317-T4, 

across flats 17S-T4 R317-T4 178-T4 
0.125 48.5 he enn 
0.156-0.203 41.5 oeee awe-e 
0.219-0.313 38.5 ea 
0.344 37.5 eeu 47.5 
0.375 37.0 46.0 44.5 
0.406 37.0 hina Pots 
0.438 37.0 46.0 44.5 
0.469 37.0 adie wena 
0.500 37.0 46.0 44.5 
0.531 37.0 eink bens 
0.563 37.0 ‘ 42.0 
0.594 37.0 eases 
0.625 37.0 43.5 42.0 
0.656 37.0 a 
0.688 37.0 dna 42.0 
0.750-1.000 36.0 41.0 39.5 
1.063 36.0 éivee 33.0 
1.125-1.500 35.0 39.5 38.0 
1.563 35.0 aed 37.0 
1.625 34.0 37.0 
1.688-2.000 34.0 hbata ie ikty 
2.125-2.500 33.0 agi Paes 
2.625-3.375 32.0 ar rae 


LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $17.00 per cwt; add 50c cwt, 10 
sq ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils, $17.00 
per cwt. Traps and bends: List price plus 45%. 


ZINC 
Sheets, 20.75c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 lb and over. 
Ribbon zinc in coils, 20.00c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 


Ib and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 19.00c; 
over 12-in., 20.00c. 
“A” NICKEL 

(Base prices f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 69.00c. Strip, cold-rolled, 
75.00c. Rods and shapes, 65.00c. Plates, 
67.00c. Seamless tubes, 98.00c. 

MONEL 

(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 53.00c. Strip, cold-rolled, 
56,00c. Rods and shapes, 51.00c. Plates, 
52.00c. Seamless tubes, 86.00c. Shot and 


blocks, 46.00c. 

MAGNESIUM 
Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.31 in, in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib. 55.00-57.50c; 25 
to 99 lb. 45.00-47.50c; 100 Ib to 5000 Ib, 37.50- 
38.00c. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


1950 Copper Lend Zine Tin Aluminum timeny Nickel Sliver 
June 15 22.50 11.80 15.00 77.50 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
June 14 22.50 11.80 15.00 78.00 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
June 13 22.50 11.80 15.00 77.625 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
June 12 22.50 11.80 15.00 77.75 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
June 9-10 22.50 11.80 14.50 78.25 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
June 7-8 22.50 11.80 14.50 78.375 17.50 24.50 ° 48.00 72.75 
June 6 22.50 11,80 14.50 78.00 17.50 24.50 48.00 £13.75 
June 5 20.50-22.50 11.80 14.50 78.00 17.50 24.50 48.00 %2.75 
June 2-3 20.50 11.80 14.50 78.125 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
June 1 20.50 11.80 3.00 77.875 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
May Avg. 19.962 11.521 11.990 77.500 17.192 24.50 40.308 72.635 
May 31 20.50 11.80 13.00 78.00 17.50 24.50 48.00 72.75 
May 29 20.50 11.80 13.00 78.125 17.50 24.50 40.00 72.75 
May 26-27 20.50 11.80 12.50 78.00 17.50 24.50 40.00 72.75 


NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. St. Louis; Zinc, prime 
western, E. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum primary ingots, 99%, del.; 
Antimony, bulk, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery 
unpacked; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 


Plating Materials 


Ohromic Acid: 99.9% flake, f.o.b. Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 25.50c; 5 tons and over 26.00c; 
1 to 5 tons, 26.50c; less than 1 ton 27.00c. 
Copper Anodes: Base 2000 to 5000 lb; f.0.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed; Flat un- 
trimmed 34.09c; oval 33.59; cast 32.12c 
Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
1000 Ib 46.50c, under 1000 Ib 48.50c f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 18.00c; 1000 to 19,000 lb, 
17.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Packaged 
in 100 lb drums add %-cent. 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallie Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 250 lb, 26.25c; over 250 Ib, 25.25¢, 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 57.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, ©@1.00c; under 100 Ib, 64.00c; 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 26.50c; 400-Ib 
bbl. 24.50c, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight allowed 
on barrels, or 4 or more kegs. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over 94.00¢e, 
500 to 999 Ib, 94.5¢; 200 to 499 Ib, 95.00c; 
less than 200 Ib, 96.5c, ball, 1000 Ib and 
over, 96.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 96.75c; 200 to 
499 lb 97.25c; less than 200 lb, 98.75c, f.o.b. 
Sewaren, N. J. 

Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib oans only, less than 
100 Ib, to consumers 59.7c, 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, 51.4c; 600 to 1900 
Ib, 49c; 2000 to 9900 lb, 47.3c, f.0.b. Sew- 
aren, N. J. Freight not exceeding St. Louis 
rate allowed. 

Zinc Cyanide: 100 Ib drums, less than 10 
drums 42.00c, 10 or more drums 40.00c, f.o0.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 43.25c and 41.25¢, re 
spectively, del. Cleveland or Philadelphia, 
Stannous Sulphate: 100 lb kegs or 400 Ib bbl, 
less than 2000 Ib 85.70; more than 2000 Ib, 
83.70c, f.0.b. Carteret, N. J. 

Stannous Chioride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
72.29c; 100 Ib kegs 73.29c, f.0.b, Carteret, 
ae A 


Scrap Metals 
BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 


Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
Ib, f.o.b. shipping point. 


Heavy Ends Turnings 
Clean Rod Clean 
eae 19.50 19.50 18.75 
Yellow Brass ....... 16.75 16.50 15.50 
Commercial Bronze 
DEON «00 04.0 whine Saee 18.25 17.75 
TRG odekshee ee Ue 8a 18.375 18.125 17.625 
Red brass 
BOON. vextsacamwcs 18.125 17.875 17.375 
2 CROLEY rey ar 17.875 17.625 17.125 
Best Quality(71-80%) 17.50 17.25 
Muntz metal _ 15.75 15.50 15.00 
Nickel, silver, 10%.. 19.1214 18.87% 9.56% 
Phos. bronze, A .... 19.75 19.50 18.50 


» 15.8714 


15.8714 15.25 


Naval brass ; 
Manganese bronze 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS’ 
BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered eastern refineries, 
carload lots) 

No. 1 copper 19.25; No. 2 copper 18.25; light 
copper 17.25; composition red brass 16.50; 
radiators 13.50; heavy yellow brass 12.50. 

REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 

(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
earload lots) 

No. 1 copper 19.25; No. 2 copper 18.25; light 
copper 17.25; refinery brass (60% copper) per 
dry copper content 17.50. 

DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 

(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 

Copper and brass: Heavy copper and wire, No 
1 17.25-17.50; No. 2 16.25-16.50; light copper 
15.25-15.50; No. 1 composition red _ brass 
14.75-15.00; No. 1 composition turnings 14.25- 
14.50; mixed brass turnings 9.25-9.50; new 
brass clippings 15.00-15.25; No, 1 brass rod 
turnings 13.25-13.50; light brass 9%.25-9.50; 
heavy yellow brass 10.00-10.25; new brass rod 
ends 13.50-13.75; auto radiators, unsweated 
11.50-11.75; cocks and faucets, 13.00-13.25; 
brass pipe 13.25-13.50. 
Lead: Heavy 9.50-9.75; battery plates 5.25- 
5.50; linotype and stereotype 11.50-11.75; elec- 
trotype 9.75-10.00; mixed babbitt 9.75-10.00 
Zine: Old zine 7.75-8.00; new die cast scrap 
8.00-8.25; old die cast scrap 5.25-5.50. 
Tin: No. 1 pewter 39.00-41.00; block tin pipe 
60.00-62.00; No. 1 babbitt 30.00-32.00. 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S 11.50-12.00; old 
sheets 8.50-9.00; crankcase 8.50-9.00; borings 
and turnings 5.50. 
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MARKET PRICES 





STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
June 15 $39.33 
June 8 40.83 
May 1950 33.82 
June 1949 . 20.85 
June 1945 ......... 19.07 





Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 





PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. $45.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt 39.00" 
No. 1 Busheling 45.00 
No. 1 Bundles 46.00-48.00* 


No. a Bundles 36.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 36.00-37.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 30.00-31.00T 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 30.00-31.00+ 
Short Shovel Turnings. 33.50-34.50 
Cast Iron Borings 29.50-30.50 
Low Phos. Steel 46.50-47.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola. Cast.... 37.00-38.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 41.00-42.00 
Charging Box Cast. 37.00-38.00 


Heavy Breakable Cast 33.50-34.50 


Railroad Scrap* 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 47.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 45.00-46.00 
Rails, 2 ft. and under 46.50-47.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 47.50-48.50 


Railroad Specialties 50.00-51.00 
PD | ate chit eioes .... 45,.00-46.00 
Angles, Splice Bars .. 46.00-47.00 


* Nominal 
t Crushers’ buying prices. 


CLEVELAND 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $41.50-42.00 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Ste el 36.50-37 00 
No. 1 Busheling 4#1.50-42.00 
Vo. 1 Bundles 4#1.50-42.00 
No. 2 Bundles 30.50-31.00 


Machine Shop Turnings. 26,00-27.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 28.50-29.50 


Short Shovel Tur nings 28.50-29.50 
Cast Iron Borings 28.50-29.50 
Low Phos ’ 42.50-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola 48.00-49.00 
Charging Box Cast 4#4.00-45 00 
Stove Plate 43 .00-44.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 40.00-42.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 35.00-36.00 
Br a ke Ss hoes 36.00. 37.00 
Clean Auto Cast 4800-49 .00 
No. 1 Wheels 4400-45 00 
Burnt Cast 38.00-39.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 48.00-48.50 
R.R. Malleable ...... 49.00-50.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 50.00-51.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 51.00-52.00 
Rails, Random coven 49.00-50.00 


Cast Steel ... 42.50-43.00 
Railroad Specialties 43.50-44.00 
Uncut Tires ... «.. 49.00-50.00 
Angles, Splice Bars 51.00-51.50 


VALLEY 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $43.50-44.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 38.50-39.50 
No. 1 Bundles 43.50-44.00 
No. 2 Bundles 32.50-33 00 
Machine Shop Turnings 28.00-28.50 
Short Shovel Turnings 30.50-31.00 
Cast Iron Borings 30.50-31.00 
Low Phos. 4450-4500 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 48.00-48.50 





IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Consumer prices, except as otherwise noted, including brokers’ commissions, as reported to STEEL, June 15, 


Changes shown in italics. 


PHILADELPHIA 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$35.00-36.00* 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 33.00* 


3400-35 .00* 
35.00-36.00* 
29.00-30.00* 


No. 1 Busheling 
No. 1 Bundles 
No. 2 Bundles 
Machine Shop Turnings. 24.00-25.00 

Short Shovel Turnings 25 .00-26.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 23.00-24.00 
Low Phos. Punchings and 

Plate, elec. fur. grade 40.00-41.00 
Low Phos. Plate, 5 ft & 

Under 40.00-41.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 37.00* 
Heavy Turnings . 37.00-38.00* 
No. 1 Chemical Borings Nominal 
Knuckles and couplers. . 43.00-44.00* 
Steel car wheels 4300-44 .00* 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast. 34.00-35.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 39.00-40.00 
No. 1 Yard Cast 34.00-35.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 36.00-37.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 36.00-37.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 29.00 


Clean Auto Cast 39.00-40.00 
No. 1 Wheels 41.00-42.00 
Malleable ...... 45.00-46.00 

* Nominal. 
CINCINNATI 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Stee! $38.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 33.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 38.00 
No. 1 Bundles .... . 38.00 
No, 2 Black Bundles. < 32.00 
No. 3 Bundles ... 27.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 21.00 
Short Shove] Turnings. 24.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 23.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 24.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

Vo. 1 Cupola Cast 48.00 
Charging Box Cast ... 38.00 
Stove Plate .... 33.00 
Heavy Breakable ‘Cast. 40.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 29.00 
ee ae 28.00 
Clean Auto Cast 48.00 
Drop Broken Cast 50.00 
Low Phos., 18 in. and 

under 48.00 

Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 40.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 44.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 46.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 43.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under $2.00 
DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices, 
f.o.b. shipping point) 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. ee 00-28.00 
No. 1 Bundles 39 .00-40.00 
Vo. 2 Bundles 26.50-27.00 
No. 1 Busheling 38.50-39.00 
Machine Shop Turnings. 23.50-24.00 
Forge Flashings 38.50-39.00 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 25.50-26.00 
Cast Iron Borings 25.50-26.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 38.00-39.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 40.00-41.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 35.00-36.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 44.00-45.00 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.50-40.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 36.50-37.00 
No. 1 Busheling 36.50-37 00 
No. 1 Bundles 37.50-38.00 
No. 2 Bundles 34.50-35.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 30.50-31.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 30.50-31.00 
Cast Iron Borings 30.50-31.00 
Short Shovelings 32.50-33.00 


Low Phos. . 42.50-43.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Machinery ..... 40.50-41.00 

ee a reer 37.50-38.00 

Stove Plate 38.00-39.00 

Malleable 34.50-35.00 
Railroad Scrap 

Rails, 2 ft. and under. 48.50-49.00 

Rails, random size.... 42.50-43.00 


NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.00* 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 26.00-27.00 
No. 1 Busheling .. ; 31.00 
No. 1 Bundles : 32.00 
No. 2 Bundles 25.00-25.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 20.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 20.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 21.00-22.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 32.00 
Low Phos. Plate, 5 ft & 

under 32.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 32.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast. . 29.00-29.50 
No. 1 Machinery ..... 30.00-31.00 
Charging Box Cast 28.50-29.50 
Heavy Breakable 28.50-29.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 23.00-23.50 
Malleable ..... ts 36.50 


* Previous week’s price: $35-$36. 


BOSTON 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.00-32.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 Bundles ..... 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 Busheling 29.50-30.00 
Machine Shop Turnings. 23.00-24.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 22.00-23.00 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 23.50-24.50 
Bar Crops and Plate 34.00-35.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 34.00-35.00 
Chemical Borings ...... 24.00-25.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 33.00-34.00 
Ge Re re 29.00-30.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 31.00-32.00 
WOOTe PIAS sec tenre 26.00-27.00 
CHICAGO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Steel$37.00-38.00* 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 35.00-36.00* 
~ 1 Bundles ..... . 35.00-36.00* 

2 Bundles .... 32.00-33.00* 
Machine Shop Turnings. 23.50-24.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 23.50-24.50 
Short Shovel Turnings.. 25.00-26.00 
Cast Iron Borings 24.00-25.00 
Low Phos. .. 40.00-41.00 


Elec. Furnace Bundles .. 37.00-38.00 

Heavy Turnings ...... 30.00-31.00 

Cut Structurals ....... 38.00-39.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast 46.00-48.00 

Clean Auto Cast 47 .00-48.00 


No. 1 Wheels . 38.00-39.00 
Stove Plate ....ccceos 38.00-39.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 39.00-40.00 
MialioaWO 2... ccccccsee 44.00-45.00 
Rails, Rerolling 49.00-50.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 43.00-44.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 47.00-48.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 48.00-49.00 
Railroad Specialties 40.00-41.00 
Anes, Splice Bars ... 43.50-44.50 


* Nominal 


BIRMINGHAM 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.00-32.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 29.00-30.00 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 27.00-28.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 25.00-26.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 26.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 27.00-28.00 
Cast Iron Borings .. 24.00-25.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 37.00-38.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 36.00-37.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast ... 36.00-37.00 
BIOWe TIGte. a asc v0 02:0 32.00-33.00 
ie Ge | 33.00-34.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 35.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... nominal 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 44.00-45.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. nominal 
Angles and Splice Bars 39.00-40.00 


ST. LOUIS 


1950; gross tons except as not< 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $36.00-38 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 33.00-34 


No. 1 Bundles 36.00-38.0) 
No. 2: BamMlas iid ons 3 00-3400 
No. 3 Bundles ....... 29.00-30.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 23,00-24.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 26.00-28.0( 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 39.00-41.00 
Charging Box Cast - 36.00-38.) 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 38.00-39.00 
Brake Shoes cece ee 3400-39. 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 40.00-42.00 
Burnt Cast seers 35.00-36.00 
Railroad Scrap 

Rm. Maia «2 65% 39 .00-41.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 52.00-53.00 
Rails, Random Lengths. . #1.00-43 00 
Rails, 3 ft and or ~ 4700-4900 
Uncut Tires . ... 41,00-43.00 
dogiet, Splice Bars” 46.00-48 00 
Railroad Specialties #5.00-46.0( 
SAN FRANCISCO 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $22.01 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
No. 1 Bundles aoe 18.00 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 17.0 
No. 3 Bundles 15.01 


Machine Shop Turnings 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
Rails, Random Lengths 


SEATTLE 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
'o. 2 Busheling 

Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles’ 

No. 3 Bundles ree 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Punchings & Plate Settee 
Cut Structurals 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 
Heavy Breakable Cast 
Stove Plate 

Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Malleable 

eS ee ea 
Clean Auto Cast 

No. 1 Wheels 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
Railroad Malleable 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Angles and Splice Bars 


LOS ANGELES 


34.01 


22.01 
22.00 


$20.00 
20.00 
17.50 
18.00 
14.00 
15.00 
15.00 
9.50-32.50 
9.50-32.50) 


27 .00-32.00 


27.00 
27.00 
25.00 
27.00 
25.00 


27 .00-32.00 
27 .00-32.00 


21.00 
27.00 
21.00 
21 00 


(F.0.b. car, Los Angeles) 


in 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 

No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 
No. 3 Bundles ...... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 

Cast Iron Grades 


$22.00 
20.00 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 38.00-39.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Delivered prices) 


Heavy Melt. ...... cee 
No. 1 Bundles 
Mechanical Bundles 
Mixed Steel Scrap .... 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Rails, Remelting ..... 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 
po ee 
Bushelings new factory, 
SORES eke Feeurs cs 
Bushelings new factory, 
ee ERE eee 
Short Steel Turnings.. 


Cast Iron Grades 


22.00 
37.00 


$30.00 
30.00 
28.00 
28.00 
23.00 
30.00 
33.00 
24.50 


28.00 


23.00 
23.00 


Cast 60s ce00 50000000 « 40,00-48.00° 





* F.o.b. shipping point. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Sheets Strip .. . 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 139 & 140 


Cleveland—Shortage in flat-rolled 
is really hurting now. More consum- 





ers are turning to premium markets | 


for stop-gap supplies. Mill shipments 


are not equal to demand. Carryover 
into third quarter will take most of | 


that period’s output. Automotive, 
appliance and other consumer goods 
manufacturers’ requirements show no 
sign of slackening. And vacation 
shutdowns will provide no respite for 
the mills since consumers will take 
shipments without interruption. Larg- 
er sheetmakers contemplate no early 
upward revision in prices. However, 
smaller producers are effecting in- 
creases. Detroit Steel Corp. has 
raised cold-rolled strip $7 per ton; 
Superior Steel Corp. increased hot- 
rolled strip $5. Galvanized sheet 
prices are automatically higher in 
step with the increase in zinc. Stain- 
less sheet and strip demand is strong 
with deliveries steadily extending. 
New York—Sheet supply is so 
stringent some consumers are wish- 
ing for a return to priorities which 
would provide them with a little more 
tonnage than they are now receiving. 
However, the great majority of con- 


sumers are willing to take their | 


chances rather than have priority 
controls reinstated. Sheet mills are 
virtually out of the market for third 


quarter and could easily sell their | 


output for the fourth quarter. 

Boston—aAll but two producers of 
cold-rolled strip in New England 
have advanced low-carbon (0.26 and 
under) $7 a ton. 

Philadelphia—Most sellers of stain- 
less strip are booked into last quar- 
ter. One eastern producer is ac- 
cepting orders for first quarter of 
next year. Sellers are probably 
booked 20 weeks ahead on the aver- 
age. Promises on stainless sheets are 
much better than on strip. 

Pittsburgh—Superior Steel Corp., 
Carnegie, Pa., advanced hot-rolled 
strip $5 per ton to 3.50c in line with 
similar action of other small produc- 
ing interests. Major mills say no 
price action is imminent on hot or 
cold-rolled sheet and strip. 


Cincinnati — Demand for tonnage | 


from district sheet mills persists. 
With the half-year mark nearing, it 


appears more certain capacity opera- | 


tions will be required through fourth 
quarter although books are not 
opened for that period. 

Chicago — Leading producers are 
holding to prices established months 
ago. Opinion prevails that if scrap 
is headed downward some of the need 
for price adjustments will disappear. 
Pressure on suppliers is greatest in 
history. One mill doing sheet con- 
version has contracts which will take 
all conversion capacity for hot-rolled 
Sheets throughout remainder of this 
year. Up to now, only cold-rolled was 
completely sold out. Consumers are 
taking more notice of gray market 
offerings. 

Birmingham—Pressures for sheets is 
slightly easier, but mills continue to al- 
locate supplies. 

San Francisco—Shortages of sheets 
are steadily increasing. Although 
there has been no widespread effect 


on fabricator operations, smaller | 


firms are feeling the pinch sharply. 
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“Drive 








thy business — 


let not that drive thee.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


These days thee must work a month for the taxgatherer 
before thee begins to work for thyself. Keep a firm hand 
on the wheel of savings to bolster thy “nett after taxes.” 


How long, Mr. Comptroller, since you broke 
‘““Miscellaneous”’ down into its multitude of 
sins? Do it—-and you may uncover profit 
leaks that are subtracting real money from 
the profit column. 

Most companies find plenty of such leaks 
to plug in packaging, shipping and materials 
handling operations. Acme salesengineers are 
specialists in finding these leaks—-then plug- 
ging them. In 9 out of 10 cases, we can point 
the way to greater efficiency and good, solid 
thrift with Acme Methods and Acme flat 
steel strapping, Acme stitching machines 
and wire, and other Acme Steel products. 

We have already proved this for the more 
than 50,000 customers we now serve. Two 
specific cases are reported here. It takes just 
a minute to read them and call us in. 

Acme sales engineers, technical facilities 
and nationwide service are ready to start 
helping you. Reach for the telephone and 
call the Acme Steel service office nearest you. 
(There are 46 of these offices in the principal 
cities of the U. S. and Canada.) Or send the 
coupon for details on your special field. 


You’re invited to watch us roll out 
the strip steel when you’re in or near 
Chicago. Uur rolling mills at River- 
dale, Illinois,. covering more than 
1,700,000 square feet, house one of 
the largest, fastest strip steel opera- 
tions in the world. 














We manufacture . Please send me booklets on Acme Methods checked. 
CO Please have sales engineer call. ( Bag and Box Assembly — “Profit by Stitching” 
a oe - . demonstrates cost-cutting Acme Silverstitchers 

() Packaging, Shipping, Materials Handling — and Acme-Champion Stitchers. 

“Savings in Shipping’ tells how to save money me ; 
and safeguard customer good will with Acme [(] Product J —‘‘Acme-Morrison Metal 
Steelstrap. Stitchers’’—for savings in fastening metal-to- 

(C0 Shipping (Carload and L.C.L.)—“Acme Unit- metal or metal-to-other guaran: s_ 
Load’’— The story of reduced damage claims [] Book -Acme-Morrison Book Stitch- =e 
and better handling for shippers. ers” for savings in the graphic arts field. =i 

NAME POSITION ey = 

COMPANY __ ; PR Tas Se, 

STREET _ Cee os 

a er a a STATE 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. 8-60, 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


—Acme Steel's Notebook, 1950 





Old Way: $4.01 express charges 
Acme Steel Way: $2.26 “ “ 


Cash Saving $1.75 per bundie 


By bundling 4 cartons with 





Acme Steelstrap, instead of 
shipping separately, Exola 
Products. Inc., of Los Angeles, 


cut shipping costs 43°%. 


SPCSSOSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSOSSSSOSEOSEOEESEE 
SPeeeeeeeseseesesaseegqeeseseeveseeeseee 


Seeccccccescossseseoesocsesese 
: 5 : 
* 
= , ;1 ° 
3 Oy : 
: ) Materials cost ¢ 
;é ‘ a 
> |B cut 87% $ 
. ‘ ° 
. . 
s Jt i Time saved 30% ¢ 
e Be, ° 
>: — 70 + 
a e 
e ; 7 
: Yes, and production was : 
. increased, too, and stronger, r 
. better-quality packaging a- 4 
° chieved when B&T Metal Co., § 
: Columbus, Ohio, put Acme $ 
. Silverstitchers toworkontheir § 
$ packaging problem. - 
. 
. * 
SOOCHCOSSSSSSSSOSOHSSESOHESOES 
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INTRA PLANT CARS 


DESIGNED AND 


FOR YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS 


ENGINEERED 





STORAGE BATTERY FLAT CAR 





This self-propelled flat car operates on standard gauge 


track. Car provided with hydraul 
operated by handwheel when 
countered. 


long overhanging loads are en- 
These battery propelled cars are often provided with 
charging equipment mounted on car. 


60-TON 
CAPACITY 


ic electric brakes that can be 





FURNACE CHARGING 
CAR, 8-TON CAP. 
CENTER DUMP 


The discharge gates are so 
arranged as to spread the charge 
to the best advantage over the width 
of the furnace. Gates are hydrauli 
pump. Car is mounted on anti-fric 


mounted journals. Car provided with automatic engine couplers. 






Ry 


cally operated through a hand 
tion roller bearings with spring 












Car has 


buggies a 


ATLAS ENGINEERING SERVICE 
1S ALWAYS 
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CUPOLA CHARGING 


top of the car upon which charging 


SCALE CAR 


ball bearing steel turntable on 


re placed and weighed. Car has 
anti-friction bearings at main 
journals. 


Send for illustrated booklet 


on all types of intra-plant cars. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 








scarcity. 


| Steel Bers ...- 


Bar Prices, Page 139 


Boston — For government shops, 
Springfield, Watertown and Boston 
navy yard, carbon and alloy bar in- 
quiry is heavier, including 585 tons 
for Springfield, nearly half alloy, clos- 
ing June 19. Boston navy yard is 
buying 160 tons of alloy, 25-inch for 
forged chain, while forging require- 
ments for Watertown are heavie: 
Hot-rolled carbon bar deliveries are 
extended to October and some smalle: 
sizes beyond. Cold drawn is avail- 
able for August delivery. 


New York—Although bar consum- 
ers have not been forced to curtail 
production because of lack of steel, 
they are beginning to eat into in- 
ventories and are having increasing 
difficulty getting mill shipments. 
Some hot bar producers are booked 
through the third quarter; at least 
two producers are accepting tonnage d 
for fourth quarter. Allocation pro- 3 
gram is expanding and may be fairly 
general by the time the fourth quar- 
ter draws near. Demand is highly di- 
versified. 


Pittsburgh—-Sellers of hot-rolled 
carbon and alloy bars anticipate full 
production schedules throughout third 
quarter. Major consuming groups 
show no signs of reducing require- 
ments and many consumers contend 
projected upturn in production sched- 
ules must be abandoned due to steel 
A few consumers are at- 
tempting to get on mill schedules for 
“protective” reasons. Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. expects to discontinue 
rolling schedules on 10 and 12-in. bar 
bills July 1, to make room for open- 
hearth expansion program at Pitts- 
burgh Works. 


Philadelphia—Hot carbon bar ton- 
nage can be had for delivery in late 
August. However, some mills are 
covered for third quarter and at 
least two are accepting tonnage for 
fourth quarter. Foreign bars are 
coming in along the seaboard in in- 
creasing amount. 





Cleveland—Pressure for merchant 
bars shows no signs of slackening 
with consumers eating steadily into 
inventories. Bar mills lack sufficient |) 
semifinished tonnage to support full [7 
operations and their output is falling | 
considerably under demand. Deliv- 
eries are steadily lengthening. Mills 
now are so heavily booked for third 
quarter little new tonnage can be ac- 
cepted for that period. Cold-finished 
bars are also tight with the cold- 
finishers unable to get all the hot 
bars they need. Demand for alloy 
bars is stronger, but supplies in this 
area are still relatively easy. 


Chicago—Bar mill operators are 
scheduling higher than usual rates to 
make up production that will be lost 
during vacations. Consumers are 
pressing for delivery on schedule. Iso- 
lated cases where manufacturing is 
impeded by lack of bars continue, 
especially among farm implement and 
automotive accounts. 


Los Angeles—Fabricators’ bar re- 
quirements are heavier. Abundant 
mill facilities in this district allow 
producers to roll virtually to demand. FF 
Deliveries range from 30 days to 60 F 
days. 
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Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 139 


New York—Despite lag in ship 
work and only a modest increase in 
iemand for pressure vessels, eastern 
plate mills are steadily building up 
order backlogs. In light gages, vir- 
tually all producers are booked up for 
the third quarter; in heavier gages, 
they are booked up to mid-August 
and beyond. Certain mills haven't 
any capacity left for even the heavier 
gages before October. 

Philadelphia—Although plate mills 
have not opened books for fourth 
quarter they could book substantial 
tonnages of light gage plate for that 
period. 

Birmingham—-Mills do not antici- 
pate any real relief in plate supply 
soon. Demand holds heavy for pres- 
sure vessels, tanks, carbuilding and 
structurals. 

Los Angeles—-Fabricators’ needs 
for all plate gages are mounting, par- 
ticularly lighter gages. Mill deliv- 
eries of heavy plates are extended 
30-45 days. Kaiser Steel Corp. is sold 
through third quarter and has not 
opened fourth quarter books. 

Seattle—Local tank and _ boiler 
shops have fair backlogs in small ton- 
nages, water and oil storage tanks 
predominating. No outstanding jobs 
are up for figures. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 141 


Boston—Demand for wire is slight- 
ly heavier with mill schedules filled 
for August. Some specialty tonnage 
is booked beyond, and September 
openings are being taken up. Auto- 
motive requirements are heavy and 
sustained. Good volume is moving 
for aircraft. Users of heading wire 
are taking full allocations, although 
in most cases inventories are in bal- 
ance with screw manufacturers, Im- 
ports of rods and nails are heavier. 
Close to 4000 tons of nails came in 
recently at New York. Cable back- 
logs are larger. 

Cleveland—Strong demand for wire 
products of all kinds continues. Heavy 
tonnage carryover into third quar- 
ter is indicated. Prices are firm but 
recent increases in zinc prices hint 
of possible advances on galvanized 
products. Dickson Weatherproof Nail 
Co., on June 13 increased the extra 
for galvanizing standard nails, 1414 
gage and larger, to $2.80 per cwt, and 
the extra on 15 gage and smaller 
nails to $3.30. The increased extras 
apply to common nails, box nails, 
casing nails, etc. The company also 
announced the galvanizing extra on 
ring shank and screw shank nails, 
14% gage and heavier, was raised to 
$3.00 per cwt, and on 15 gage and 
lighter to $3.60. 

Pittsburgh — Sellers have experi- 
enced little difficulty in filling August 
production schedules for heavy and 
light gage manufacturers wire. Mer- 
chant wire products are not in as 
short supply as manufacturers items. 

Chicago—Merchant wire products 
are starting to share the spotlight 
as fast-moving steel merchandise. 
Tightness now is developing in nails 
and woven wire fencing. Improved 
sales of bale ties are noted. 


June 19, 1950 
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2 “SPECIAL PROCESSED” 


ADING WIRE 


+ dé 
EXCELLENT FLow PROPERTIES 
PROLONGS pit 


DIE LIFE 
a WER REJECTIONS 


&D PEC 
3 DUCES INSPEC TIONs 


PPP RRP mar 


Production prove that Keystone’s new 


reports 
“special processed’’ cold heading wire effects con- 
siderable savings in the manufacture of Phillips head, 
clutch head and cross recessed head screws. 


The excellent flow properties of this new wire deliver 
the desired upsetting and die forming qualities with 
a high degree of uniformity. Die and plug life are 
often more than doubled . . . finished product re- 
jections are minimized . . . the cost of expensive 
final inspection is reduced. The superior plating 
qualities of “‘special processed”’ wire further assure a 
better finished product. 


Regardless of the performance demanded in your 
wire products, consult Keystone for the materials 
to meet your most exacting specifications. If special 
treatment is required, Keystone’s metallurgical re- 
search and testing facilities are available to supply 
the answers. Your inquiry is welcomed. 
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DRILLING 


in your 


BENDING 
ROLLS 





Machine is driven thru a, speed reducer below floor level. Gearing above 
is for the third roll adjustment, which is also mofor driven. 


You may not wish to bend a perfect circle, say 108” in 
diameter, out of 8 x 8 x 1 angle, with both ends meeting. 
You may wish to turn out arcs, spirals, segments or spe- 
cial shapes. The “Buffalo” No. 4 Bender handles all these 
with a profitable accuracy and speed that assures “‘mak- 
ing ends meet’”—and then some. Leg-in or leg-out angle 
bending—pipe, tubes, flats, rounds, channels, beams han- 
dled easily. Quickly changed rolls—no forms or dies re- 
quired. Complete range of sizes for lighter work also. 
Write for BULLETIN 352-B and investigate this cheapest 
method of bending metal. 


Pe 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


158 Mortimer St. Buffalo, New York 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
SHEARING 


PUNCHING CUTTING 


BENDING 


You I! “make 
ENDS MEET’ 


HEAVY BENDING 
OPERATIONS 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 139 


New York—Shape deliveries a1 
expanding steadily, although ship 
ments of standard sections can stil 
be had by late August. Fabricator: 
claim difficulty in getting nearby de 
liveries is slowing down operations 
as their inventories are being depleted 
rapidly in some items. 

Boston—Volume of structural work 
being estimated is heavy, decline in 
bridge inquiry for Massachusetts be- 
ing balanced by more volume fo: 
other states, notably Vermont. De- 
liveries average September-Octobe: 
for district and ovtside shops and 
contracts are placed on a price rather 
than delivery basis. For a viaduct 
connecting two islands, Boston har- 
bor, 3400 tons will be fabricated by 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Philadelphia — Miscellaneous de- 
mand for structural steel shows fur- 
ther gain but public work, especially 
bridges, still dominates activity. Sev- 
eral new bridge projects are up for 
estimates. 

Los Angeles—-Demand for struc- 
turals is stronger as_ fabricators’ 
backlogs grow. 

San Francisco—Standard shapes re- 
main fairly plentiful. An increasing 
number of private construction 
awards is in prospect for summer, 
spurred by the continued high rate of 
general business activity. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 140 


Pittsburgh—Pressure for tin mill 
products shows no signs of easing 
throughout third quarter. Increased 
electrolytic capacity should give some 
relief in the unbalanced demand-sup- 
ply situation. In addition to electro- 
lytic expansion programs previously 
announced, U. S. Steel is considering 
a line at Morrisville, Pa. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 142 


Boston—Merchant steel pipe dis- 
tributors are taking up August allo- 
cations in most cases, only small ton- 
nages of buttweld being open. Con- 
tractor volume is holding at high lev- 
el and utilities are inquiring for 
seamless to cover against introduc- 
tion of natural gas. Relatively little 
tonnage has been bought, but total 
needs will be around 50,000 tons for 
lateral and lead-in lines. 

Pittsburgh —- Other producers are 
considering following the recent $8 
per ton price advance on galvanized 
pipe initiated by the Mercer Tube & 
Mfg. Co. to reflect recent increases in 
zinc prices. Pressure for pipe de- 
liveries increases. Petroleum inter- 
ests are back in the conversion mar- 
ket. 

Los Angeles—Pressure from con- 
sumers for pipe is extreme. Deliv- 
eries from jobbers range from 4 to 
6 weeks. 

San Francisco—Continued high rate 
of home building has tightened sup- 
plies of pipe, especially cast iron ma- 
terial. 
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Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 139 


Boston—Fabricating facilities are 
taxed to meet current demand for 
reinforcing bars and steel is avail- 
able in less volume to some distrib- 
utors. Substantial volume of new 
onstruction coming up for estimates 
is of concrete construction. Bridge 
and highway work requirements are 
sustained, bolstered by housing proj- 
ects and educational buildings. 

Cleveland—Active demand for re- 
inforcing bars and mesh is reported 
here with the building season in full 
swing. Small jobs dominate market 
activity, with public work most 
prominent. Some shading continues 
to be reported but it is said to be 
less severe than a month or two back. 
Competition from foreign bars is re- 
ported increasing. 

Seattle — Fabricators have fair 
backlogs, but are seeking new com- 
mitments for late summer and fall 
delivery. Small jobs predominate. 
Alaska housing and military projects 
involve moderate tonnages. Plants 
report deliveries from eastern mills 
are slowing, three months at present 
being the best. Coast mills can sup- 
ply quickly. 


Alloy Steel 


Pittsburgh —- Stainless steel pro- 
ducers are booked into September on 
strip, August on sheets, and within 
normal processing time on_ shapes, 
plates and bars. Upward price action 
on stainless products is under con- 
sideration. 

Cleveland—Producers of alloy steel 
may be compelled to advance prices 
soon to offset recent sharp increases 
in scrap, nickel and other raw mate- 
rial costs. Cost of producing Timken 
Roller Bearing Co.’s 4620 alloy steel, 
a nickel-molybdenum type used in ta- 
pered roller and other bearings and 
gears as well as other products, rose 
$18.20 or 31 per cent per ton of ingot 
output in the last three months. Tim- 
ken’s scrap costs are up from $35 per 
ton three months ago to as high as 
$52. Nickel went up 8 cents per Ib 
recently. 


Pig lron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 138 


New York—Domestic pig iron is 
becoming tighter, due partly to drain 
on tonnage by midwestern users. 
Some protective covering here is 
noted, foundries placing tonnage at a 
faster rate than they are actually 
consuming it. Importers of pig iron 
are experiencing a livelier interest 
not only because of a somewhat 
tighter domestic supply but because 
of high scrap prices and lower prices 
for foreign iron as compared with 
the domestic market. Some importers 
have advanced their prices $3 to $4 
a ton, but are still several dollars a 
ton under domestic offerings. 

Pittsburgh—Production by captive 
foundries is well sustained, notably 
for heavy industrial machinery, enam- 
elware and electrical appliance indus- 
tries. Foundry pig iron supply pinch 
is expected. The lone merchant found- 
ry iron stack, down for relining since 
May 10, will not be blown in until 
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HERC-ALLOY FEATURES 


@ America’s first alloy steel sling chain... first 
to bear a serial number. 


@ Every CM HERC-ALLOY Sling Chain is alloy 


steel throughout...links, rings, hooks. There 
is only one grade... the best. 


@ Every chain is individually tested and accom- 
panied by a certificate of registration. 


@ Links are side welded for maximum strength 
by patented INSWELL electric method. 


@ HERC-ALLOY Chains should never be 
annealed. 

@ HERC-ALLOY Chains are lighter...stronger... 
easier to handle...outlast ordinary chains 
4 to 5 times...cost less on the job. 


HERC-ALLOY.. 
a 


-the chain you can SEE is safe 


COLUMBUS: 


CHAIN CORPORATION 





@ A simple visual inspection® is all 
that is needed to determine the con- 
tinued serviceability of a HERC-ALLOY 
Chain. That's why more and more of 
the important companies ure stand- 
ardizing on HERC-ALLOY... because 
HERC- ALLOY Chains are immune to 
unseen dangerous 
crystallization... be- 
cause you can see 
| when a HERC-ALLOY 
i Chain needs repairs 
















 *Write for your copy 


nt \ of this new, informative 
\0' \ 
= sPect of 


booklet. No charge. 





th hisholm-Moore Hoist Corporatio 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TONAWANDA, 


SALES OFFICES: New York + 


Chicago + 


Cleveland « 


N.Y. 


San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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PRODUCTION STOPPAGES 


Sealife z REJECTS 


FINISHING COSTS 








WALLINGFORD 
Célom Feibved 
STRIP STEEL 


Wallingford steel is cold processed to meet your most exacting re- 
quirements. Precision rolling and slitting, with the latest equipment, 
provides you with your specified width and thickness tolerances 
every inch of the way. With this Wallingford custom-tailored strip 
you obtain uniform fabrication characteristics; eliminate costly pro- 
duction stoppages and high rejects; improve your profit picture. 


LOOK TO WALLINGFORD STEEL FOR LEADERSHIP 
IN THE PRODUCTION OF: 


STAINLESS STRIP — Up to 24” in all grades. Bright Annealed 18-8 — To 15” wide — 
From .005 gage. Mirror-like surface materially reduces finishing costs. 


HIGH AND LOW CARBON STRIP AND COIL — Closer gage tolerances mean fabrica- 
tion of more finished parts per hundred pounds of steel. 


RESISTANCE WELDED TUBING — From strip to tube, every inch a Wallingford Quality 
Controlled produst. 


INVESTIGATE WALLINGFORD’S PRODUCTS TODAY. AN INQUIRY ON YOUR 
COMPANY LETTERHEAD WILL BE PROMPTLY ACKNOWLEDGED. 


THE WALLINGFORD STEEL CO. 


WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


LOW CARBON @ HIGH CARBON 
ALLOY © STAINLESS © STRIP and TUBING 





early July. Carnegie-Illinois blew 
No. 2 furnace at~ Edgar Thomson 
making 43 out of 47 district units 
active. 

Philadelphia—Brisk pig iron dv- 
mand this month is expected to de- 
cline in July due to vacations. Ge! 
eral Steel Castings Co., Eddystone, 
Pa., has resumed operations follow- 
ing a strike which lasted three weeks 

Cleveland—Merchant pig iron de- 
mand continues to increase. Whil 
no shortage is reported here sellers 
are shipping every pound of meta! 
they produce and there is no su 
plus. Meanwhile, specifications from 
the foundries continue heavy and 
show no sign of slackening. Moto: 
castings makers are especially busy. 
All nine blast furnaces in this im 
mediate district are operating. 

Cincinnati—Shipments are slower 
the only indication to district melt 
ers of the tightening in supply. The 
melt is unchanged at a level below 
capacity, especially jobbing found 
ries. 

Birmingham — Pig iron demand 
holds steady and may get furthe: 
ahead of supply with a Republic blast 
furnace out for repairs. Settlement 
of a two months’ plumbers strike has 
added to needs. 

Seattle—Last week 2500 tons of 
pig iron from the German-British 
zone were discharged here, the same 
vessel having 9400 tons for coast de- 
livery. Plants are melting foreign 
exclusively, domestic producers appar- 
ently being out of the market. 


Fasteners... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 142 


New York—Bolt and nut buying is 
being stepped up rapidly. Makers’ 
backlogs now run four to six weeks 
and beyond in some instances. Es- 
pecially heavy is demand for fasten- 
ings from the construction industry. 

To date, eastern makers of fasten- 
ers have not had to restrict produc- 
tion because of shortage of steel: 
however, some indicate this may not 
be far off. Steel inventories at bolt 
plants are being reduced and mill de- 
livery promises on bars and wire rods 
are being extended. Certain bar pro- 
ducers have allocation in effect for 
third quarter. 

Demand for fasteners is heavier 
despite the fact hardware require- 
ments are not particularly heavy and 
export requirements, as a whole are 
very light. Japan is beginning to 
dominate the Far East markets for 
bolts and nuts and Great Britain, 
Belgium, France and Germany are 
giving American makers strong com- 
petition in South America and cer- 
tain other parts of the world. Their 
prices are substantially under those 
of American sellers. 

Cleveland -—— Industrial fastener 
manufacturers are entertaining large 
volume business but are encountering 
difficulty obtaining all the steel they 
require to maintain full production 
schedules. Some of the smaller pro- 
ducers are forced to turn to the ware- 
house and premium markets for sup- 
plies. And some sellers are accept- 
ing new orders only within the lim- 
its of their steel supply. Generally 
prices are firm but some shading of 
semifinished nut quotations was re- 
ported in this area last week. 
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Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 143 


Cleveland—Lake vessel operators 
are steadily stepping up the move- 
ment of iron ore from the upper lakes. 
In the seven days ended June 12, 
latest period for which data are avail- 
able, the shippers brought down 2,- 
785,811 gross tons. This compared 
with shipments of 2,724,023 tons in 
the like week of 1949. Cumulative 
shipments to date this year now stand 
at 14,268,259 tons, which is 11,040,812 
tons less than had been shipped on 
the corresponding date in the 1949 
season. 


Scrap 
Scrap Prices, Page 146 


Pittsburgh——Break in upward scrap 
price spiral is substantiated by bro- 
kers’ offerings $3 to $4 below the last 
representative mill purchase at $46. 
Brokers are trying to recoup losses 
sustained on the upswing by buying 
at lower prices to fill large tonnage 
commitments at around the $46 level. 
It is too early to determine how suc- 
cessful this move will be. Some mills 
report sharp increase in tonnage of- 
fered in the last two weeks. Mills 
have comfortable inventories. One 
mill reports broker offerings of No. 1 
railroad heavy melting at $45-$46 
compared with a purchase price of 
nearly $50 on B. & O. material. 

Philadelphia — Prices on major 
open-hearth grades of steel scrap 
apparently have passed their peak. 
Recent high prices have stimulated 
collections and, with district consum- 
ers coasting a bit, brokers are able 
to pick up tonnage at slightly lower 
levels. Most trade interests believe 
the market advanced too rapidly and 
that a corrective period is due; also, 
that as long as steel operations re- 
main around current levels there 
will be no precipitous decline, even 
allowing for an increase in arrivals 
of foreign scrap. The first cargo of 
European scrap against a recent or- 
der by Bethlehem Steel Co. arrived 
last week in Baltimore. 

New York—Brokers have reduced 
buying prices for steel scrap appreci- 
ably from a high of ten days or so 
ago. Material is coming out more 
freely and consumers are buying 
cautiously. As long as steel opera- 
tions continue at a high rate, how- 
ever, the market is not expected to 
go into a tailspin. Along with a drop 
in steel scrap, prices on leading cast 
grades have declined slightly after 
holding unchanged for several weeks. 

Buffalo — Scrap declined $2 to 
$2.50 a ton as weakness gripped the 
market with withdrawal of all lead- 
ing mill consumers from the market. 
No sales were reported, but dealers 
admit the market is off at least as 
much as the posted decline. Ease- 
ment followed by only about one 
week sales aggregating about 25,000 
tons which were made at the old 
prices. Mills moved to the sidelines 
well fortified with abundant reserve 
stocks and heavy shipments of scrap 
by water. About 25,000 tons arrived 
last week by barge. 

Cleveland — Rapid price advance 
in scrap has been checked here and 
& moderate decline has been posted. 
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The Bettmann Archive 


A Real “Head of Steam” 


The first steam engine used for 
industrial purposes—designed by 
Branca in 1629—was an important 
step in man’s effort to harness 
power for practical uses. But this 
application of steam power was 
obviously ineffective, and there was 
a further loss of power in its intri- 
cate and crude “gearing.” 
Today’s power users demand 
positive control of power, smooth 
and efficient transmission. Antici- 


pating the needs of industry for 


 witibise 


CLUTCHES (a(r DRIVES 


Power Take-off 





practical answers to increasingly 
complex problems of power trans- 
mission has been the business of 
the Twin Disc Clutch Company 
for the past 31 years. 

Whenever you see power at work, 
look for Twin Disc—in the con- 
struction, logging, petroleum, farm 
equipment, marine and machine 
tool fields. Twin Disc CLutcu 
ComPAny, Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, 
Illinois.) 


Hydraulic 
Torque Converter 










Machine Too! 
Clutch 





SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 
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THERMOCOUPLE 
EXTENSION 
LEAD WIRE 





There are two good reasons why we stress 
Gordon Quality and Gordon Service. (1) 
The precision quality of Gordon Thermocou- 
ple Extension Lead Wire is based upon 36 
years of experience in careful selection and 
inspection to meet rigid insulation require- 
ments. (2) Gordon's Chicago and Cleve- 
land plants carry complete stocks of Ther- 
mocouple Extension Lead Wire for practi- 
cally every application. (See illustrations 
below.) This means that your order gets im- 
mediate delivery of a QUALITY product— 
one that meets Bureau of Standards Specifi- 
cations. ORDER NOW! No waiting or de- 
lay. Prices available upon request. 


<<a " a? ad os cea 
Be an Ce ra - 
SS Se ed 


CHROMEL-ALUMEL, Cat. No.1231(3-A),14 ga., STRANDED- 
DUPLEX, each wire felted asbestos, Asbestos-yarn braid 
overall 





FOR PLATINUM THERMOCOUPLES, Cat. No. 1225, 16 ga., 
STRANDED-DUPLEX, each wire felted asbestos, Asbestos- 
yarn braid overall 








CHROMEL-ALUMEL, Cat. No. 1234, 14 ga., SOLID-DU- 
PLEX, each wire enamel, felted asbestos, Asbestos-yarn 
broid overall 





IRON-CONSTANTAN, Cat. No. 1236-C, 14 ga., STRAND- 
ED-DUPLEX, each wire felted asbestos, Asbestos-yarn 


braid overall. 
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COPPER-CONSTANTAN, Cat. No. 1235-A, 14 ga., SOLID- 
DUPLEX, each wire cotton, rubber, weatherproof braid, 
leod sheoth overall. 








ummm: SERVICE >< 
CLAUD S. GORDON CO. 


Specialists for 36 Years in the Heat Treating and 
Temperature Control Field 

Dept. 14 « 3000 South Wallace St., Chicago 16, III. 

Dept. 14 © 2035 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


A 
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A price of about $49.50 was paid in 
the Valley at the peak of the rise, 
whereas the market is now quoted 
$43.50-$44. No. 1 heavy is quoted 
$41.50-$42 in Cleveland. 

Cincinnati — Most grades of iron 
and steel scrap remain unchanged, 
although foundry’ grades’ were 
marked up on the basis of current 
purchases. The market is unsettled, 
and halt to the steady climb is at- 
tributed to mill resistance. Dealer 
stocks are coming out freely. 


Detroit — Expected price decline 
developed, with steelmaking grades 
off $1 to $2 per ton. Drop in re- 
quirements of local electric furnace 
plants was the principal factor, one 
being supplied from material stored 
for some time, the other partially 
from earmarked General Motors 
scrap. Further it is understood both 
these plants will close two weeks in 
July for inventory. Unconfirmed re- 
ports tell of 80,000 tons of Japanese 
scrap being offered locally at $36. 

Chicago—Scrap market turned soft 
last week as dealers began offering 
all the tonnage brokers wanted. 
Prices were off about $2 from the 
peak. Earmarked material is being 
taken by one mill at the previous top 
price through brokers, but grades in 
the open market are moving at lower 
prices. 

Birmingham—Scrap prices continue 
to fluctuate. Republic Steel Corp. 
and Atlantic Steel Co. have with- 
drawn from the market. Most brokers 
view the move as a stabilizing one. 

St. Louis—Scrap prices are level- 
ing off. Granite City Steel Co. con- 
tracted for 40,000 tons of No. 2 at 
$34-$35 last week compared with a 
recent high of $36. Pull of outside 
consumers on this market also is 
catching up as the differential nar- 
rows. 

Los Angeles — Mills, faced with 
prospect of flow of scrap from this 
district to more profitable eastern 
markets, advanced buying prices from 
$2 to $3.60 on most grades. 

San Francisco—Scrap prices are $2 
a ton higher on principal steelmaking 
grades. No. 1 heavy melting is 
quoted at $22. 

Seattle—Scrap prices are quoted 
$2 higher. Mills report ample receipts 
for current needs. Foundries are 
paying up to $27.50 to truckers for 
No. 1 cupola cast. Operations are 
up and demand is increasing with 
the seasonal rise in general construc- 
tion. 


Warehouse ... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 143 


Pittsburgh—With exception of gal- 
vanized sheets, distributors are now 
uniform at the $1 to $4 higher price 
levels recently put into effect on hot- 
rolled carbon bars and sheets, stand- 
ard shapes, wide flange beams, plain 
and floor plates. One interest, that 
previously quoted 25 cents per 100- 
pound premium price on galvanized, 
is now asking a 10-cent premium. 
Daily average shipments from dis- 
tributors’ stocks are steady. Unbal- 
anced inventories are a retarding fac- 
tor and prospect for relief through 
August is not promising. 

Philadelphia — While business is 
good warehouses report a slight fall- 
ing off and express the opinion that 





Cost 
conscious: 

















Accurate Springs 


Cost conscious purchasing 
agents, engineers and produc- 
tion men examining their 
sources of supply will do well 
to consider Accurate as a source 
for springs, wire forms and 
small stampings. We at Accu- 
rate have an enviable record of 
saving money for our custom- 
ers. Our production “know- 
how” is backed by a modern 
plant equipped with the very 
latest cost-cutting springmak- 
ing machines to produce uni- 
formly accurate components 
for your product. 

We would welcome the op- 
portunity to show you what we 
have done for others and what 
we can do for you. Give us a 
ring or write us today. 





COST CONSCIOUS QUALITY 
Since 1930 
ACCURATE SPRING MFG. CO. 


3823 W. Lake St. * Chicago 24, Ill. 
Springs, y Wire Forms, Hampings 
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cua MARKET NEWS 


May will probably mark the peak 
or the first half. 

Cleveland—Distributors are rushed 

vith orders but are unable to care 
or all the sheet and strip business 
‘coming to them. With mill deliveries 
xtended, stocks of flat-rolled are 
ow and warehouses are seeking to 
listribute available tonnage as equit- 
ibly as possible among customers. 
Bars also are tight, and the same is 
rue of plates. Some relief from con- 
sumer pressure is expected next 
month when many manufacturing 
ylants will close down for vacations. 
’ Cincinnati—Demand is heavy, with 
sales limited by supply. Inventories 
are lighter. The rise in galvanized 
sheets is the only price change. 

Chicago—Distributors are absorb- 
ing the increases in strip prices ef- 
fected by eastern mills which supply 
some material here. 

Birmingham—Warehouse steel de- 
mand continues brisk for most speci- 
fications. 

Los Angeles — Warehouse activity 
grows, Sales in May exceeded April’s 
level by 10 to 15 per cent. 

Seattle—Warehouse volume has in- 
creased. Stocks are well rounded, 
but eastern mills are slowing deliv- 
eries, 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.--Canadian steel pro- 
duction was maintained at a higher 
daily average rate in April than in 
March or in the corresponding month 
last year. Pig iron output for April 
amounted to 185,259 net tons com- 
pared with 174,944 tons in March and 
180,740 tons in April, 1949. Produc- 
tion of steel ingots for April amount- 
ed to 273,320 net tons compared with 
294,303 tons in March and 269,968 
tons in April, 1949. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


3400 tons, viaduct connecting Moon and Long 
slands, Boston harbor, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co.; Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., New 
London, Conn., general contractor. 

3300 tons, contract No, 34, New Jersey Turn- 
pike bridge work, Raritan and Woodbridge 
townships, Middlesex county, through John 
Rosenblum Inc., New York, general contrac- 
tor (successful bid $2,822,633) to Harris 
Structural Steel Co., that city. 

1600 tons, contract No. 29, New Jersey turn- 
pike bridge work, Mercer and Middlesex 
counties, between Allentown, N. J., and the 
Raritan river, through Brookfield Construc- 
tion Co,, New York (bid on general contract 
was $1,161,069) to Harris Structural Steel 
Co., that city. 

200 tons, Day Square station, East Boston, 
Massachusetts Transit Authority, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.; J. A. Singerella Co., Bos- 
ton, general contractor. 


1070 tons, plant, Lehigh Valley Dairy, Allen- 
town, Pa., to Bethlehem Constructors 
Bethlehem, Pa 

275 tons, superstructure, gated portion, Mor- 
ganza Control structure, New Orleans dis- 
trict; bids July 11, Corps of Engineers, 
New Orleans; also 123 tons corrosion-resist- 
ng steel. 

260 tons, Congress street substructure, Chi- 
cago, through M. J. Boyle, contractor, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, or more, building addition Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co., Boise, 
Idaho, to Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co. 
Denver. 

190 tons, New York Central turntable, Chi- 
cago, to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

125 tons, elementary school, Norristown, Pa., 


June 19, 1950 


’ Write for complete information. 





Hendrick is exceptionally well equipped to manufacture to 
specifications a wide range of metal products that involve such 
operations as perforating, shaping, forming, welding, brazing. 
riveting, etc. The perforated elevator bucket illustrated is typi- 
cal of the many specialized articles for whose fabrication Hen 
drick has unusual facilities. Write us in detail regarding any 
metal product you desire fabricated. 


i HENDRICK 


Perforated Metal f, e 
Peroroted thant ee A ufacluring Company 
Architectural Grill 
Miteo Open Steel Flooring, 3ODUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 
“*Shur-Site”’ Treads and 


Armorgrids Sales Offices In Principal Cities 
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Handling costs were sharply curtailed with 
considerable reduction in manhours per unit 
assembly. 

Overhead crane moves material to be proc- 
essed to fabricating bay where floor con- 
trolled semi-gantry crane is utilized in 
welding of sub-assemblies. 

A Euclid proposal for your particular plant E 
is available without obligation. j 





HOISTS 


Raise wets Protits 








1364 CHARDON ROAD ° EUCLID, OHIO ~ 
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NEW BUSINESS — 











eRe me 


If you have only 


1 ang sen itt 
you wont n 
...BUT FOR PRODUCTION 
ROLLING, IT’S A “MUST” 


Obviously one, two, six or even sixteen angles won't justify 
the purchase of this modern Thomas machine. But if your 





production calls for circles or segments from angles, flats, j 
rounds or other shapes in quantities, the THOMAS ANGLE 
BENDER may be the solution to your need for greater 
production at Jess cost! Write for Bulletin 314. 
PUNCHES + SHEARS 4 
SPACING TABLES 
PRESSES - BENDERS : ' 








MACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPAKY 
PITTSBURGH, 23, PA. 




















e Ruggedly made to 
withstand severe use .... 
advanced designing in fan 
blades ....rigidly mounted 
and securely locked in place 
.»..well balanced and 
readily portable by over- 
head crane or auxiliary 
truck, Stationary and os- 
cillating types with either 
pedestal (floor mounting) 
or bracket (wall mounting). 


B. F. Perkins & Sen, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers of Industrial 
Machinery Since 1873 


PERKINS 
MAN COOLERS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 





to Easton Structural Steel Co., Easton, | 

100 tons, Chicago Transit Authority span 
placement, Chicago, to American Bridge C 
Pittsburgh 

100 tons, grade crossing over Boston & Mai 
Railroad, Biddeford, Me.; bids June 2 
Augusta; also 60 tons, bridge over Bang 
& Aroostook, LaGrange, Me. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


1980 tons, contract No. 37, New Jersey tur: 
pike bridge work, Burlington and Merc 
counties; bids June 29 

1980 tons, New Jersey turnpike, contract 
section 3, Mercer county; bids June 29 

1700 tons, E. J. Frankel apartment, 22nd ar 
Park, Philadelphia; bids June 21. 

1480 tons, New Jersey turnpike, contract 
section 3, Burlington county; general co: 
tract awarded to George M Brewster 
Bogota, N J 

1300 tons, state bridge, Allegheny county 
Pennsylvania; bids July 7 

1160 tons, state bridge work, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania; bNis June 30. 

450 tons, bascule bridge, North Hero, Vt 
bids June 29, Montpelier 

430 tons, New Jersey turnpike, contract 24 
section 1, Salem and Gloucester counties 


Peerless Contracting Co., New York, low 
on general contract 
350 ~=tons warehouse, Sears-Roebuck CC 
Boston 


300 tons, contract No, 25, New Jersey tur 
pike substructures and superstructures for 
two bridges, one to carry Baltimore & Ol 
track, near Bayway avenue, Elizabet! 
N. 2 over the turnpike right-of-way, and 
the other under an approach = span 
Goethals Bridge, between Elizabeth and 
Staten Island; Poirier & McLane Corp., New 
York, awarded general contract on a bid of 
$338,975 

300 tons, plant addition, Flynn Mfg. Co 
Philadelphia; bids closed June 16. 

275 tons, buildings, Bucklin Point sewage 
system, East Providence, R. I.; F. H 
McGraw Co., Hartford, Conn., low on ger 
eral contract. 

200 tons, 125-ton gantry crane; Willamette 
Iron & Steel Co., Portland, Oreg., low 
$128,185, to Bureau of Reclamation, Der 
ver 

200 tons or more, family quarters, military 
installations Eielson Field and Fort Richard 
son, Alaska; awards pending. 

170 tons, Pennsylvania turnpike, section 29 
Lawrence county; bids July 6. 

Unstated tonnage, contract No. 31, New Jer 
sey turnpike construction of substructures 
of 14 bridges and an abutment of a viaduct 
Elizabeth, N. J.; bids June 29; work ir 
cludes 51,500 feet of bearing piles. 


Unstated, also reinforcing 122 x 230 ft ma 
chine shop, warehouse and heating plant 
Coulee Dam, Wash.; Morrison-Knudsen C 
and Peter Kiewit Sons Co., Seattle, joint 
low, $1,487,043 to Bureau of Reclamatior 
Denver. 

Unstated, 70-ton gantry crane for Canyor 
Ferry power project, Montana; bids to Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Denver, June 27. 

Unstated, diese] generating plant, Alaska Rai 
road, Anchorage: J. C. Boespflug Co. and 
Peter Kiewit Sons, Co., Seattle, joint low 
$289,890. 

Unstated, railroad and highway bridges 
McNary dam _ project; Utah Constructio: 
Co., Richmond, Cal., low $242,079 to U. § 
Engineer, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Unstated, two-story steel frame addition 
Security Market, Seattle; bids to Henry 
Bittman, architect, Seattle, June 15. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 

655 tons, state highway bridges, Berkley- 
Raynham-Taunton, Mass., to Truscon Stee! 
Co., Boston; Campanella & Cardi Co., Hil! 
grove, R. I., general contractor. 

555 tons, state highway and nine bridg* 
Plymouth, Mass., to Truscon Steel Co., B« 
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FE SG MO A GET LL RS SM ath 


Bevel and mitre gears up to 
60” dia. are cut on gear pla- 
ners to accurate tolerances. 


CUSTOM MADE GEARS 


up to 145" diameter 


You can save time, money and 
errors in your large and heavy in- 
‘ dustrial gear requirements with 
F the prompt, custom service of 
SIMONDS GEAR. Within easy 
shipping distance of many heavy 
industry plants—with a person- 
alized attention to your specific 
gear requirements—SIMONDS 
GEAR is able to assure you fast, 
accurate gear service for all heavier 
gear needs. Size range includes: 
Spur Gears up to 145''—Bevel and 
Mitre Gears up to 60''—Worm 
Gears up to 72''—also worms, 
worm gears, racks and pinions. 
Materials include: cast or forged 
steel, gray iron, bronze, silent steel, 
4 rawhide and bakelite. Place your 
next heavy gear inquiry with 
SIMONDS GEAR and test the 
difference! 
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Stock carrying dis« 
tributors for Ramsey 
Silent Chain Drives and 
Couplings. V-Belts. 
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SIMONDS 


GEAR & MFG. CO. 


LIBERTY at 25th PITTSBURGH 22, PA 
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ton; M. DeMatteo Construction Co., Quincy, 
Mass., general contractor, $1,877,895.90 

450 tons, dormitory and utilities tunnel, Wash- 
ington State College, to Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; Sound Construc- 
tion & Engineering Co., Seattle, general 
contractor, 

450 tons, Keyhole dam, Wyoming; Knisely- 
Moore Co., Douglas, Wyo., reportedly low, 
$1,667,724, to Bureau of Reclamation, Den- 
ver, 

450 tons, 18-mile railroad relocation, Trenton 
dam; bids invited by Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Denver. 


212 tons, Presbyterian Hospital nurses home, 
Chicago, to United States Steel Supply Co 
that city. 


159 tons, Lincoln elementary school, Duluth 
Minn., to United States Steel Supply Co 
Chicago. 

130 tons, Washington state highway projects; 
bids to Olympia, June 20 

100 tons, abutments and piers for railroad 
bridge, Lookout Point dam, Oregon; F. W 
Case Co., Van Nuys, Cal., apparently low, 
$204,005, to U. S. Engineer, Portland, Oreg 


100 tons, Washington state highway projects 
to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills In 
Seattle. 

REINFORCING BARS PENDING 

7000 tons, superstructure, gated portion, Mor- 
ganza Control structure, New Orleans dis- 
trict; bids July 11, Corps of Engineers, New 


Orleans 


Trenton 


3asin 


2030 tons, completion, 
River, Missouri 
June 23, Bureau of 
Nebr. 


900 


dam, Republi- 
project bids 
Trenton 


can 
Reclamation 


tons, 
bridge 
ties; bids June 


contract New 
work, Burlington 
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and 


turnpike 
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416 tons, hospital nurses home, Madison, Wis.: 


bids asked 
240 tons, state bridge work Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, bids June 30 


240 tons, St. Luke’s Hospital, Milwaukee; bids 


asked 

229 tons Reick-McJunkin Dairy Co., Pitts- 
burgh; bids asked 

225 tons, structures, Potholes East Canal and 
North Scooteney dike, Columbia basin proj- 
ect, near Othello, Wash.; bids June 23, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Ephrata, Wash 

107 tons, apartment building, Ridge avenue 
Chicago; bids asked 

Fare ws 

CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 
150 tons, 6 in King County district No. 7 


Seattle; to E. N 
American Cast 


Haligren Co., 
Iron Pipe Co. 


Seattle, for 
Birmingham 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


S00 tons, 6 inch replacement job, Fort Lewis 
Wash.; M. Malaspina, Seattle, low; bids for 
alternatives under consideration 

150 tons, Edgewood Water Co. Puyallup 
Wash., 4 and 6 in. and fittings; bids June 
22, also alternatives. 

150 tons, 12, 8 and 6 in. and fittings; Moses 
Lake, Wash. ; Utility Construction Co., 
Seattle, low $43,620. 

Unstated, 1960 ft 6 in., bids received by 
B. F. Hume, city clerk, Olympia, Wash 
June 13, 

STEEL PIPE PLACED 

Unstated, 9160 ft 8 and 6 in. water pipe, 
Wenatchee, Wash., to Armco Drainage & 
Metal Products Co., Portland, Oreg., low 
$19,793. 

PLATES... 

PLATES PLACED 

600 tons, 15 tanks, Philadelphia Gas Works, 
Philadelphia, to Dowington Iron Works, 
Dowington, Pa. 

160 tons, steel H-section piling, McNary lock 


and dam, to David Smith Steel Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., by U. S. Engineer, Walla Walla. 
Wash, 


100 tons, water storage tanks, Bellingham, 
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Which 
of p> — 
metal-cleaning jobs 
would you like 

to improve? 


Listed below are some of the 
operations discussed in Oakite’s 
new 44-page illustrated booklet 
on Metal Cleaning. Please check 
the list. Then let us show you how 
Oakite materials and methods 
can give you better production 
with greater economy. 


PRODUCTS 








esos, sues eM reer, wreath eS lial “] 
OAKITE PRODl ICTS, a. | 
34E Thames St., N. Y. 6, N. Y. 

Tell me (without obligation on my 
part) about Oakite methods and 
materials for the following jobs: 


[] Tank cleaning 

Machine cleaning 
Electrocleaning 

Pickling 

Pre-paint treatment 

Paint stripping 

[| Steam-detergent cleaning 





Barrel cleaning 

Burnishing 

Rust prevention 

[] Send me a FREE copy of your 
booklet “Some good things to 
know about Metal Cleaning 
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Ma 1Aabe mate O46. v.5. Pat OFF gow 
METHODS ° 
Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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NEW BUSINESS J 


Wash. and Vancouver, Wash., to Chicago 5 ‘ 
Bridge & Iron Co., Seattle. | 
Instated, also shapes, fire boat for Van- 
eouver, B. C., to Yarrows Ltd., Victoria, | 
B. C., at $289,500. 

Instated tonnage, nonpropelled 578-ton steel 

barges, Army Transportation Corps to New- Ad 

port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., orgll lgs 
Newport News, Va., $121,600. | 

Instated tonnage, steel hull plates, Navy De- 


partment, ‘to Worth Steel Co., Claymont, 
Del., $191,066.75. 


_ 


~ 
Se eee ee 


taps 


in lita eile THE NAME THAT HAS IDENTIFIED 

100 tons or more, sewage system outlet, Port- ADVANCED ENGINEERING AND 
land, Oreg.; bids shortly. MASTER CRAFTSMANSHIP 

100 tons plus, several oil and water storage | 
tanks, Alaska military installations; awards | FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 
pending. 

100 tons, water storage facilities, Madras, 
Oreg.; bids June 13. 

Unstated, six bulk storage tanks, plant for 
Amalgamated Sugar Co., Portland, Oreg.; 
Waale-Campau Co., Portland, general con- | Quality Die 
tractor Blocks, and 

Unstated, 4% miles, 36 in. water supply line; associated 














plans approved; bids soon to Portland, Piston Rods 
Oreg and Sow 
Blocks. 


RAILS, CARS... 
LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Clinchfield, six 1200-hp diesel-electric switch- 
ing units, to Electro-Motive Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., La Grange, Ill. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas, two 3-unit 4500-hp 
passenger locomotives and two  1600-hp 
road-switching units, to American Locomo- 
tive-General Electric companies, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; these are in addition to eight 
diesel-electric road-switching engines noted 
in the June 12 issue of STEEL as going to 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa 


Forged sleeves 
4 and rolls, fin- 
ished to abso- 
lute tolerances 
and unlimited 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED sizes. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 100 seventy-ton cov- 
ered hopper cars, to Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

New York Central, rail diesel car, to Budd 
Co., Philadelphia; the third such car to be 
placed by New York Central with this 
builder 


Hydraulic Cylinders—Rough or 
Finished to precision tolerances. 


4 
g 
i 
4 
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RAILROAD CARS PENDING 
Southern, 50 seventy-ton steel covered hopper 
cars, bids asked; this is in addition to 250 
Seventy-ton covered hopper cars, noted as 
pending in a previous issue 
Union Pacific, 3500 new or modernized freight 
cars, contemplated as portion of its 1950 
improvement program, 


FERROALLOYS Seamless Forged and Bored Pres- 


sure Tubing. 





Continued from Page 143) 


Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%) 
Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk, 22.0c per Ib of 
contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25c, 
less ton 26:0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C 
31.85c per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 
0.06% C 28.75c, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5c, 0.15% 
C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% 
C 27.25¢c, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


“SM” Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, Look to TITUSVILLE for quality 








Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- FORGINGS to YOUR specifica- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per Ib of : : : 
G reater T om amen. ge contained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c. tone: new forging techniques 
ton lots 30.05c, less ton 31.85¢. Delivered. advanced engineering and master 
Per Ed ge o F Blade Spot, add 0.25¢. craftsmanship. May we discuss 
Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: FORGINGS with your organization? 


Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon: (Cr 34-41%, 


TaN Ge ee jump, 4° x down and'2” x down, bulk, 20.50c STRUTHERS WELLS Corp. 


per lb of contained chromium plus 11.30c per . . tuiei 
tg 7 F A R K N : s E C O pound of contained silicon; 1” x down, bulk Titusville Forge Division 
5 | 20.65c per pound of contained chromium plus TITUSVILLE, PENNA. 
‘ 11.50c per pound of contained silicon. F.o.b. . egg 
wiasea, PEN LVANIA plant; freight allowed to destination, Wells 





Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max 0.50% 
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) grade, $1.03 per lb of contained chromium, 
ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered, Spot, 
1dd 5c. 


Silicon Alloys 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
pulk, 17.00c per lb of contained Si; packed 
18.40c; ton lot 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
illowed, 
50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
ulk, 11.3c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
nacked 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton 16c. 
Delivered, Spot, add 0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 13.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 


80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.65-15.0c per Ib of contained Si, car- 
load packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 
18.05c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 


90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.5c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
Delivered, Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Alumingm 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
prices. 

Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max 
Fe). C.l. lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per ib 
of Si, c.l, packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
22.1c. Add 1.5c for max. 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
analyzing min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 7.65c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 9.05c, 200 to 1999 Ib 9.40c, 
smaller lots 9.90c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c 


Briquetted Alloys 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 lb of Cr). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per Ib of briquet. 
carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 lb and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn). 
Contract, carload, bulk 10.45c per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 11.25c, ton lot 12.05c, 
less ton 12.45c, Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx, % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 
10.30c, per Ib of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1c, 
ton lot 11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 
0.25¢ for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox. 5 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.15c per Ib of briquet, 
c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

(Small size—weighing approx. 2% Ib and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
6.30c, ¢.l, packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, less 
ton 8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
small size only, Spot, add 0.25c. 

Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib of 
Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained 
F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Calcium Alloys 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%.) Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25c per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.55c 
Delivered. Spot add 0.25c. 

Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 19.1¢, ton 
— less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot add 

c. 


Titanium Alloys 


Ferrotitamium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al! 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
Contract, ton lots 2” x D, $1.40 per Ib of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
wc. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract $167 per net ton, f.o.b, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
34.5%.) Contract, $183 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 
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Moy 
| A Handbook i iy 
on Springs free 
for the asking 











If you are designing 
or making a product 
requiring a spring in its assembly, you 
will want this book—a 28-page handbook 
of engineering data on springs—28 

pages of formulas, graphs, charts, tables 
and drawings. This book will tell you all 
you need to know about specifying 
springs of any type from light wire to 
heavy elliptic leaf springs. It’s yours for 
the asking—write for your copy today. 
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AMERICAN-FORT PITT SPRING 
Division of H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 


2 John St., McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania , as 
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A practical TENSILE TESTER 


FOR 


Spotwelds, Strip, 
Wire, etc. 






specific requirements. 


A Card or Letter Will Bring 
Descriptive Literature 





DETROIT TESTING 


9390 Grinnell Avenue . 


This compact, 34” high machine 
is simple, accurate and fast to oper- 
ate in the testing of tensile strengths 
up to 20,000 pounds. ... An easily- 
controlled ram with handy specimen 
grips and adjustable pulling mem- 
bers give this tester its ease and 
speed of operation. ... Various load 
gauges and grips are available for 


MACHINE CO. 


Detroit 13, Michigan 
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MARKET PRICES un. 








THE ELECTRIC FURNACE. CO. 


Gas Carburizing 


@ The American Iron and Machine Works Com- 
pany, of Oklahoma City, is heat treating and gas carburizing 
several different parts — requiring different cycles — in the 
equipment pictured above which consists of an EF gas- 
fired radiant tube pusher type furnace, equipped with endo- 
thermic gas generator, automatic quench, oil conditioner, 
heat exchanger, washing machine and draw furnace. 


The user reports a greatly improved product, much im- 
proved production control and decreased costs. Let the EF 
engineers, with their wide experience in all fields of heat 
treating, work with you on your next job. 








GAS FIRED, OIL FIRED AND ELECTRIC FURNACES bp ; CL ‘O 
FOR ANY PROCESS, PRODUCT OR PRODUCTION a 


i) 





This distinguished record rates an award of merit, particularly 
since it reflects the good relations we have enjoyed with our 
customers as well as the efficient service we have rendered. 
This backlog of experience is one of our major assets: we suggest 
that you consider it when you contemplate buying electric over- 
head traveling cranes, gantry cranes, steel derricks built to 
specifications, structural steel, steel buildings and gray iron cast- 
ings. 


BEDFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
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BEDFORD, INDIANA, JU. S. A. 
Engineers ¢ Designers + Fabricators 





Vanadiaum Alloys 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth Grade (Va *)- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max.). Con- 
tract, any quantity, $2.90 per lb of contained 
Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c, Crucible-Speci: a 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C 05 

1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed Grades 
(Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% max.) 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. 6 
63c; No. 79, 45c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots 
$1.20 per Ib contained V,O,, freight allowed 
Spot, add 5c. 


Tungsten Alloys 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 Ib 
W or more, $2.25 per Ib of contained WwW; 
2000 Ib W te 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than 
2000 lb W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 


Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 per lb of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 lb W, §3. 


Zirconium Alloys 


12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 
c.l., lump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy, c.l. packed 
7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy 
ton lot 2ic, less ton 22.25c, Freight allowed 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Boron Alloys 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
100 Ib or more, 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30, Delivered. Spot, 
add Sc. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices 100 
Ib and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
14% B) 75e per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50, 
Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $4.25 per 
Ib contained B, f.o.b. Philo, O., with freight 
not to exceed railroad freight allowed to des- 
tination, 

Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45¢ per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 

Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%) contract, lump car- 
loads 9.50c per Ib, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., frt allowed same as high-carbon ferro- 
titanium. 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max., 
C 0.4% max.). Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, 
$3.50 per lb of contained Cb, less ton $3.55 
Delivered, Spot, add 10c. 
Ferrotantalum—Columbium: (Cb 40% approx., 
Ta 20% approx., and Cb and Ta 60% min, C 
0.30 max.) ton lots, 2” x D, $2.67 per Ib of 
contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton lots 
$2.72. 

CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5— 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). 12 M x D, carload 
packed 19.0c per lb of material, ton lot 19.75c, 
less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 

Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, B 0.55-0.75%). Carload 
packed, 1” x D, 43c per lb of alloy, ton 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 

SMZ Alioy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed, 
%” x 12 M, 16.5c per lb of alloy, ton lots 
17.50c, less ton 18.5c, Delivered, Spot, add 
0.25c. 

Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.1. packed, 17.00c per Ib of alloy; ton 
lots 18.00c; less ton lots 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 
V-5 Foundry Alley: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.1. packed, 14.25c per Ib of 
alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00c. 
f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed 
to St. Louis. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Lump, bulk, carload 11.00c. Ton lots, bulk 
11.50c, packed 11.75c. Less ton lots, packed 
12.25c per lb of alloy, f.o.b. Philo, O., with 
freight not to exceed railroad freight allowed 
to destination. 

Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carloads, f.0.b 
seller’s works, Mt. Pleasant, or Siglo, Tenn 
$65 per gross ton. 

Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb, con- 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., furnace, any quantity $1.13. 

Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per Ib, contained 
Mo., f.o.b, Langeloth and Washington, Pa., 
packed in bags containing 20 Ib of molyb- 
denum, 95.00c. 
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BUDD 


ON PRESSED STEEL PARTS! 


SAVE MONEY 


If you want to save money on pressed steel 
parts, call on Budd’s wide experience in steel 
stampings of all kinds. 
Like hundreds of manufacturers, you can 
take advantage of Budd “know-how” to lower 
roduction costs on blanks and stampings, in 
th regular Sper and stainless steel. At your 
service Budd places the best-equipped ma- 
chine shop—for both large and smal] dies— 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Write today, sending a sample, blue- 
print or pencil sketch of your product, 
and let us quote you a price. 


THE BUDD COMPANY 
Dept. 16 Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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(/~_ ACID-PROOF PICKLING TANKS 


® Corrosion-proof construction of pickling, processing and storage tanks; 


industrial flooring. 

® Experience serving major steel, chemical, textile & food plants. 

® Complete Facilities: Design & Engineering . . . Material Selection & Pro- 
curement .. . Construction . , . Maintenance. 


202 Chemsteel Bidg., Walnut St., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


CHEMSTEEL CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 


BOX 32 WYOMING, PA. 


Write for bulletin giving complete details 























STAINLESS STEEL 


—PERFORATED— 
TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
SEND US YOUR DWGS FOR PRICE 





ALL SIZE AND SHAPE HOLES ALL METALS 
ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 


SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 35 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 








THE BELMONT JRON WorkKS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 


RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
Engineers—Fabricators—Erectors—Contractors—Exporters 
Shops—Philadelphia—Eddystone—Royersford 


New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 


Cable Address—Beliron 


Main Office: Phila. 46, Pa. 
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MERTZTOWN, PENNA. 





Corrosion Proof | Corrosion Proof 


LININGS CEMENTS COATINGS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


PROBLEMS are SOLVED by 
ATLAS TECHNICAL SERVICE 


Over a half century of experience 
serving industry, an adequately 
staffed and equipped research 
laboratory, and a_ progressive 
engineering department are all 
at your disposal through ATLAS 
TECHNICAL SERVICE. 
advantage of this unique service. 
® Write us at 14 Walnut Street, 
Mertztown, Penna. and let us 
solve your corrosion problems. 


Take 


ATLAS HAS PROTECTED INDUSTRY 
OVER HALF A CENTURY 


THE ATLAS MINERAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Corrosion Proof, Corrosion Proof ) Corrosion Proof 


FLOORS TANKS 
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cast-to-form 
dies 


Easy machinability com- 
pared with steel, capacity to 
take a high polish in work, 
toughness to resist pressing 
stresses, and above all ability 
to resist abrasion—these 
qualities denote a good form- 
ing die. 

The use of Molybdenum in 
cast iron dies has now be- 
come standard practice, 
because it most economically 
attains these desirable prop- 
erties. 


One of the suitable compo- 
sitions is: 3.40% Total Car- 
bon, 1.40% Silicon, 0.80% 
Manganese, with 0.25% 
Chromium, 0.10% Vana- 
dium and 0.50% Molyb- 
denum added. 


This composition is one of 
many listings under “Dies” 
in our ‘‘Applications of 
Molybdenum Cast Irons’”’— 
an alphabetically arranged 
ready-reference booklet for 
busy foundrymen and for 
engineers—write for it! 





Please send your FREE BOOKLET |= 
“Applications of 
Molybdenum Cast Irons” 







Climax Molybdenum Company | 


| 


| 





CONSTRUCTION, ENTERPRISE 


os a 
Metalwor king Br iefs ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 





Alabama 
Regional (southeastern) headquar- 
ters of Air Reduction Sales Co., New 
York, will be established in Birming- 
ham immediately. The office will be 
headquarters for the district compris- 
ing Alabama, Mississippi, Florida and 
parts of Georgia. 
California 
Standard Steel Spring Co., Coraopolis, 
Pa., is building a plant in Los An- 
geles. It is to be used for manufac- 
turing seat and back cushion springs 
and seat frames for passenger cars. 
The plant is to be completed by 
Aug. 1 
California 
Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., expects to begin construction 
in July of a new $750,000 plant at 
Santa Clara, Calif. Production in the 
new facility is expected to begin in 
October. It will be Sutherland’s first 
plant west of the Mississippi. 
California 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, is 
planning a new $1 million plant at 
Mountain View, a _ short distance 
south of San Francisco. Its present 
plant is located in San Francisco 
from which it will move about the 
middle of next year. 
Delaware 
Delaware Steel Service Inc., steel 
construction, files a charter of incor- 
poration with the corporation depart- 
ment of the secretary of state’s of- 
fice at Dover, Del. Capital of the 
firm is listed at 200 shares of stock, 
no par value. Joseph Donald Craven, 
Wilmington, Del., is serving as the 
resident agent. 
Delaware 
Mid-States Steel Supply Co.—steel- 
has been chartered by the corporation 
department of the secretary of state’s 
office at Dover, Del. Corporation 
Trust Co., Wilmington, Del., is serv- 
ing as the principal office. 
Florida 
Gainesville Co., Gainesville, Fla., 
plans to build a hosiery plant in 
that city. The company will install 
more than $400,000 in knitting ma- 
chinery and equipment. 
Illinois 
Bloomfield Industries Inc., Chicago, 
metal specialties manufacturer, will 
build a one-story building at 4546 
W. 27th St., that city. 
Illinois 
Motorola Inc., Chicago, has acquired 
a building at 2700 N. Clybourn Ave. 
to be operated as a branch plant in 
the manufacture of radio and tele- 
vision sets. 
Illinois 
Ekco Products Co., Chicago, is con- 
structing an addition to its kitchen 
utensil manufacturing plant. 
Illinois 
Sentinel Radio Corp., Evanston, IIL, 
producer of radio and _ television 
equipment, is constructing an addi- 
tion to its plant. 
Illinois 
R. J. Callahan Engineering Co., 
Springfield, Ill., was appointed cen- 
tral Illinois distributor of Service Cas- 
ter & Truck Corp., manufacturer of 
material handling equipment. 
Illinois 
Electro-Motive Division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., LaGrange, Ill., awards the 


general contract for construction of 
a $100,000 addition to its plant in that 
city to Ragnar Benson Inc., Chi- 
cago 51. 
Illinois 
Plans for a $2 million factory build- 
ing in Melrose Park, Ill., are being 
prepared for a client of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, architect, 100 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago 3, Il. 
Mlinois 
Emergency Steel Sales Co., Skokie, 
Ill., awards the general contract for 
construction of a steel fabricating 
plant to Morris Handler, 2817 W. Chi- 
cago Ave., Chicago. Estimated cost 
of the project, exclusive of equip- 
ment, is $125,000. 
Indiana 
P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc., Indianapolis, 
is producing large titanium alloy in- 
gots. Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
announced recently that a Mallory 
titanium alloy has been developed for 
use in jet aircraft engines. 
Louisiana 
Ethyl Corp., Detroit, awards a con- 
tract to James Stewart & Co. Inc., 
Dallas, at $672,000 for a central build- 
ing and storage unit for plant at 
Baton Rouge, La. Albert Kahn & 
Associates, Detroit, is the architect. 
Maryland 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Detroit, 
awards contract to J. H. Williams & 
Co. Inc., Baltimore, for an addition 
to its manufacturing building in Tow- 
son, Md. 
Massachusetts 
United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is constructing an addi- 
tional five-story manufacturing build- 
ing which will connect two operating 
units, permitting straight-line produc- 
tion from raw material to finished 
product. 
Massachusetts 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, will build a $2 million ware- 
house at Belmont, Mass. 
Michigan 
Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, 
Conn., discontinues its sales office at 
1534 Dime Bldg., Detroit. Associated 
Machinery Sales, 147 Jos. Campau, 
Detroit, and 1 N. Main St., Clarkston, 
Mich., is now representing the com- 
pany as its agents for the Michigan 
territory. Thor M. Olson is president 
of Associated Machinery. 
Missouri 
Hussmann Refrigerator Co., St. Louis, 
awards contract to Fruin-Colnon Con- 
tracting Co., that city, for a ware- 
house. Estimated cost is $600,000. 
Missouri 
American Fixture & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, awarded contracts to the I. E. 
Millstone Construction Co., that city, 
for construction of additional build- 
ings for its plant in the vicinity of 
4300 Semple Ave. The new build- 
ings are to include a 1-story factory 
addition and a 2-story factory office 
building. C. C. Price, St. Louis en- 
gineer, prepared the plans. 
New Jersey 
Wheel Trueing Tool Co., Detroit, has 
changed the name of its eastern sub- 
sidiary, Adamant Tool Co., Bloom- 
field, N. J., to Wheel Trueing Tool Co. 
of New Jersey. 
New York 


Jamestown Metal Corp., Jamestown, 
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WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


COP-R-LOY PIPE-SHEETS 


. ASuPAANbLitAe 
THE MODERN TIN PLATE 
LA BELLE CUT NAILS 








DIFFERENTIAL 


*% STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 


a 


Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 





i 7S Locomotives, Lorries 
S AXLESS Trains and 
% Complete Haulage Systems 




















WELTON TMM A Os 


* PUNCHES e DIES e CHISELS e RIVET SETS e 
| IF IT’S RIVETED YOU KNOW IT’S SAFE 








* 
WE FEATURE SPECIAL PUNCHES & DIES 


660 E. 82nd ST., CLEVELAND, O. 












25 TO &0 TON 
CAPACITY 


nc OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE => 


BUCYRUS, OHIO 








THEORY AND PRACTICE ,, 


OF ROLLING STEEL . 


312 Pages Covers every angle of the design, 
Price Postpaid construction and operation of the 
$4.50 steel rolling mill. 
THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 


«Wilhelm Tafel 








‘The Stamp of agg 






For 46 years, Whitehead has f 
been a recognized source of | 
eS 





economical, accurate, and de- 
pendable stampings. Send your 
blueprint for an estimate. 















1667 W. LAFAYETTE BLVD., DETROIT 


June 19, 1950 
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DESIGNED FOR 
LOW-COST AND 
HIGH PRODUCTION 


It’s designed to provide industry with low-cost, high produc tion units that are 
highly flexible in design and operation. 
and lighter work. Presses are prac tically fool-proof in operation. Frame is ex- 
tremely rugged. Fingertip controls are conveniently located at hand level. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery, in standard width (between uprights ) of 24”"— 31” 
—36”—42” respectively. Available in special width up to 72” at small additional 
cost. Movable bed plates. Pumping unit has by-pass relief valve which can be 
set at any pressure up to press Capacity. All Standard presses equipped with 
2-speed built-in hand pumps for more sensitive and versatile operation. 


READ THESE “’SPECS”’: 


CYLINDERS: Standard Models furnished with 6” bore, 74%” stroke 
return type; also 5” bore, 744” stroke- 
standard. Following can be furnished at additional cost: Double Acting, 6 
bore, cai stroke; 6” bore, ie stroke; 5” bore, pe stroke; 5” bore, 11” stroke. 
Spe ial long stroke cylinders also available, up to 48” in length, for incorpora- 
tion in suitable press frames of our make. PUMPING UNITS: These units can 
be supplied in various volumes and pressures, in a total of 13 po ations. 


CHECK THESE USES: 


There are so many everyday production uses for these versatile K RW Hydraulic 
Presses that we have lost count. Here are a few of the more obvious...blanking, 


relieving heavier presses of short runs 


spring 
spring return type. Above presses are 


forming, bending, broac hing, straightening, Stamping, embossing, numbering, 
upsetting, laminating, pressing and hot or cold forging. 


BEAT THESE PRICES*: 


Depending upon capacity of pumping equipment, prices of Standard model 
motor driven hydraulic presses are as follows, F.O.B. Factory: 25-ton press 
from $727.00 to $992.00. 50- ton = ss from $806.00 to $1058.00. 60-ton press 
from $1070.50 to $1135.00. 75-ton press from $1198.00 to $1258.00. All 
motors in the above units are 20 440 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle. Any change in 
motor specifications is extra. * Subject to change without notice 
PITT TIT T TTT TTilirieeereereererereerererereerererrreeerrerreereeell 
s 


K. R. WILSON, 215 Main St., Buffalo 3, N.Y. 


Please send me complete information on K RW 
Motor Driven Presses as follows: 


25-ton 0 50-ton 60-ton © 75-ton presses ) Press Cap. 


motor drive conversion unit Serial No. 
Name 


Address SS 


City and Zone Seti a ae 








k-R-WILSON 


215 MAIN ST.- BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 
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Can a fastener 
cost less 
than what 


you pay 
for it? 


YES...if it’s a 
good fastener! 


An ordinary 
fastener, no matter 
how cheap, can cost 

many times as much as 
a good one in lost 

assembly time and rejects. 

A good fastener, uniform, 
reliable and right for 

the job, can save its cost 
many times over. 


Scovill Makes 
Good Fasteners 





Recessed Head Screws + Sems 
Tapping Screws Standard 
Machine Screws + Special Cold 
Headed Parts 


ee WA 
NC] | | casteners 
\ 4 


industrial Fastener Sales, Waterville Division 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterville 14, Conn. 






Montclair, N.J. « Detroit « Wheaton, Ill. 


Los Angeles « Cleveland « 
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San Francisco 


N. Y., has purchased the Duramold 
plant in that city, constructed during 
the war at a cost of $1.5 million. The 
company will use the plant for man- 
ufacturing purposes and will purchase 
90 per cent of the outstanding shares 
of the two plants of Excel Metal Cab- 
inet Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
New York 
Rheem Mfg. Co., New York, has 
scheduled a $4,250,000 expansion pro- 
gram this year. Of this budget, some 
$3.5 million will be spent to extend 
the company’s new Rheemcote proc- 
ess, a method of color lithographing 
55-gal. steel shipping drums (see 
STEEL, June 12, p. 66). The process, 
developed at the firm’s New Orleans 
plant, will be extended to include pro- 
duction at plants at Chicago, Hous- 
ton, Baltimore and Richmond, Calif. 
Rheem also will build a factory at 
Bristol, England, at a cost of $700,- 
000. Production of steel drums is 
scheduled to start there early next 
year. The company has just com- 
pleted a $600,000 expansion of its 
plant in Chicago which primarily 
produces home water heaters. 
New York 
Albert & Davidson Pipe Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., firm of jobbers in iron 
and steel pipe, valves and fittings, 
etc., will drop the “Albert” from its 
name and adopt the trade name, 
Davidson Pipe Co. Inc., July 1. 
Ohio 
Standard Transformer Co., Warren, 
O., appointed A & A Supply Co., with 
offices at Albuquerque, N. M., and 
Abilene, Tex., as its representative 
in New Mexico and northwestern 
Texas. 
Pennsylvania 
Stainless Products Corp., a New York 
corporation, has been organized to 
market tanks of stainless steel and 
allied metals on a worldwide basis. 
E. S. Heinsohn, president of Stainless 
Products Corp., Portersville, Pa., for- 
merly the Stainless Welding & Mfg. 
Co., said the new sales company will 
sell and service the entire production 
of his factory. Headquarters, show- 
room, export and eastern regional of- 
fices of Stainless Products Corp. are 
in the Graybar Bldg., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 
Rhode Island 
Cogsdill Twist Drill Co., Detroit, ap- 
points L. R. Clowes Inc., Providence, 


R. I., as its representative in New 
England. The company also appoints 


these distributors: Wilson-Garner Co., 
Detroit; Tool Reserve Corp., Chicago; 
Kut-Rite Tool Co., Chicago; Nelson & 
Storm Tool Supply, Rockford, I11.; 
Buehler Equipment Co., Philadelphia; 
Haines Tool Co., Cleveland; Industrial 
Sales & Service Inc., South Bend, Ind. 
Tennessee 
Harriman Utility Board, Harriman, 
Tenn., let a contract to A. Farnell 
Blair Co., Atlanta, for a municipal- 
utility building. Estimated cost is 
$223,727. 
Texas 
Potash Co. of America, Carlsbad, N. 
Mex., plans to build a $750,000 plant 
about six miles north of Dumas, Tex., 
for production of hydrochloric acid, 
potassium sulphate and sodium sul- 
phate. Stearns- Roger Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, will build the plant. 
Texas 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
plans a $30 million expansion pro- 
gram for its Freeport-Velasco, Tex., 


METALWORKING BRIEFS 





plant. It will involve power facilit 
and the plant’s ethylene, chlorine, st 
rene, glycol, and vinyl chloride uni 
Vern 
Lovejoy Tool Co. Inc., Springfield, V 
appoints Fred C, Ahrendt Co., Tole: 
O., as representative in Toledo, nort} 
western Ohio and southern Michiga: 


TWO MOORE LECTROMELTS: Electric 
Steel Foundry, Portland, Oreg., added 
two Moore Rapid Lectromelt furnaces 
to its melting equipment. Largest of 


the furnaces is a Moore PT. It is be- 
ing maintained on a production sched- 
ule of a 6500-pound heat every hour 
and three-quarters. The other Moore 
is tapped every hour and fifteen min- 
utes for a 1500-pound alloy heat for 
production of ESCO Spuncast and 
high alloy steel castings 


Wisconsin 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, appoints 
as distributors for the merchandise 
products of the Chain & Transmis- 
sion, Baldwin-Duckworth, and_ the 
Conveyor & Process Equipment divi- 
sions of the company: Guntert & 
Zimmerman Sales’ Division  Inc., 
Stockton, Calif.; Union Supply Co., 
Denver; Green’s Hardware & Ma- 
chinery Co., Crowley, La.; Bush-Breh- 
ner Inc., York, Pa.; Klamath Machin- 
ery Co., Klamath Falls, Oreg.; Hop- 
per Machine Works, Bakersfield, 
Calif. The company also appoints as 
distributors for the products of the 
Chain & Transmission and Baldwin- 
Duckworth divisions: Precision Gear 
& Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Stacy Supply Co., Springfield, Mass.; 
Transmission Supplies Inc., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 
India 

National Radio & Engineering Co. 
Ltd., Bruce street, Fort, Bombay, 
changes its name to National Ekco 
Radio & Engineering Co. Ltd. 

Canada 
Tube Turns Inc., Louisville, appoints 
J. T. Wing & Co., Windsor, Ont., as 
distributor of its welding fittings and 
flanges in Canada. 
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